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Launch Clean-Up 
Campaign At 
Kansas City 


General Agents Join In Plan To 
Improve Underwriting 
Conditions 


wat 


Joint Coast Dep’t. 
For The Firemen’s 
And Metropolitan 
Neal Bassett, Rowe, W. T. Bassett 
And J. C. Heyer Arrange 
Details 
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| SIGN STIFF AGREEMENT 
San Francisco Offices To Be En- A corporation which has stood the test To Hold Managers Responsible 
" larged With W. W. And of time! 146 years of successful business For Acts Of Their 

E. G. Potter In Charge operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 





Agents 





Los Angeles, Oct. 1.—Following a very lute security. 
brief visit to the Pacific Coast by Neal 
Bassett, president of the Firemen’s of 
Newark, and chairman of the board of 


_The general agents and managers of 
Kansas City have started a clean-up of 
underwriting conditions there 
association has prepared a 


Excellent Service and Facilities and the 
stiff agree- 


ment aimed to correct the situation 

directors of the Metropolitan Casualty . which has been signed by 9% of the 

beg een tig ges members of the General Agents and 

| of New York, Preside x > OF Managers Association. A statement by 

> Metropolitan Casualty; Vice-President { d EH Cc the association says: : 

: Wells T. Bassett of the Firemen’s, and n emni ompany “The General Agents and Managers 
‘ Vice-President J. C. Heyer of the Met- 


Association for some time has felt that 
underwriting conditions in this territory 
were not the best. With the thought of 
improving these conditions the members 
have entered into an agreement among 


150 William Street, New York 
ropolitan, announcement is made of the 

opening of the Pacific department of the 
Metropolitan at San Francisco, under 
the management of W. W. and E. G. 
Potter. 

















At the present time Messrs. W. W. 
and E. G. Potter are managers of the 
Pacific department of what is generally 
known as the Firemen’s Group, com- 
posed of the Firemen’s of Newark, Gi- 
rard Fire & Marine of Philadelphia; 
Mechanics of Philadelphia; National- 
Ben Franklin of Pittsburgh; Superior of 
Pittsburgh; Concordia of Milwaukee; 
and the Capital of Concord, N. H. The 
department has been in existence for 
something over two years and has been 
so successfully managed as to clearly 
demonstrate the wisdom of its establish- 
ment, The addition of the Metropolitan 
will still further increase the department 
facilities both to the agents of the group 


The White Fireman * 


in October 


Read in The Saturday Evening Post for Octo- 
ber 6th how the White Fireman enlists the 
aid of property owners themselves in reduc- 
ing the hazards of fire. See how Fire Pre- 
vention Week ties up with the White Fire- 
man’s year round message and makes the 
nature of his work doubly clear. 


* 


The White Fireman in the i lverti: 


adver of 





who write fire insurance, as well as to 
those who devote themselves exclusively 
to casualty and surety lines. 


the Insurance Company of North America represents the 
loss-prevention engineering service supported by insurance 
companies. This advertising is informing millions of prop- 
erty owners of the constructive work that is being done. And 
each advertisement tells property owners that they may 


An Autonomous Arrangement 


hiss: ao ; 
the office of the department will con- 
tinue at 60 Sansome street, San Fran- 


secure loss-prevention engineering service through respon- 
sible insurance agents. 





themselves. We have great hopes that 
the organization thus perfected will have 
a decided influence in bettering under- 
writing conditions in western Missouri 
and Kansas territory.” 

Machinery for enforcing the agree- 
ment is set up in an executive commit- 
tee of five which will investigate all 
complaints. The general agents are to 
be held responsible for the acts of their 
agents. A copy of the agreement has 
been filed with the Missouri and Kansas 
insurance departments. 

What They Agree To 

Some of the high spots of the agree- 
ment are: that they will not hire agents 
of other companies before they have 
been honorably released; that they will 
not accept business with persons acting 
as “intermediators”; that they shall re- 
fuse to accept business from an agent 
of another company but shall transact 
such business through the employer; 
that they shall not circularize agents of 
other companies; that they shall not per- 






































} mit their agents to make misleading 
cisco, although, of course, greatly en- statements or unfair comparisons; that 
larged. The states reporting to the de- they shall consider competition closed 
partnient for all classes of business will W 4 h I when the application has been completed 
: {as heretofore) Arizona, California, e une t e nstrument and settlement given; that they shall ac- 
ae abe a Washington and Utah, A man’s mind is an instrument. To be successful as a producer of life cept hi see nd aa the acts of their 
the Cif Fen is commonly known as insurance it must be tuned to the necessities of the business. It must be agents; that they — not employ — 
oT pene, Loast territory. Phe office adjusted to the finding of prospects, to effective approach, to interview- PCFSOR SS OH AECM WHO Th ROE HpCERN} 
ee a nearly as possible autonomous control, to definite closing. Into this mental mechanism must be fitted fitted in moral and mental equipment to 
. | therefore be able to give im- knowledge of how life insurance covers specific needs, and knowledge bring intelligent and conscientious serv- 
mi — a attention to - ed of company policies and practices. rhe the a ee 
alt: problems i . Sanne weaw +he ; : : ear : ‘ he agreement is reproduced in large 
fire business ee piles sa * Ri “ . “ This tuning and training the Penn Mutual supplies to its representa- type for framing and sae via pic 
dled Pon ore Sere tives, together with General Agent and Home Office co-operation, skilled, spicuous place on the entaes wills and 
Fron a fire standpoint this method of willing, ample. : bears the heading, “This Agency is a 
Per ion is not uncommon, but from a In our agency expansion program we have room for men and women Member of the General Agents and 
sure’. and casualty standpoint it is of who greatly desire to excel and profit. Managers Association,” and immediately 
recent develop F ae ‘ ¢ itle i oted two sections of 
oo tevlonment and there ae bt Wn. A. LAW, President epee come peg 
Ssualty anies oO e coas B 4 4 : : ; SUFANCe LAWS OF MISS oi 
= « their business in this way. The Wm. H. KINGSLEY, Vice-President HUGH D. HART, Vice-President bates = en and _ penalty 
'p-ance of this move from the stand- : for violations. e text of the agree- 
I . i the coast agencies is apparent The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company ment follows and reads: 
anc ore : Se aie 
cree ae to ain age nts and Independence Square Tear at Agen 
‘ion panies interested needs no ar- Philadelphia, Pa. Whereas the undersigned general agents, man- 
F P Fi agers, supervisors and superintendents repre- 
In nnection with the entire matter, it Founded 1847 | senting legal reserve life insurance companies 
(Continued on Page 44) _ 




















(Continued on Page 8) 
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225 West 34th Street, New York City Tel. Chickering 2384 
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225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Bowling Green 8654 
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Guardian Life Makes 
Two Field Changes 


J. E. LOCKWOOD TO HOME OFFICE 





Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies; S. S. Dodd Manager 


at Boston 


Made 





Thc Guardian Life has appointed Jos- 
eph |. Lockwood assistant superinten- 
dent «! agencies at the home office. Mr. 
Lock ood has been manager of the Bos- 
ton agency. 

To -ucceed Mr. Lockwood the Guar- 





Ss: S:; DODD 


dian Life has appointed as manager of 
the Boston agency, Spencer S. Dodd 
who recently resigned as general agent 
for the Berkshire Life at Boston, to ac- 
cept this appointment. 

Mr. Lockwood started his life insur- 
ance work in New York where he was 
an agent for the Provident Mutual im- 
mediately after graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In 1922 he be- 
came agency supervisor for the Guar- 
dian Life at Cleveland and in 1923 was 
made general agent in Kansas City. He 
went to Boston as manager when the 
Guardian entered Massachusetts in 1926. 
As assistant superintendent of agencies, 
Mr. Lockwood will have charge of de- 
veloping the New England territory. 

Mr. Dodd, the new manager of the 
Boston agency, is well known in the Hub 
lity as he has been in that field for 
ten years and active in the Life Under- 
Writers Association. He went to the 





J. E. LOCKWOOD 


Kent 


v ‘thool and attended Dartmouth 
and e 


Presi'ont Carl Heye of the Guardian 
te s@’s that the company has exten- 
“ve plons covering a five year program 
i Nev England and that the com- 
a: epresentation will increase rap- 
i n 


hat territory. 


ie McNAMARA C CHAIRMAN 
tis -cported that John C. McNamara, 


Ri, Rag om ‘ 

Mardion Life, New York, will succeed 
4 (lark, John Hancock, Baltimore, 
Schainan of the Publications Commit- 
ee of 


U he National Association of Life 
nderwriters. 


Group Stops National 
Paternalistic Trends 


AN ARTICLE BY FRED H. ECKER 





Less Than Half of 1% of Employers 
Dropped Group Policies in 
One Year 





of Reviews” 
contains two articles on 
group insurance, one by Frederick H. 
Ecker, vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, and the other a description of 
the $400,000,000 General Motors group 
coverage. Mr. Ecker said that the ex- 
perience of the Metropolitan has been 
that employers who have insured their 
employes under group are well satis- 
fied, and that in a single year the can- 
celation of such policies by emplovers 
who did not wish to continue them num- 
bered less than % of 1% of the number 
of employers so insured. Continuing he 
said: 

“The Metropolitan believes that em- 
ployers are successfully undertaking to 
remove what have been called the spec- 
tres which have haunted millions of 
men—loss of wages, the expense of dis- 
ease and accident which is often a fam- 
ily disaster, fear of dependence when 
the wage-earner is gone, and perhaps, 
as much as anything, the feeling of the 
employe that human beings have been 
regarded simply as machinery to be ex- 
ploited as long as they were in working 
order, and then scrapped. The real sig- 
nificance which is emphasized by such 
a large group as the General Motors 
seems to us another important manifes- 


The “American Review 


for October 





tation of a new feeling between em- 
ployer and employe—a more harmonious 


relation between capital and labor. 
Tremendous Expansion of Business 
“With the tremendous expansion of 

business in the last quarter of a cen- 

tury, in combinations of capital, in the 


struggle of competition under which in- 
dustry has developed, there was lack- 
ing the personal contact and relation- 
ship that existed when business and in- 
dustry had smaller and simpler problems. 
With the great accumulations of capi- 
tal, and particularly because, in so many 
large corporations, stock ownership by 
employes has reached such proportions, 
a new view of the responsibilities of the 
corporation to the employes has arisen. 
The fact that hundreds of thousands of 
men have invested a part of their sav- 
ings or earnings in the stock of the 
companies which employ them gives to 
boards of directors and executives a new 
sense of responsibility. 

“The completion of such a contract as 
the General Motors, then, puts empha- 
sis on the fact that business corporations 
unconsciously, perhaps, are making it un- 
necessary for the Government to inter- 
est itself in a similar enterprise. by 
it they seem to speak against paternal- 
ism by the Government.” 


CLARK TO FORM HOOVER CLUBS 

Louis K. Liggett, of Boston, 
can National Committeeman, has ap- 
pointed Paul F. Clark, of Boston, as 
his special representative to form Hoo- 
ver clubs among the life insurance men 
of the state. Mr. Clark was last week 
elected president of the National Life 
Underwriters’ Association. Mr. Clark 
announced that he has selected K. F. 
Antoine, of his agency, to act as his aid 
in this work. Mr. Antoine says that the 
life men of the state were receiving the 
idea with enthusiasm and he had already 
started Hoover clubs in Haverhill, Low- 
ell, New Bedford, Salem, Brockton and 
Lynn. 


Republi- 


OFFERS SALESMANSHIP COURSE 

The Security Mutual Life of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., is offering free to its 
representatives who complete it, a stand- 
ard life insurance salesmanship course 
which retails at $50. 











a right to expect. 


Founded: 1867 





ENTHUSIASM 


The genius of real service is 
sincere enthusiasm. 


The enthusiasm of the Equit- 
able Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa is a down-deep determination to do more for our 
policyholders and more for our field force. 
are constantly adding new services to policyholders—new 
sales equipment for our field force. 


The Equitable Life of Iowa believes that enthuiastic 
service consists of doing more than those you serve have 





perayi 


Home Office: Des Moines 


To that end we 

















Membership Privileges 
Made More Valuable 


N. Y. ASSOCIATION CHANGES 





Non-Members Will Have to Pay Addi- 
tional for Meetings and Dinners 
By New Rules 





The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York launches a new policy with 
the first event of the season, the dinner- 
meeting next Tuesday evening at the 
Hotel Astor. After making a survey 
during the past oor months the com- 
mittee headed by George A. Smith as 
chairman has formulated certain changes 
which have been approved by the execu- 
tive committee which make the member- 
ship in the association more valuable and 
assess non-members when they wish to 
take advantage of the educational activi- 
ties of the association. 

There will be a group of sales meet- 
ings during the season which will be open 
to all members on presentation of mem- 
bership cards and to non-members on 
payment of $1 for each meeting. The 
one day annual sales congress will have 
a registration fee for members as here- 
tofore of $1 and for this affair non-mem- 
bers will be charged $2. At the dinner- 
meetings the members will be charged 
$2.50 and non-members $3. 

Discussing the changes 
C. Wuerth says: 

“The work of our association has ex- 
panded steadily during the past few 
years and the officers and members of 
the executive committee have been called 
upon for increasing contributions of time 
and effort to satisfy our members. There 
has been no complaint on this score, but 
we have determined that the privileges 
of membership should be limited to those 
who are enrolled as members. That 
statement is no printer’s error. In the 
past the benefits of our dinner meetings, 
sales congress, money-making, sales 
talks, ete., have been extended to all life 
insurance men on equal terms. In fair- 
ness to our members, we should ask the 
non-members to pay for some of these 
benefits.” 

The committee’s statement said: “We 
have no desire to keep anyone away 
from our monthly meetings, particularly 
as the addresses already planned for the 
coming year promise to be of an un- 
usually high order. We have, however, 
been conscious of the fact that those 
who do not belong to our association 
have been attending and paying the bare 
cost of the meal just as have our own 
members, and that extra expenses of 
these dinners above the amount which 
we pay at the Hotel Astor have fallen 
on our association treasury. We will, 
therefore, inaugurate a plan which has 
long been under discussion, whereby all 
tickets will be sold in advance of the 
dinner at a price of $2.50 each, and upon 
arrival at the place of meeting, a mem- 
ber will be admitted on presentation of 
his ticket together with his membership 
card, whereas a non-member will be 
asked to pay 50 cents additional to have 
his ticket validated. This plan has been 
given careful thought, and has been 
adopted only because the conditions 
seemed to require it.” 


President G. 





DR. STEVENEON TO SPEAK 


Dr. John A. Stevenson, formerly a 
vice-president of the Equitable Society 
and now Philadelphia Agency Director 
of the Penn Mutual Life, will be one 
of the speakers tonight at the quarterly 
dinner forum of the Life Trust Round 
Table, at the Manufacturers’ Club, in 
connection with the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association now in 
session at Philadelphia. Other speakers 
will appear on the program with Dr. 
Stevenson, a bank executive from the 
Far West, another from the South and 
still another from the Middle West. 
George Wharton Pepper, former United 
States Senator, will act as master of 
ceremonies. 
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Commissioners Hold 
Their Final Meeting 


DETRICK ON INTERNATIONAL 
Tells Convention pare Story of Efforts 
To “Soft Pedal” News of 
Company 


By CYRUS K. DREW 


Rapid City, S. D., Sept. 28—The Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners Thursday, September 27, cleaned 
up on its schedule of sessions, crowding 
a proposed Friday morning meeting into 
Thursday afternoon’s proceedings. It 
was one of the “workin’est” annual meet- 
ings the organization has ever held, 
albeit one of the most crowded with 
outside diversions of pleasure seeking. 

Discussion of Wisconsin Commission- 
er Freedy’s able paper on unauthorized 
insurance was made by Clarke of Ver- 
mont, White of West Virginia, and Por- 
ter of Montana. 

They all agreed that through publicity 
as to wildcat insurance and its unreli- 
ability and by co-operation between in- 
surance departments, the evil could be 
lessened by rulings rather than by legis- 
lation. It appears to be a case of get- 
ting departments to reform each of its 
home state companies sufficiently to stop 
underground underwriting. 

Commissioner Dumont of 
comprehensive paper on “Acquisition 
Costs of Life Insurance,” was discussed 
by Wells of Minnesota and Dunham of 
Connecticut. Mr. Wells supported Du- 
mon’t conclusions that custom and man- 





Nebraska's 


agement rather than legislative restric- 
tions should govern the matter. He 
made the statement that the payment 


by large mutual life companies of divi- 
dends not actually earned out of surplus 
in carly years of policy is an unfair prac- 
tice, constituting rebating and discrimi- 
natory competition against companies 
too young or too small to indulge the 
practice. 

Mr. Dunham inclined to favor regu- 
lating acquisition costs through legisla- 
tive enactment but said the New York 
law should be modernized in a scientific 
manner for the best interests of the 
business. 

Commissioner Detrick of California ex- 
plained to the convention the procedure 
in handling the famous Missouri Inter- 
national Life examination. He paid high 
tribute to the work of Nelson B. Had- 
ley of the New York department as chief 
examiner in charge of that examination. 
He also classified the part Federal Judge 
Reeves took in the receivership proceed- 
ings and praised the judge for his prompt 
approval of the Missouri Life re-insur- 
ance contract. 


Tried to “Soft Pedal” the Story 


Mr. Detrick detailed at length the 
story of the publicity of the daily papers 
of this case. All news of the situation 
was kept from St. Louis papers for at 
least fifteen days after the discovery of 
the true condition. Only one official 
copy of the examining board’s findings 
was available, the copy in the hands of 
the International Life. Despite efforts 
made to make inconspicuous the publica- 
tion in a small legal paper of the legally 
required notice of the meeting of stock- 
holders, the St. Louis daily paper re- 
porters learned of it and were able to 
force the International Life officials .in 
charge who were not guilty of complicity 
in the troubles, to disclose the facts and 
the story broke like a hurricane. After 
its first rush Daly of the Missouri de- 
partment confirmed it and backed it up. 

The interesting thing about Mr. Det- 
rick’s story was at its close for he made 
a frank and sincere avowal of his own 
error in invoking the avenues of news- 
paper publicity last December when he 
permitted daily papers to parade the 
story of his controversy between the 
California department and the Missouri 
department over the International Life’s 
examination. The better way, he said, 


would have been to have considered the 
issue in executive conference with states 
interested and without publicity. 

The commissioners’ convention, at the 
final session Thursday afternoon, adopt- 
ed resolutions of respect for Commis- 
sioner Luning of Florida, and Managing 
Editor Charles Dobbs of “The Insurance 
Field.” Many of the convention viewed 
Mr. Luning’s body as it lay in state at 
the local undertaker’s parlor. It was 
taken to the train escorted by a special 
honorary committee headed by Commis- 
sioner Caldwell of Tennessee, president 
of the convention. 

It was decided to hold the usual De- 
cember meeting in New York at the time 
and place of the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
Host Lewis of South Dakota was warm- 
ly praised in appropriate resolutions for 
the wonderful entertainment he provided, 
the hotel and the Northwestern Railway 
also receiving special thanks for their 
share in making this an outstanding 
meeting. 





POLICYHOLDERS’ CAMPAIGN 

President John D. Sage, of the Union 
Central Life, announces that the annual 
Policyholders’ Month campaign will be- 
gin October 1. In a letter to the agents 
of the company he says: “In previous 
years the atmosphere of Policyholders’ 
Month has been one of individualism 
with particular emphasis on the achieve- 
ments of the agents leading in the vari- 
ous contests. Let us find in Policyhold- 
ers’ Month an urge to formulate a defi- 
nite agency plan; a chance to interest 
the agency office staff; a means for as- 
signing objectives to all agents as need- 
ed; an occasion for a scrutiny of the 
business in force and, all in all, a stim- 
ulus which will give a temper to the en- 
thusiasm and loyalty of our sales or- 
ganization.” 





S. T. Chen is now in the actuarial de- 
partment of the China United Assurance 
Society in Shanghai, China. 


ENGELSMAN ON NET COST 





What General Agent Really Told Con- 
ference of Penn Mutual Men at 
Swampscott Convention 
There has been considerable comment 
upon the “net cost” statement made by 
Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent of 
the Penn Mutual, 2 Park avenue, New 
York, at the recent convention of the 
Penn Mutual in Swampscott, Mass. 

What Mr. Engelsman said follows: 

“If anybody brings up the subject of 
net cost to me when I am selling insur- 
ance on the street I tell him that all the 
rates are more or less the same, although 
some are arrived at by different routes; 
and that, anyway, our net cost is a dol- 
lar lower than anybody else’s. 

“When he says, ‘How come? How 
do you figure that way?’ I answer, ‘Well, 
maybe my statement is not actuarially 
exact but if the best guesser is going 
to get the business I am going to put 
in a good one.’” 





R. L. WARD CHICAGO MANAGER 





Manhattan Life Puts Former Grizzard 
System Manager in Charge of 
Agency There 

The Manhattan Life of New York 
has appointed as its manager at the Chi- 
cago agency, Robert Lee Ward, who 
for several years was connected with 
the Grizzard System of Insurance. Mr. 
Ward has had considerable experience 
in life insurance having joined the Griz- 
zard System about five years ago and 
representing it in Chicago, Detroit and 
Cleveland. Later he connected with the 
S. T. Whately Agency of the Aetna Life. 
Mr. Ward is a graduate of the Rockwell 
School of Insurance. 





The Jefferson Standard Life has ap- 
pointed Simon C. Pottharst as manager 
of Louisiana with headquarters in New 
Orleans. 





LOSE BUSINESS. 


carrying. 


Seventh Floor Front . 





FORGING AHEAD! 


We are now in our enlarged offices occupying the entire 
front of the seventh floor of the Home Office Building of 
the Home Life Insurance Company at 256 Broadway, New 
York—Come in and see us on the “Lucky Seventh.” 


This can prove as lucky for you as it has been for us. 


We can issue policies in remarkably fast time. 
cases have been issued in from one to six hours. Our regular 
service is twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 
money to every broker and surplus line writer for DELAYS 


Another advantage is that the Home Life’s limits have 
recently been raised to $250,000 preferred or standard classifi- 
cation automatically regardless of what other companies are 


ROBBINS & SIMONS 


General Agents 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 Broadway, New York 


Special 


This means 


- Home Office Buildirg 
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Program For Ameri: an 
Life Conven ion 


MAIN BODY MEETS OCTOB R jy 





Among Speakers at St. Louis \ 





ti 

W. L. Croker, R. W. Hunting a 
and Convention Officers 

The program for the main bod, j the 

American Life Convention whi: will 

convene at St. Louis October 10 «id 1]. 


is as follows: 

Address of Welcome, Walter \\ :isen. 
burger, president, St. Louis Chan jer of 
Commerce. 

Address of President, O. J. 
president, Northwestern Nationa 
Minneapolis. 

Report of Secretary, Claris \dams 
secretary and general counsel, At crican 
Life Convention. 

Address, Walton L. Crocker 
John Hancock Mutual Life. 
; Some Executive Problems in a Grow. 
ing Company, Robert W. Huntington 
president, Connecticut General Life. | 
_ How Life Insurance Can Help Avia- 
tion, Gordon Thomson, vice-president 
West Coast Life. 

Agency Cost Accounting, 
Abels, vice-president, 
surance Co, 

Evening—Dinner dance. 

Address, William P. McCracken, Tr 
assistant secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. 

Address, A. S. Caldwell, Commissioner 
of Insurance, Nashville, Tenn. 

Well Balanced Progress, Emmet C 
May, president, Peoria Life. 

Introduction of Guests, Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, Other 
Insurance Organizations. 

The Contribution of Inspection Service 
to Life Insurance, Lee N. Parker, vice- 
president, American Service Bureau, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Co-ordination of the Departments of a 
Life Insurance Company, Hillsman Tay- 
lor, president, Missouri State Life Insur- 
ance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tribute to Memory of T. W. Black- 
burn, J. B. Reynolds, president, Kansas 
City Life; E. W. Randall, president, 
Minnesota Mutual Life; Isaac Miller 


Hamilton, president, Federal Life, Chi- 
cago. ‘ 


rnold, 
Life, 


» president, 


; Henry 
Franklin Life In- 





TO CONDUCT LECTURE COURSE 





University Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion Plans to Have Prominent Ins. 

Men Speak on Business Insurance 

Under the leadership of Horace H. 
Wilson, president, The University Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York, 
should have its most successful year. 
Fred P. McKenzie, secretary of the As- 
sociation announces completion of plans 
for the business life insurance coutrse, to 
be given this fall, starting the latter 
part of October. 





This association feels that the subject 
of business insurance is inad: quately 
covered and that in this subject lies a 
new field of prospects for the s:|ling of 
life insurance. This course wil! consist 
of eight lectures held monthly ending in 
May. 

Each speaker will cover one ‘efinite 
phase of the subject and the ‘ ‘lowing 
men have been asked to con: ict. the 
course: Messrs. Heubner, Bragg. “ngels- 
man, Scully, Simon, Retzer, Lov« ice and 
Coffin. This course will be ope 4 only 
to members in good standing. |’ ns and 
more details will be given at a! “or day 

IVES & MYRICK’S INCRI ASE 

Ives & Myrick, managers of ‘¢ Mu- 
tual Life of New York, 57 Villiam 
street, has a paid business for t! month 
of September of $2,536,406 as « ipared 
with $3,540,026 for the same p_ iod i 
1927. The total paid business {this 
agenéy for the first nine month of the 
year amounted to $33,413,727 as « pared 


with $29,539,670 for last year. 
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Direct Results From 


Indirect Advertising 
s0M= SUCCESSFUL METHODS 
James E. Kavanagh Tells Advertising 

Men of Methods Used By Metro- 
politan Life 





So: re of the most effective results from 


adver ising may be achieved by using 
indirect methods, said James E. Kava- 
nagh, second vice-president of the Met- 
ropol:an Life, before the Insurance Ad- 
verti ng Conference at Washington this 
week. He said in part: 


“The object of indirect tactics, either 
in pc sonal selling or in advertising, is 
to make the prospect or customer favor- 


JAMES E. KAVANAGH 


ably disposed toward the seller—to build 
good-will. Good-will today has come to 
be an asset that has an important place 


i a business organization’s balance 
sheet. Bankers now give it a dollars 


and cents value, quite as much as in the 
case of bricks and mortar and machines. 
The purchase of Dodge. Brothers Mo- 


tor Co. by Dillon, Read & ‘Co. was an, 


event that gave a jolt to accepted no- 
tions of values. The purchase price in 
this instance was more than double the 
value of all tangible assets. The recent 
purchase of Maxwell House Coffee by 
the Postum Co. is another striking in- 
stance. The purchase price was $43,- 
000,000, of which net tangible assets ac- 
counted for less than $2,000,000. Much 
of this good-will valuation must, I be- 
lieve, be attributed to the advertising 
done hy Maxwell House Coffee. 


“The reputation which any individual 
enjoys, and which determines his place 
in the minds and hearts of those around 
him, ‘; determined almost entirely by 
his a What a man may say about 
his qvalities of honesty, for example, 
dk esn’ usually have much weight in 
Provin him to be an honest man. It’s 
what ie does that counts. Someone 
has ¢ erly re-phrased an old saying in 
these vords, ‘What you do speaks so 
loud an’t hear what you say.’ 

‘I \ onder if there isn’t something of 
this tinction between advertising by 
direct iethods, with sales as the imme- 
tliate jective, and indirect or good-will 
alver’ sing. In the first instance, the 
alver er tells the reader about his 
“oods sr about himself. It is a matter 
‘Two is—not acts. But where the ap- 
iroac' is indirect the advertiser speaks 
throu ' his actions. He comes to serve 
hin li crests of the customer—to help 
"m— and a more lasting impression 
Slike» to result.” 

: letropolitan Appeal Indirect 
unt the aims of the Metropolitan 


its advertising, Mr. Kavanagh 


said: “Not one of our printed messages 
going to the general public is designed 
to sell life insurance. They don’t even 
talk about life insurance, Instead, they 
take the ‘you-attitude.’ They talk in 
terms of the reader’s interests. They 
are designed to help him—through teach- 
ing him how to keep well and live long— 
and they offer further information on 
particular subjects in which the reader 
may be interested if he will write in for 
it. And this is not for the purpose of 
building up a mailing list of prospects! 

“Now perhaps it is stretching a point 
to call advertising in national magazines 
—whatever its character—an indirect 
process. Certainly the average person 
would consider this to be direct. But 
I submit there is considerable difference 
between the type of advertising thus 
used by the Metropolitan and the type 
used by certain manufacturers who are 
well known for their national advertising. 
You'll agree, I think, that there’s a dif- 
ference. It is, of course, hard to meas- 
ure the value of this advertising in dol- 
lars and cents. That’s true of any ad- 
vertising. But using the attitude of our 
agents and the reaction of the public 
as a measuring stick, we are thoroughly 
satisfied with the results. 

“A number of years ago my company 
organized a service bureau to aid its 
group policyholders. The experts of this 
bureau—each a specialist in his particu- 
lar line—help our group policyholders 
with their problems in advertising, in 
the marketing and distribution of their 
goods, in their problems of accounting 
and finance, of production engineering, 
safety engineering, industrial relations, 
business research, and so on. 

“In addition to helping individual em- 
ployers this service bureau may under- 
take to study the problems of a whole 
industry or group such as the textile or 
steel industry, the grape growers, or the 
pulp and paper business. These surveys 
bring together facts which shed light on 


how wastes can be eliminated and im- 
provements made for the benefit of all 
concerned. In this way we are able to 
improve the economic welfare and sta- 
bility of employment of large numbers 
of our industrial and ordinary policy- 
holders. And whether the service is for 
a small organization with few employes 
or for a whole industry, it is given free- 
ly and cheerfully and without implied 
obligation. 

“This constant educational process 
which is going on through this service 
bureau costs the company hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. But we believe it 
is good business for our company to do 
such things. It is good business to help 
make our customers more prosperous. 
It is good business to do what we can 
to assure steady employment and high 
wages. It is good business to help our 
customers grow in size and importance. 

“These services or good-will activities 
which 1 have mentioned, may be called 
indirect advertising. They help secure 
satisfied customers—and it has been said 
by a foremost merchant that a satisfied 
customer is the best advertisement. In 
that sense they are advertisements.” 

Have Buyers’ Market In Insurance 

As to results, Mr. Kavanagh had this 
to say: “There is probably no business 
in America that has deliberately spent 
and is spending so much money for ser- 
vice activities today as is the company 
with which I am identified. We believe 
that it is profitable—that it is money 
well spent. In our efforts to promote 
the physical health and well being of 
our policyholders we have spent over 
thirty millions of dollars. But the fig- 
ures of our actuaries show that savings 
as a result of the lengthened lives of 
our policyholders, over and above the 
improvement in the general population, 
have been over sixty millions. I believe 
bankers would consider that a pretty 

(Continued on Page 14) 

















SERVICE 


That 
Follows 
Through 








nal impulse. 


settlement of a death-claim. 


50 UNION SQUARE 





AS in Golf, so in Life Insurance: it is the “follow through” 
that imparts true direction and distance to the origi- 


Almost any progressive life insurance company is 
equipped to satisfy today’s insurance-buyer in the service 
available to him as a policyholder. But if he is really 
foresighted, he seeks a permanent, comprehensive service 
that will “follow through”, to meet the needs and problems 
of his beneficiary, beyond those solved by a mere lump sum 


The Guardian is especially qualified—by virtue of its 
knowa reliability, long experience, and friendliness — to 
continue just such service to his survivors. 


Send for literature descriptive of The 
Guardian Services —“to the policyholder 
while living —to the beneficiary thereafter”. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of AMERICA 
“The Company that Guards and Serves” 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Check Unauthorized 
Insurance in States 


COMMISSIONERS TAKE ACTION 


State Officials In Convention Fa ‘or 
More Stringent Legislation 


On: Subject 





At the closing session of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
at Rapid City, S. D., last week, the com- 
mittee on unauthorized insurance pre- 
sented the following report: 

“Your committe has referred to it the 
convention complaints concerning the 
activities of the Capitol Life of Den- 
ver, Colo., in writing group insurance 
for the Federal Postal Employes Associ- 
ation, subsequently transferred to the 
International Life; believing that this 
case is typical of many other companies 
conducting business along similar lines, 
your committee offers the following res- 
olution : 

“Whereas, the writing of insurance by 
a company in a state where it is not 
authorized constitutes a violation of the 
laws and is unfair competition for the 
licensed companies and at the same time 
they make it possible to deprive insureds 
in such unauthorized territory of in- 
demnity for losses sustained; and 

“Whereas, it lies within the power of 
the state of domicile of such offending 
company to enact laws prohibiting this 
practice, while the state of resident of 
the insured is powerless in the matter; 
and 

“Whereas, the practice of setting up 
an office in one state for the transaction 


of business with residents of another 
state renders such agency vitally im- 
mune from the insurance laws of all 
states; 


“Therefore, be it resolved by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners that the commissioner of each 
state be requested to use his best efforts 
to secure the enactment of the follow- 
ing two new sections of the insurance 
law of his state unless such provisions 
are already incorporated therein; 

“(1) The corporate powers of each 
company incorporated in this state to 
transact. the business of insurance shall 
be limited to the issuance of policies in- 
suring persons or property or other haz- 
ards in the state of domicile and in oth- 
er states from which it has received au- 
thority to transact insurance business 
from the insurance department of such 
state. 

“(2) Any person or persons who main- 
tains or operates in this state an agen- 
cy or organization for the transaction 
of insurance business in another state 
shall be subject to the laws of this state 
relating to the licensing of agents and 
brokers. A violation of this law shall be 
a misdemeanor to be modeled after 
Chapter 221, New Jersey Legislature of 
1928. 

“And be it Further Resolved, that the 
convention hereby directs the commit- 
tee on law and legislation to draft and 
send to the commissioner of each state 
before January 1, 1928, a model form 
of statute to cover these two points with 
the understanding that each commission- 
er will prepare the proposed measures 
for enactment into law in his state by 
such modifications as may be necessary 
under the constitution and the existing 
law of his state.” This report was 
adopted. 


GENDRON WINS GOLF MEET 

So successful was the first golf tour- 
nament of the Friendly Conference of 
general agents, managers and superinten- 
dents of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters held last week, that 
plans are now under way to make it an 
annual event. F. E. Gendron won low 
gross medal score, with James M. Blake 
landing the low net prize and Sigourney 
Mellor winning the blind hole match 
trophy. 
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Criticizes Dividends 
In Early Policy Years 


BEFORE STATE OFFICIALS 





Commissioner Wells, of Minnesota, 
Doubts Legality; Adds To Acqui- 
sition Costs 





Among those state insurance officials 
to discuss acquisition costs of life in- 
surance at the meeting of the Naional 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
at Rapid City, S. D., last week, was Com- 
missioner George W. Wells, Jr., of Min- 
nesota, who is soon to retire from the 
department to be an officer of the North- 
western National Life. | Commissioner 
Wells agreed with Commissioner Du- 
mont, of Nebraska, that additional legis- 
lation was not the best way to control 
acquisition costs. In addition he espe- 
cially called attention to the payment of 
dividends in the early years of policies as 
something that entered into acquisition 
costs and which he believed was of 
doubtful legality. 

Calls Practice Unfair 

“Tt is admitted that these dividends are 
not actually earned in the early years 
of the policies’ duration,” said Commis- 
sioner Wells on this subject. “They are 
made possible by anticipating future 
earnings or by curtailing the true earn- 
ings on older policies. They are de- 
fended on the ground that they attract 
new policyholder and thereby benefit 
the companies as a whole, so that all 
policyholders, old and new, ultimately 
profit. It is an impossible condition for 
a young company which has not yet 
built up a clientele of old policyholders 
large enough to bear this burden. It is 
an unfair practice and I seriously ques- 
tion its legality. These dividends paid 
in the early years can, under no rea- 
sonable interpretation, represent an 
equitable distribution of surplus earnings 
such as the law contemplates. The term 
‘equitable,’ when used in connection with 
distribution of surplus earnings, is the 
precise language of the New York stat- 
ute. These so-called dividends are not 
dividends and should not be so described 
in the policy contracts. They are re- 
funds or reductions of premium and if 
permitted at all, should be properly de- 
scribed in the policy and reserved for 
appropriately. These practices represent 
a form of unfair competition which the 
younger companies must of necessity 
meet and which, it is claimed, handicap 
their reasonable development to a degree 
far greater than the present restrictions 
of the New York law hamper the com- 
panies operating under that law. . The 
practice of paying dividends on new poli- 
cies devised to attract new policyholders, 
and such dividends should be considered 
part of the acquisition costs of the busi- 
ness. If any control is to be exercised 
over acquisition costs by the New York 
Department, or any other insurance de- 
partment, we suggest that this practice 
be given careful consideration.” 

On the subject of whether additional 
legislation was desirable in the control 
of acquisition costs, Commissioner Wells 
said: 

“The extension of statutory control 
over acquisition costs of life insurance 
does not appear to be necessary. The 
practice of extending legislative control 
of a business such as life insurance, al- 
though properly the subject of legislation 
under the police power of the various 
states, is unsound, not conducive to the 
best interests of the public and, may 
I say, by virtue of the high standing 
and reputation of the management of 





several employers. 


mission for the business. 





life insurance companies of the United 
States, unnecessary.” 
Disability and Substandard Business 
Taking up another angle of the sub- 
ject, Commissioner Wells continued: 
“Superintendent Beha is reported to 
have said, on the subject of proposed 
amendments to Sections 96 and 97, New 
York Insurance Laws, among other 
things, that there is no way of handling 
acquisition expenses in connection with 
total and permanent disability benefits, 
double indemnity benefits and substand- 
ard business. It is true the above sec- 
tions of law do not cover expense al- 
lowances of these newer features of life 
insurance. The abuses charged to these 
additional coverage forms have been re- 
ceiving the attention of company man- 
agements and, as suggested by Commis- 
sioner Dumont, the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ Convention blanks committee 
can do much to assist in pointing the 
way to proper handling of this subject 
by an amplification of some of the in- 
terrogatories of the gain and loss exhibit 
in the annual statement blank. A study 
of the conditions after some uniform 
data has been reported for a reasonable 
period of time will, in my judgment, stf- 
fice to bring out a voluntary uniform 
method of coping with any bad practices 
with the necessity of admittedly short- 
lived and necessarily restrictive legisla- 
tion on the subjest.” 
Management and Competition Control 
In his general discussion of acquisi- 
tion costs Commissioner Wells had this 
to say: 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


KNOCKING at the 
AGENT’S DOOR 


Are You Missing Opportunities 
to Write Group Insurance ?P 


AN AGENT had written various lines of insurance for 


Each employer had in his employ a sufficent number 
of men to warrant an interest in Group Insurance. 


The Agent had never mentioned Group 
to these Policyholders. 


He talked things over with our Group experts and 
made contracts for them with this list of prospects. 


We did the rest and the agent received full com- 


The clients were satisfied and so was the agent. 


Let us tell you how we can do it for you. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 











“In addition to Superintendent Beha’s 
claim, it is contended by some that the 
New: York legislation has been particu- 
larly advantageous to the development 
of companies in the West and South. 
The East could not have continued in- 
definitely to maintain a practical monop- 
oly of the life insurance business, as 
other forces were already at work which 
made inevitable, and properly so, the or- 
ganization and development of local com- 
panies throughout all the states. 

“Persons living outside of those east- 
ern states, which rightly claim to be 
the cradle of life insurance in this coun- 
try, had aspirations to develop their 
own companies, perhaps in part attri- 
butable to local pride and, perhaps, a de- 
sire to be free from that real or fanci- 
ful domination by the East, and _per- 
haps to a belief that what had been 
successfully accomplished in the East 
could be efficiently duplicated elsewhere. 

“The preliminary term method of valu- 
ation, even before 1906, was making rap- 
id headway as a recognized, sound, and 
scientific method of measuring policy re- 
serve liabilities, because it placed the cost 
of acquisition where it properly belongs, 
namely, on the purchasers of new in- 
surance. It opened the doors to the pos- 
sibilities of establishing new companies 
with a reasonable capital and subscribed 
surplus. I believe this, in fact, was most 
important in encouraging the organiza- 
tion of companies during the past sev- 
eral decades and that all will agree that 
the companies already established have 
benefited by the great increase in the 
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number of institutions preaching \\¢ gog. 


pel of life insurance. 
Held To Practices of Majo: ty 


“In view of the fact that over 0% oj 
the life insurance business in th: United 
States is written by companies whos 
practices, including acquisition c: sts, are 
controlled by the New York sta: utes. j: 
is inconceivable that the remaini: » com. 
panies, writing not in excess of 0% of 
the business in the United Staics, cay 
depart materially in their practic:s fro 
the standards maintained by the ma. 
jority of the companies. 

“Companies operating under the con. 
trol of the New York laws, dom inating 
the situation as they do, practically fix 
the price of life insurance to the in. 
suring public. It must follow that the 
practice of the remaining companics must 
conform, otherwise the variance would 
prevent such companies from corpeting 
with the New York controlled compa- 
nies in the open market. 

“Imperfect as, admittedly, Secions % 
and 97 of the New York laws have been 
in their functioning, restrictive legisla- 
tion along these lines may have worked 
beneficially to clear conditions existing 
at the time of enactment, and doubtless 
was the only practical solution of the 
problem at that time. I doubt the ne- 
cessity or wisdom at this time, how- 
ever, of accepting as a good business 
practice an emergency measure. Even 
assuming much good can come from the 
continuance of these laws in New York 
State, in their present or improved form, 
I am convinced that as a pattern to other 
states, such laws if generally adopted 
would render ineffectual that factor so 
necessary to the success of any business, 
namely, free and unfettered competition, 

“Competition in the matter of costs 
to the life insurance buying public has 
proved, and will doubtless continue to 
prove, an efficient and automatic control 
on acquisition expense. 

“Control of acquisition costs primarily 
rests with the company managemients. It 
should not be placed elsewhere. Legis- 
lation is the only alternative and it is 
not attractive. The vast mortality of 
life insurance executives of companies 
large and small, it is fair to say, are 
not paying for life insurance business 
more than the conditions and necessities 
inherent to the proper building of that 
number of life insurance companies, es- 
sential to inspire public confidence, re- 
quire. I do not mean that a company 
established, for illustration, but ten years 
ago may not be offering a greater in- 
ducement to agents than a company sev- 
eral times its age, but it seems necessary 
for the purpose of securing that volume 
of business essential to success and the 
proper functioning of new companies 
that they be permitted, within reason, 
to offer something as an inducement to 
secure agents and a proper volume of 
business.” 





LEADS SISLEY & BRINCKERHOFF 

Herbert J. Grant, who leads the agency 
of Sisley & Brinckerhoff, Inc., represent 
ing the Travelers, excepting only Ed- 
ward J. Sisley, in new paid-for life in- 
surance and heads the agency ‘or accl- 
dent production, has had a rcord 80 
far this year of at least one aj)lication 
a week and sometimes as high as nine. 
During the first thirty-seven weeks of 
this year Mr. Grant secured @ ‘otal of 
110 life and accident applicati:.:. His 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





* Tel. RECtor 7500 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO.’ 








HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CI’ * 


total paid production for the fi >! eight 

months is $464,300 life busi: ss_and 

$1,296 accident premiums. \!° Grant 

started with the Sisley & Bri). :erholf 
agency in 1924. 
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Views Insurance As 
Social Service Field 


WOULD BAR MANIPULATORS 


Supt. A. S. Caldwell Addressing Com- 
missioners, Cites St. Louis Case As 
Showing Need for Strict Regulation 








\Modern systems of insurance are not 
merely forms of commercial business but 
are instrumentalities of social service and 


as such must be carefully guarded, said 
Superintendent of Insurance A. S. Cald- 
well of Tennessee, as president of the 
National Convention of Insurance Comi- 
missioners, before the meeting at anid 
City, S. D., this week. 

“lt is an essential condition of the 
peace of mind of the great body of the 
insuring public that all shall feel abso- 
lutely protected against any failure of 
payment according to contract,” said 
Superintendent Caldwell. “It is a pub- 
lic calamity, if those who have made sac- 
rifices for years to pay premiums, are 
finally defrauded of the protection they 
have paid for. Therefore, in every state 
of the union, an administrative organi- 
zation is provided to exercise public su- 
pervision over the conduct of the insur- 
ance business within the several states.” 

It would be impossible to estimate ade- 
quately the money value of the reputa- 
tion that the state’s influence has over 
such supervision for sound insurance, he 
said. Hence, the reason of laws reguiat- 
ing the supervision of insurance compa- 
nies, which laws require that examina- 
tions be made periodically of insurance 
companies operating in the several states. 
Therefore, the commissioner incurs a 
weighty responsibility to the insuring 
public for the soundness of all compa- 
nies admitted by him. 

Continuing, Superintendent Caldwell 
said: “The necessity of such regulation 


and supervision, especially laws requiring 
periodical examinations of all companies, 
has recently been brought very forcibly 
to the attention of insurance companies, 
supervising officials, as well as the in- 
suring public, by a recent convention ex- 
amination made of a company, which ex- 
amination brought out startling facts 
concerning the management—or rather 
mismanagement—of the company’s af- 
fairs, to such an extent that the busi- 
ness of the company was compelled to 
be reinsured, and I wish here to com- 
mend the several supervising officials 
participating for the splendid service 
rendered by the way they handled the 
examination, whereby they were able to 
fully protect the interest of the policy- 
holders and stockholders, as well as to 
establish confidence in the great busi- 
ness of life insurance. Notwithstanding 
the crookedness disclosed in the man- 
agement of the company by some of the 
officials—supposedly for personal sain- - 
nevertheless even this did not affect the 
protection of the policyholders one dol- 
lar, proving most conclusively the wis- 
dom of strict laws and regulation as 
provided by all states. I dare say there 
is no other business that offers such 
absolute safety and protection to inves- 
tors as does the great business of in- 
surance, principally because of the strict 
supervision of the several states. 

“The duties of the insurance supervi- 
sors are of infinite variety and often of 
great difficulty, including as they do the 
supervision of all companies licensed to 
do business within their states, which 
duties also require that they see that 
the investments of the companies are in 
securities of unquestionable value, and 
that they are within the requirements 
of the law. These are but a few of the 
duties imposed upon the supervising of- 
ficials alike in the several states. There 
is much similarity and uniformity in the 
methods of procedure and the means 
adopted for the regulation and supervi- 


sion of insurance companies and agents. 
Benefits of Uniformity 

If there is a single element which more 
than any other factor may be said to 
have influenced and caused this unifor- 
mity and similarity, it is the co-operation 
of the several insurance supervisors and 
members of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners,” said Superin- 
tendent Caldwell. “This organization, in 
many instances unlike any other, has 
probably succeeded in accomplishing 
more for the welfare of not only the 
great insuring public, but also the great 
insurance organizations, than any other 
single factor. Nor can we doubt that 
their appreciation of uniformity would 
have been greatly lessened were it not 
for the contact with the fellow commis- 
sioners which has resulted from the de- 
liberations of the commissioners’ meet- 
ings, emphasizing to each commissioner 
the common nature of many of the prob- 
lems which face them in their respective 
states. 

“I am of the opinion that the uniform- 
ity of insurance laws will prove to be of 
the greatest benefit to the people of this 
country. The policyholder is directly in- 
terested in the final results of uniform 
laws and rules respecting the supervision 
of insurance. Each departure from such 
uniformity places additional burdens of 
administration and expense upon the 
company, and this in the end must be 
reflected in the cost of insurance. Ab- 
solute uniform legislation is the ideal 
toward which we should strive, but it is 
most difficult of attainment for many 
reasons. We have not yet attained the 
ideal, but in our reflections upon this 
subject we cannot fail to stress the im- 
portance of the constant influence ex- 
ercised during all these years by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners in originally exploring the 
field of uniform legislation and supervi- 
sion. The chief function of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners, to my mind, should 


be to execute the laws as they exist, 
without fear or favor.” 

On the tenure of office of insurance 
officials he said: “I feel that there is a 
vital need of stability in the tenure of 
officers and supervisors of insurance. It 
has been my privilege to serve now as 
commissioner of the state of Tennessee 
for a period of five years, and yet in 
that short time I have seen great 
changes in the personnel of the commis- 
sioners of the several states, and there 
is now comparatively few active mem- 
bers of this convention who were with 
us when I first became a member. This 
perpetual rotation in office is not con- 
ducive to stability in supervision.” 





USE ROTATION NOVELTY 





Advertising Conference Discussion Pro- 
gresses from One Table 
to Another 

Washington, Oct. 2—At the Life In- 
surance Section of the Insurance Adver- 
etising Conference an unique feature was 
the rotation of those present from one 
table to another for fifteen minutes of 
discussion at each table. There were 
six tables and five at each table. 

The principal subject of discussion re- 
lated to suggestions as to how the ad- 
vertising divisions of the companies can 
enlist the interest of other divisions in 
their work. 





GENERAL AGENT AT RICHMOND 

W. C. Bannister has been appointed 
a general agent at Richmond, Va., for 
the Conservative Life of Wheeling, W. 
Va. His territory will take in Richmond 
and contiguous territory. He has been 
a general agent at Richmond for several 
years for the Continental Casualty of 
Chicago, and will retain this connection. 
The Conservative has been without a 
representative at Richmond since Oscar 
Hornsby resigned the general agency 
there several months ago. 
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foremost underwriters in this agency. 


SCAR S. KIMBERLEY entered insurance after many years of 
success in advertising. 

and sold space for Doubleday, Page & Co. for eleven years. 
followed four years in Philadelphia as manager of the local adver- 
tising office of Collier’s Weekly. 


Mr. Kimberley was attracted to life insurance asa field of wide op- 
portunity and took an educational insurance course with J. Elliott Hall 
in 1924. Hehas been selling insurance ever since and is one of the 


pared to advise business and professional men on insurance trusts, 
monthly income insurance and the advantageous re-adjustment of 


He engaged in magazine advertising 


Mr. Kimberley is well pre- 


Then 


OSCAR S. 


ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
50 Church Street, New York 


What Mr. Kimberley has 


similar qualities can accomplish. 


training, men of 


accomplished under our 
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KIMBERLEY 





See our advertisement in the New York 
Evening Post next Tuesday and Thursday. 
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How Insurance Meets 
Problems of Business 


WHY HUMAN FACTOR IS VITAL 


Charles J. Rockwell Tells How Insurance 
Protects in Major Business 
Uncertainties 


The foundations upon which business 
success rest can be safeguarded only by 
iife insurance for the element of human 
activity and initiative is really the basis 
of credit and the means of attracting 
capital, said Charles J. Rockwell, director 
of the Rockwell School of Life Insurance 
and editor of “The Insurance Sales- 
man,” in his address before the conven- 
tion on “Protecting Business Interests 
Through Life Insurance.” Mr. Rock- 
well said: 

The Objectives of Business 

Business is primarily the business of 
people with property, and this business 
has for its object the creation of new 
values. To the present, or cost value of 
property human activity adds a new 
value, called profit. An interruption of 
business momentum may imperil the 
status of the present value and will cer- 
tainly reduce the measure of the new 
value hoped for, if it does not actually 
destroy all chance of securing it. Against 
such interruption by death we can in- 
sure, retaining the property element of 
profit-making intact and assuring the 
gains which were to arise from the ele- 
ment of human activity, thus actually 
creating new wealth instead of merely 
defending old. Probably undue stress 
has been laid upon the property element 
of business, forgetting that business suc- 
cess depends more upon people than 
upon property and that the ultimate cb- 
jective of all business is to create profits 
and not merely to pay for property al- 
ready acquired. The very nature of 
modern business demands a protection 
against losing the human element of it. 
The tendency of the times is toward 
skilled management of reservoirs of cap- 
ital contributed by non-active individ- 
uals, toward combinations of capital and 
capacities for joint endeavor and by ex- 
tensive delegation of important functions 
to trained employes. All along the line 
human life is the enlivening factor, un- 
certain though it may be in its duration. 
What promises help in improving the 
purposes for which business ventures €x- 
ist and stabilizes the bases upon which 
they rest will be popular and sought 
when so recognized. 


Problems of Ownership 


Leaving the purposes and objectives 
of business to view the structure of the 
enterprises themselves we find that re- 
sponsibility exists and problems present 
themselves because of ownership and be- 
cause of activity. The two may be in 
combination or separated. The nature 
of this ownership affects the individual 
in every case, and frequently the busi- 
ness as well, but the loss of activity is 
reflected in the business momentum. 
Ownership may be by a single individual 
or by individuals in some way. To the 
individual owner we offer three services, 
that his business shall not expose his 
general estate to any loss or uncertainty 
—a sacredly regarded depository for an- 
nually withdrawn profits with an assur- 
ance of their maximum value to his fam- 
ily only—and a quick delivery of his 
business to any selected successor, free 
of debt, and its valut to his estate in 
cash if desired. We protect him against 
the perils of over-reliance on employes 
by functional delegation, and, by assur- 
ing them of the permanency of their 
positions, avoid the necessity of associat- 
ing them with the enterprise in an own- 
ership relationship. It is characteristic 
of individually-owned enterprises that 
they do so delegate responsibility as they 
grow, since they cannot expand beyond 
the capacity of their owners to super- 


vise and finance. Hence new capacity 
must be employed and new capital bor- 
rowed or associated. Capital borrowed 
is no more of a menace than capital con- 
tributed by an associate for the term of 
his lifetime only, which is precisely the 
maximum limit of time any partner’s 
funds can be held in the enterprise. At 
his death his contribution may be de- 
manded by his representatives with un- 
known consequences to the business. The 
only thing that is sure is that the de- 
mand must be met, no matter what the 
cost may be, even though it be the life 
of the enterprise itsclf, as it sometimes 


is. 
On What Success Depends 

The service of life insyrance in in- 
creasing the net worth of terminated 
business ventures, and to provide funds 
with which to buy out a deceased part- 
ner’s interest (which is really returning 
to him his contributed capital with its 
accumulations) has been so consistently 
preached that its usefulness in this re- 
spect is now conceded. But the contin- 
gency this insures against is, after all, 
deemed a remote one as to its happen- 
ing, and the current prosperity of the 
enterprise dims the prophesy of the 
problem presenting itself. Life insurance 
has as great a value in promoting the 
success of a going concern as it is con- 
ceded to have in minimizing disaster or 
as a shock absorber. Our obligation is 
to present it in this light—as an ally to 
business success. 

Business success: rest upon three fac- 
tors. First: ample and elastic capital— 
expanding and contracting as required to 
meet the demands of the business. In- 
elastic capital demands dividends even in 
slack times and a shortage of it some- 
times limits profits. Second: the capacity 
to manage that capital—both alibity and 
opportunity must be present. Ability 
limited in opportunity by apprehension 
yields no profits. Third: a prospect of 
permanency in the venture undertaken— 
both creditors and patrons distrust an 
enterprise obviously temporary or which 
presents a constant threat of dissolu- 





tion. These three basic factors of capi- 
tal, capacity and continuity are not only 
closely interrelated but are in a degree 
transmutable notwithstanding the fact 
that capacity, which is a human attribute, 
seems to stand at the apex of the tri- 
angle. 
As an Aid to Capital 


Capital, which is usually regarded as 
made up of tangible resources, life in- 
surance can stabilize, liquify or augment. 
The tendency of such capital is to be- 
come frozen into fixtures, inventories or 
accounts receivable. It is always limited, 
its amount fixed as to maximum and 
minimum and subject to sudden recall. 
Only forced sales will release frozen in- 
ventories, and these entail losses either 
of profit or cost of goods, unless offset 
by cash from other sources; accounts 
are only partially collectable by a liqui- 
dating concern and pressure from a go- 
ing concern embarrasses and drives away 
its customers. Whether the need for 
cash is to meet liabilities or replenish 
capital withdrawn by an owner it is pre- 
ventable by life insurance. To meet the 
problem of capital limitation and fixation 
another form of capital than money or 
goods is necessary. Credit, which has 
been defined as machinery invented to 
take the place of tangible capital, must 
be made safe to use, safe to be depended 
upon and any chance of its loss offset by 
transforming the capital it supplies (in- 
tangible) instantly into cash capital, 
when its supporting bases are lost. But 
while credit is elastic capital it has its 
limitations as to maximum. When used 
to procure materials which freeze into 
inventories this reduces the amount still 
free. Nor does the best type of credit 
bear any fixed ratio to the tangible re- 
sources. It depends on the faith, con- 
fidence and judgment of the one granting 
it in the capacity to use it profitably of 
the persons to whom it was extended. 
Capacity then brings credit and credit is 
capital—hence capacity is itself capital. 
Only by life insurance, then, can an 


(Continued on Page 17) 





A Common Experience 


He sold a group policy covering five hun- 
dred employees and several weeks had passed 
before he had interviewed all his new pros- 
pects for individual life and accident in- 


surance. 


A group application is only the first fruits 


of a group sale. 


We are ready and willing to help you 
start selling group insurance. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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OUT FOR A MILLION 


Felix Levy’s Goal for October Ha; 
Been Unusually Successful; Se-ond 
Year in Business 


Twenty-six years old and in | 


3 sec- 
ond year in life insurance Fel! Pe 
of the Ralph G. Engelsman »cency 
Penn Mutual Life, has paid { sin 
than a million this year and is out to 


write a million in October. . Recenily, he 
built up one case from $100,000 t $700,- 
000. He is a graduate of Ney York 
University. 





HOME OFFICE BINDER 

October having been designate! Presi. 
dent’s Month, in honor of President 
Heye, the Guardian Life has sent to 
every fieldman a_ binder containing an 
envelope with eight applications which 
are to be forwarded to the home office 
after completion. This is in line with 
the promotion work that has been car. 
ried on by the publicity department 
among Guardian agents. 





Kansas City Clean-Up 
(Continued from Page 1) 


authorized to do business in the states of Mis. 
souri and Kansas, are desirous of improving 
underwriting conditions in the territory em. 
braced within those two states, and, 

Whereas it is believed by coming to a com. 
mon agreement with respect to underwriting 
practices and the observance of the laws of the 
two states and the insurance department rul- 
ings, we may be able to more effectively ac- 
complish the purpose referred to, 

Therefore, it is jointly and severally agreed 
by the undersigned as follows: 

First—That we shall not engage as regular 
sales agents persons who are not specially fitted 
in moral and mental equipment to bring in- 
telligent, efficient and conscientious service to 
the profession of life underwriting. 

Second—That we shall refuse to hire agents 
who are already engaged with other life in- 
surance companies before they shall have been 
honorably released from such employment. 

Third—That we shall refuse to contract with 
or to accept business from any person acting 
as an intermediator, when such person is not, 
and has no serious intention of becoming, a 
life insurance agent in good faith. 

Fourth—That we shall refuse to accept the 
business of an agent representing another com- 
pany without first consulting with his employer 
and shall transact such business through said 
employer. 

Fifth—That we shall refrain from circulariz- 
ing the agents of another company or solicit- 
ing business of any kind through agents under 
contract with another company. 

Sixth—That we shall adhere strictly to “truth 
in advertising’ and forbid the use of mislead: 
ing and unfair comparison by agents and will 
forbid their speaking ‘disparagingly of any sound 
life insurance company. 

Seventh—That we shall advise policyholders to 
complete all standard forms of policies in ac 
cordance with the original terms thereof, unless 
such change is made upon the recommendation 
and approval of the company originally issuing 
such policy after all the facts have been pre 
sented. ve 

Eighth—That we shall consider competition 
closed when application has been completed and 
settlement given. 

Ninth—That we shall be held responsible for 
the acts of our agents, within the scope of our 
authority, to whom these rules and regulations 
shall apply. 

Tenth—That we shall adhere to ethical prac- 
tice, state laws and department rulings am 
do everything that is possible to discourage ut 
ethical practices in the life insurance business. 

Eleventh—lIt is agreed there shall be an “Ex- 
ecutive Committee” of five. ; 

The Executive Committee may receive and 
act upon complaints, make investigations, render 
interpretations of this instrument, ass Upol 
questions related to underwriting — practices, 
render opinions and pass judgment, but in doing 
so it is agreed that said committee has been 
selected by us as “arbitrators” an that we 
have agreed severally and jointly to abide by 
the decisions of said committee and accept them 
as final and binding upon us. 


It is not the purpose of this agr-cment 10 
limit the scope of authority of the [xecutivé 
Committee in any manner whats: ver_ that 
might conflict with their ability and « —— 
to improve underwriting conditions ind te 
tionships. ee 

Every member of this agencys’ ©: inization 


is expected to be helpful in carryiny out - 
spirit of the General Agents Agreemet 5° ¢ - 
underwriting conditions in this commnity “7 
be so maintained as to render the hi; vest qua 
ity of service to the insuring public «nd guar 
antee to every life underwriter a mé~imum 0 
satisfaction and legitimate profit from '\'s labor. 


Any agent connected with this organi: ‘tion wh 
is not in sympathy with this agreem \ shou 
report that fact to the undersigned. \\e pn 
ready ,to co-operate with each one our 


sociates in the fulfillment of this. ple ‘ze- 
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Dag & Cornish Agency 
Hold Annual Meeting 


MANY LIFE HINTS GIVEN 





Mutual Benefit Organization Addressed 
1y Clay Hamlin, Oliver Thurman, 
j. C. McNamara and Others 





‘The ability to,meet people, sound am- 
biti n, capacity, for effort and happiness 
ani enjoyment in the work, are some of 
the .ualifications necessary in the make- 
up ' a ‘successful life underwriter, John 
C \'cNamara, manager of the New York 
ofl of the .Guardian Life, told the 
members of the’ Newark Day & Cornish 
age cy, Mutual Benefit Life, in his talk 
on ‘Prospeéctitig,” at their annual one 
day convention which was held Tuesday 
at ‘he ‘Canoe, Brook Club, Summit, 
N. | 

The life insurance business is a good 
business for a strong man but the worst 
business for a Sissy, he said. The two 
fundamentals for obtaining business is 
first, in knowing what to say and sec- 
ond, getting the opportunity to say it, 
said the speaker. 

In continuing his talk he said, “a life 
underwriter must have some definite 
plan in obtaining prospects and there are 
six ways in Obtaining them. First, natu- 
ral contact; second, reference; third, 
leads; fourth, situations, such as finan- 
cial needs and other methods; fifth, cold 
canvass and sixth, endless chain. An- 
other method is the obtaining the names 
of people who have been in railroad 
wrecks. 

“A life underwriter should ascertain 
the type of call he likes the best and 
stick to it. The great trouble in the 
life insurance business is that the life 
underwriter works out a plan and be- 
fore it is given a fair trial he gives it up 
and tries something else.” 

He also spoke briefly on the advan- 
tages of direet-by-mail canvass. The re- 
sults, he said, in his office have been 
more than satisfactory and he had ob- 
tained considerable business. 


Business Life Insurance Trust 
xplained 


The intricacies of “Business Life In- 
surance Trust” was explained by Otis M. 
MacMillan of, the Prentice-Hall agency, 
New York. He said the five elements 
necessary for such a coverage were 
trust propefty, trustor, trust purpose, 
beneficiary ahd trustee. The purpose of 
such coverage was to take care of the 
liabilities of death by cash to take up 
that liability. The field is rapidly de- 
veloping, patticularly in the financial 
world, the speaker said. 

In speaking’ on “Thoughts for the 
Agent” Johft Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
manager of the, Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, said that a life under- 
writer should tell a simple story to his 
Prospect and to cut out all of the phrases 
about reserve, ‘dividends and surplus 





contract. 





ATTENTION 


BROKERS AND 
SURPLUS WRITERS! 


You have heard of the NEW 
Modified Life with Change of Rate 
at End of Three Years 


of 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


Complete information which is now available 
indicates the extraordinarly low cost of this 


A call to JOHN 4247-4248 will bring the 


details to your office within an hour. 


Better yet. Come in and let us tell you about it. 


MANHATTAN ORDINARY AGENCY 
HENRY L. ROSENFELD, Manager 


JOHN M. CLAYTON, Asst. Manager 
Suite 709 
46 Cedar Street or 57 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 








standing of the company he represents. 
The latter is inclined to muddle the 
prospect because it is too technical, he 
said. Fitting the needs of the prospect 
by life insurance and explaining to him 
what it will do is one of the necessary 
qualifications of a life underwriter. 
“There are a great many life under- 
writers,” said Mr. Holcombe, “who after 
obtaining a prospect’s signature on the 
dotted line, mail the policy to him. This, 
he said, is one of the greatest mistakes 
that any life underwriter can make. 
Bring the policy to your prospect as it 
might be the means of increasing his 
insurance at a later date and at the same 
time makes the prospect feel that you 
are interested in him and his welfare.” 
He explained that he had taken out 
fourteen policies and two of them had 
been issued by the same agent. The 
others were issued by different agents, 
who after they had obtained the busi- 


ness from him had never come back to 
see whether he wanted any more insur- 
ance. 

He spoke briefly on the fact that a 
life insurance advisor was a_ splendid 
thing and that he thought that there was 
a large field for the life underwriter to 
develop. There are a great many men 
and even women, who would be only 
too glad to be advised on their life in- 
surance plan. The advantage of this de- 
velopment would lead to more business 
for the agent, he said. 

Clay Hamlin Speaks 

An unexpected visitor was Clay Ham- 
lin, Buffalo agent for the company, who 
spoke briefly on his method of obtain- 
ing business. He said that he believed 
in calling upon his prospects at least 
once a year for the reason that every 
man’s plans and living conditions and 
even business relations, changes annual- 
ly. In this way he keeps in touch with 


INDUCT DR. J. A. STEVENSON 





Reception by Company and Agency 
Marks Installation as Home Office 
Agency Manager 

With his office adorned lavishly with 
flowers, Dr. John A. Stevenson, former 
vice-president of the Equitable Society, 
was formally “inducted” as manager of 
the home office general agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life on Monday. There 
was a reception by the entire official 
staff of the company and the staff of the 
agency. Dr. Stevenson was presented 
by President William A. Law, who spoke 
of his various abilities, and of the part 
he will have, through his new position, 
in the great expansion program of the 
company. Mr. Law assured him of the 
complete co-operation of the executives 
of the company and of his new asso- 

ciates, i 

Dr. Stevenson outlined his plans for 
the management of the agency and then 
followed with a statement of his views 
respecting what branch of life insur- 
ance service should be emphasized in 
modern salesmanship. He reminded his 
hearers that the primary purpose of life 
insurance is to safeguard homes, 





SOME NEW APPOINTMENTS 


The Colonial Life of America an- 
nounced this week the following com- 
pany transfers: R. H. Joyce, manager, 
from Mt. Vernon to North Hudson; J. 
R. Silk, manager, from the Bronx to 
Mt. Vernon. The following appoint- 
ments also have been made: H. L. Oster, 
manager of Bronx office and J. Levine, 
manager at Allentown, Pa. 








his policyholders and in many cases in- 
creases his policyholder’s insurance, he 
said. 

He also stated that he believes in let- 
ting the prospect do the talking. In 
this way he can plan the needs of his 
prospect and show him the necessity of 
life insurance. He advised life under- 
writers not to talk too much. It does 
more harm than good, he said, in con- 
clusion. 

The convention was brought to a close 
with congratulatory remarks by Oliver 
Thurman, superintendent of agencies of 
the company, for the splendid work of 
the Day & Cornish agency for the past 
eight months. Success comes to every- 
one who works hard, he said, and he 
believed that the life insurance business 
was one of the hardest businesses to 
attain success in he knew of. 

The record of the Day & Cornish 
agency as announced showed that the 
agency had fourteen men on the com- 

’ : 7 

pany’s honor roll in 1927; two men for 
twenty-five years; three men for twenty 
years; four men for sixteen years; five 
men for thirteen years; six men for 
twelve years and eight men for ten years. 
Luncheon was served in the club house. 
The meeting was attended by about 
seventy-five. 











iends of the Company everywhere. 
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FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


Long established and consistently progressive, providing perfect protection at a 
net cost which is notably low, and rendering prompt and efficient service, the 
Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal company to represent. 
of squaré dealing are back of every one of our agents. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Th a Billion and a Half of Insurance in Force 


a oe 


any years 
They find enthusiastic 











Pennsylvania 











Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Since premiums were much reduced January 1, 
1927, the average premium per policy has been 
increased owing to a larger average policy 


The new dividend scale, in effect January 1, 1928, 
shows on the average a greatly reduced cost to the 
policyholder, which should enable the Provident 
agent still further to increase his production and 
the size of the policy sold. 


Founded 1865 
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Newspaper Publicity 
Competes With ‘Thrills’ 


MUST BE MADE INTERESTING 


H. P. Brandon Tells of Difficulties of 
“Making” Front Page of Newspaper 
of Today 





To get newspaper publicity today the 
material must compete in interest with 
the thrills of crime, romance and sports, 
said H. P. Brandon, advertising manager 
of the Columbus Mutual Life, speaking 
before the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence at Washington this week. 

Changes in American social life, as re- 
flected in the newspapers, are almost in- 
credible, said Mr. Brandon. There has 
been a persistent growth in urban popu- 
lation. Startling developments in indus- 
try and transportation have come with 
revolutionary inventions to save labor 
and time. Prosperity apparently is with- 
out limits, as we used to know limits. 
Luxuries are commonplaces. Educa- 
tional institutions graduate a hundred 
times as many as at the beginning of 
this century. Young men and women, 
with trained minds, achieve in business 
and professions more before they are 
thirty-five than father did in a lifetime. 
Religion, he said, which occupied so much 
of father’s and mother’s thought, is no 
mystery at all to our young people. Most 
of the old mystery is easily accounted 
for by the sciences they have learned, 
and the rest can be dismissed as poetical 
allegories. Apparently, only a few of the 
younger generation expect to perform 
any manual labor, and, as the immigra- 
tion bars are up, we are yearly bidding 
higher and higher for physical labor. 
The thrifty working man is sending his 
children to college—not to follow his 
craft—but to take their places in a high- 
er social scale. Youth, instead of being 
inspired to get ahead in a financial way 
by saving more, adopts the formula of 
earning more. 

Sensations in Everyday News 
Continuing, Mr. Brandon said: 
“Success in the arts, sciences, profes- 

sions, business, and amusements—par- 
ticularly in business and amusements— 
is exalted and rewarded as never before. 
Million dollar profits in a single deal, 
hundred thousand dollar salaries—even 
hundred thousand dollar fees—are fre- 
quently mentioned. A movie actor whose 
youth was spent in the poverty of the 
slums is paid a million a year. A young 
prize fighter receives a million for half 
an hour’s exhibition, and then yields his 
championship to wed the heiress of many 
millions and many social graces, too, it is 
said. Over eighty thousand people at- 
tend a baseball game. Many throngs of 
from 20,000 to 90,000 each attend football 
contests in a single day. Millions listen 
to a musician or speaker over the radio. 
Motorists set new records for speed and 
distance—and fatalities. Aviators span 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. Youthful 
daredevils with criminal tendencies make 
their predecessors look like novices. 

“American life is unprecedentedly col- 
orful, dramatic, gay, tragic—and a won- 
derful panorama of activity—and unrest 
—constantly is brought to the attention 
of the present-day news editor. He 
never is at a loss for material to fill his 
space. The amount of advertising and 
his mechanical equipment usually deter- 
mine the size of his edition. Depart- 
ments, Editorial, Sports, Markets, Thea- 
ters and radio, pages for women, and the 
Features, including the Comics, require 
fixed space. When this total is added 
to the total of advertising, the editor 
knows what is left for news. 

“Hence, the publicity man should not 
be surprised if the news editor insists 
that material submitted for publication 
be sent in in advance of his rush hours, 
that it be concise and interesting—not 
merely matter-of-fact information. In 
preparing copy, the publicity man should 
ask himself whether he would run it if 
he were at the news editor’s desk and 

crowded for space. Let him ask him- 














SECURITY — 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 








Organized 1845 








self whether he would even read it, if 
he were what might be called ‘an aver- 
age subscriber.’ If his answers are in 
the negative, he should make his story 
more concise, more interesting, if pos- 
sible, more entertaining, and he should 
not forget the competition for the space 
he seeks. Old prejudices against life in- 
surance are being broken down slowly. 
Many people still don’t like to hear about 
it or to read about it. That it is sold in 
so much greater volume than formerly 
may be due to the fact that modern 
agents present the subject in a more 
skillful way. 

“A week ago one of our prominent 
campaign speakers quoted many statis- 
tics to support his argument that a pro- 
tective tariff guarantees prosperity. He 
quoted evidences of American economic 
stipremacy, including billions in bank de- 
posits and savings accounts. There was 
no mention of the billions in life insur- 
ance. Here was a strange omission, and 
yet one which is frequently brought to 
our attention. We know that 12 billions 
of reserves held by our life companies 
constitute savings. It is a sum so vast 
that you couldn’t imagine one of states- 
manship calibre ignoring it. Probably it 
escaped the speaker’s summary because 
he regarded it as the public generally 


does—just so much accumulated by the 
insurance companies. He may never have 
thought of it as a tremendous savings 
fund belonging to forty or fifty million 
people.” 

Concluding, Mr. Brandon said: “How 
is the publicity man to get the news edi- 
tor to publish the true story of the in- 
stitution of life insurance, and, if he gets 
the story past the shears and the blue 
pencil, how is the ‘average subscriber’ 
to be led to read it? Frankly, I can’t 
give any tangible advice, except to re- 
peat that material submitted for publi- 
cation must be prepared so as to com- 
pete in relative public appeal with the 
most interesting current history—the he- 
roes, the heroines, and the villians of 
the first page, the romances of the fi- 
nancial and woman’s pages, the thrills 
of the sport section, and the hilarious 
fun of the comic sheet.” 





FRASER AGENCY GAINS 

The Peter M. Fraser agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life during Septem- 
ber paid for $1,536,000 of new business, 
making the total for the year over $18,- 
000,000, a gain of more than $3,000,000 
for the first nine months of the year. 
The agency has insurance in force of 
more than $115,000,000. 














Certain accidental deaths... 


per $1,000. 
Income—Non-Medical. 


Are you Interested in an agency? 
you all about it. 








Concord, New Hampshire 
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Accident Benefits $50. per WEEK for fifty- two weeks 
$25. per WEEK thereafter 


JNon-cancellable) 
Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


-Our Company offers complete protection. 
$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Any natural death........... 
Any accidental death......... 


$5.000 : 
10.000 
15,000 


Also $5,000 ‘‘Preferred Risk’’ Policy—high value— low premiums; age 35, $19.91 
Endowment age 85—Juveniles age 10 years and upward—Monthly 


Insures and assures your client’s future and yours 


Our Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell 
Write him direct—and directly. 


_ UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


INQUIRE 
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Interesting Results 
In Study of Lapses 


A PHOENIX MUTUAL SURVEY 





Women Hold On More Persistently 
han Men; Family Beneficiary 
Policies Stay in Force 





The Phoenix Mutual Life has made 
another survey of the insurance buyer 
with some interesting results. This time 
it is a survey of the lapsed policies writ- 
ten during 1925 and dropped by the end 
of 1927. It was found that the policy- 
holders who name members of their im- 
mediate family as beneficiary, and about 
nine out of ten do so, make fewer can- 
cellations than do others. Eighteen and 
one-half per cent. of the insurance s0 
written in 1925 had been lapsed by the 
end of 1927. Where beneficiaries were 
of other types, the lapse ratio was as 
follows: Business, 21% of the total 
amount so payable; estate, 20%; miscel- 
laneous, including: policies left to aunts, 
cousins, fraternities, lodges, etc., 27%. 
The foregoing figures are not abnormal- 
ly high. On the contrary, the Phoenix 
Mutual lapse ratio for some years has 
been consistently lower than the coun- 
try-wide average for all companies. 

Women hold on more persistently to 
the life insurance protection placed on 
their own lives than do men. While 
there were about ten times as many men 
buyers as women in 1925, and while the 
men had bought an. average of $3,532 
(more than twice as much as the wom- 
en’s average of $1,720), by the end of 
1927 the men had developed a lapse 
ratio one-third greater than the women. 

“The surrender of partially-matured 
life insurance policies is a grave menace 
to plans for family protection and old 
age security but, more than that, it is 
a flagrant economic waste,” declared 
Winslow Russell, vice-president of the 
company, in discussing the facts dis- 
closed. ; 

“There is a mistaken notion,” said he, 
“that the mortality of human life is the 
only item entering into the cost of life 
insurance protection. Actually, the high 
mortality in men’s financial plans lays 
a very real burden upon such costs. No 
man should drop his protection in any 
good life insurance company without the 
most compelling of reasons nor without 
first securing the best of disinterested 
advice.” 





JOINS WHATLEY AGENCY 


F. C. Wiggington Made Against Gen- 
eral Agent of Chicago Agency of 
Aetna Life 
General Agent S. T. Whatley of the 
Aetna Life at Chicago has announced 
the appointment of Frank C. Wiggington 
as assistant general agent, succceding 
Henry K. Schoch, recently appointed 


general agent at Boston. Mr. Wigging- 
ton has served during the past year as 
assistant to Mr. Schoch in the Chicago 
office. 

The new assistant general agent is ad- 
mirably qualified for his new duties. Fol- 
lowing his graduation ffom the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Mr. Wiggington 1m 
1922 entered the employ of the Reli- 
ance Life at Denver. He was subse- 
quently appointed agency organizcr and 
supervisor. 

He later joined the J. Stanley Edwards 
General Agency of the peril Life at 
Denver, where he acted as agency st 
pervisor for one year. He came to Chr 
cago in October, 1927. ’ 

In addition to serving as a sup¢rvisor 
for Mr. Whatley, Mr. Wiggington has 
assisted Mr. Schoch, former as»:stan 
general agent, as an instructor. He was 
an instructor at a Spring school «t the 
Chicago agency this year and will com 
duct another school this fall. 
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$200,000 Club In N. Y. 
Life Hold 3 Day Meet 

INSPIRATIONAL TALKS. GIVEN 

y. P. Lindsay, Was, MacFarlane and 


F. L. Morton Among the Speakers 
at Atlantic City 





Interesting points on home office man- 
agement, practical sales talks, trust 
agrecments, optional settlements, busi- 
ness insurance and other vital problems 
were brought out at the three day con- 
vention of the Greater New York de- 
partment of the New York Life $200,000 
club which was held last week at the 
Hotei Ambassador, Atlantic City, and at- 
tended by more than 175 members and 
their wives. 

The convention opened on Thursday 
morning with William M. Harris, in- 
spector of agencies, presiding. After a 
formal introduction of the new mem- 
bers of the club by Mr. Harris, George 
A. Kederich, Brooklyn supervisor, gave 
a practical sales talk. He said that a 
great many sales were lost because of a 
poor approach. He also advised the old 
time life underwriter to change his 
method of selling life insurance, if neces- 
sary. Some agents who have been with 
the company for years have had but one 
style of sales talk. Getting into a rut 
is causing some of the old timers to 
lose business. “A change in tactics is 
well worth trying. Bring your sales talk 
up to the minute and production will be 
increased,” said Mr. Kederich. 

$714,700,178 In Dividends Since 1845 
Actuary William MacFarlane then 
gave a brief outline of the dividend rec- 
ord of the company. He said the divi- 
dends paid from 1845 to 1910, covering 
a period of sixty-five years, totaled $117,- 
179,016. In 1911 the company paid out 
in dividends $9,259,107 while those pay- 
able in 1928 would total $59,886,112. The 
total amount of dividends paid since 1845 
amounted to $714,700,178, covering a pe- 
riod of eighty-three years. 

In speaking of the. financial strength 
of the company he said the total assets 
on January 1, 1928, amounted to $1,- 
401,076,821, and liabilities $1,285,849,009. 
The surplus funds totaled $115,227,812. 

During 1927, said Mr. MacFarlane, the 
company paid in death claims over $48,- 
300,000; paid to living policyholders more 
than $90,500,000; loaned to policyholders 
over $47,000,000 and 1927 dividends in- 
cluding the $90,500,000 above 
$53,000,000. In conclusion he said that 
in 1845 the total insurance in force 
amounted to $799,000, and at the close 
of 1927 it was $6,285,858,724. 

L. Seton Lindsay, second vice-presi- 
dent, gave a brief talk on “Home Office 
Management.” He explained what the 
home office was doing in working out 
problems that were fair to the agent 
and the policyholder. He also spoke of 
the new building of the company. The 
session was brought to a close with a 
general talk by F. P. Bent, a Brook- 
lyn avent. A luncheon followed the ses- 
sion and the afternoon and evening was 
given over to golf and sightseeing. 

Agency Service Bureau Head Talks 

The Friday morning session was 
open 1 by a.talk by F. L. Morton, head 
of t!e agency service bureau, on tax 
Mmsur ince, trust agreements, optional set- 
tlem-nts and business insurance. He 
poin'-d out the fact that considerable 
Contiision results through an inexperi- 
ence. agent attempting to sell business 
and ‘ax insurance without a full knowl- 
edge of both subjects. To sell this type 
Of insurance an agent must be fully ac- 
quaited with the advantages of their 
coverage, so he can point out to his 
Prospect the necessity of such coverage, 
said \fr. Morton. 

Mr. Morton has been with the com- 
Pany for five years and previous to that 
Was engaged in newspaper work in Bos- 
ton for more than six years. Other 


totaled * 


speakers included Dr. M. L. King, medi- 
cal director, who spoke on “Health and 
Medical Facts,” and Frank Lantry on 
“Disability”; E. T. Mimne, assistant sec- 
retary and member of the insurance 
committee, and J. M. Schermer, super- 
visor of agents, gave general talks. Fol- 
lowing a luncheon the delegates spent 
the afternoon in seeing Philadelphia. 

The convention was brought to a close 
on Saturday morning with a breakfast 
which was followed by a general discus- 
sion among the agents. 

Eighteen Years a Club Member 

Nine women won membership this year 
in the Greater New York department, 
Miss Jane Dedell, who has been with the 
company since 1910, being the star of the 
group with the unequaled record of being 
a member of the $200,000 club for eight- 
een consecutive years. She is attached 
to the Forty-second street branch. The 
other eight women and their paid in-club 
year totals are as follows: Rae Winchel, 
Nassau. branch, $275,000; Jeannette 
Chess, Mercantile branch, $256,875; Mrs. 
L. C. Neighbors, Putnam branch, $250,- 

; Mary . Shapiro, Manhattan 

branch, $212,000; Mrs. Anna Brecher, 
Putnam branch, $210,703; Frances Seiff, 
Bronx branch, $204,000; and Mrs. Bertha 
Horowitz, Madison Square branch, 
$200,000. 











Manhattan Life Raises 
Limits To $100,000 


$25,000 
Liberalized Policy Shown in Announce- 
ment of Increased 

Amounts Taken 


Notice of Removal 


We take pleasure in 
announcing removal 
to our new Home 


WITH DISABILITY 








The Manhattan Life has increased its Offices t 
limits to $100,000 with disability coverage a 
up to $25,000 and $50,000 on examination Madison Avenue 
by one special examiner as announced at 
by President Thomas E. Lovejoy this 
week. | 60th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


On standard lives, male and female, the 
company hereafter will consider for its 
own retention the following amounts: 

















PT eR ED. sacucdvadias 7,500 25,000 
Males Retention Coverage THOMAS E. LOVEJOY 
ABES 10 1617 5c enc ce G5,000 $ 15,000 President 
Lane) io | Sarees 10,000 30,000 — _ 7 
Be Ee icicarvegeves 15,000 50,000 
BONS Biecinenn ed 20,000 100,000 
EE) kL) eS 15,000 50,000 : ; 
“61 to 65 «2... eee ees 7,500 25,000 male lives ages 26 to 50; other ages in 
Females Retention Coverage oportion 
Agee ONG 97 cnc ncvce- $5,000 $15,000 4 Proporuon. , 
“18 to 21 wees eee eens 7,500 25,000 Coverage for $25,000 on Standard male 
WE Ue ae secsneeaunes 10,000 50,000 lives ages 26 to 50; other ages in pro- 
Coverage for $25,000 on Standard portion. 
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United States. 


Life 
Accident - 
Group 





One Billion 


Missouri State Lite Now Largest Life 
Insurance Company West of the 


ITH more than one billion, one hundred forty 
million dollars of life insurance in force, the 
Missouri State Life now ranks 14th amongthe more 
than 350 Legal Reserve Life Companies of the 


It is the largest life insurance company west of the 
Mississippi River. 


The Company writesall forms of modern, up-to-date 
protection —Life, Accident, Health, Group and 
Salary Savings insurance. 


Splendid openings for progressive men. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


Health 


Mississippi River 


COD 


Home Office, St. Louis 





Missouri STATE LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
Send me your Agency proposal 
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Purpose of Lincoln 
Historical Foundation 


NOW HAS SEVERAL BUREAUS 





Lincoln National Life’s Publications Di- 
rector, E. P. Hermann, Tells of Re- 
search Work 





The foundation and purposes of the 
Lincoln Historical Research Foundation 
by the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was explained to the In- 
surance Advertising Conference at 
Washington this week by Edgar P. Her- 
mann, director of publications for the 
company. Mr. Hermann said that when 
President Arthur F. Hall began to or- 
ganize the Lincoln National Life in 1905 
he called together a small group of men 
who had the common purpose of estab- 


lishing a company on the highest ideals 
and they wanted a name “so proud that 
men and officers will give their lives to 
keep it stainless,” and they felt that only 
one name would fill all the specifications, 
that of Abraham Lincoln. President 
Lincoln’s son, Robert Lincoln, was con- 
sulted and approved the use of the name. 
In explaining the purposes of the foun- 
dation, Mr. Hermann said: 

“Tt was not until this past year that 
the interest in Lincoln which had been 
growing during these years found ex- 
pression in the creation of a foundation 
for the study of this great character. 
Mr. Hall was serving as director of the 
Indiana Lincoln Memorial interests in 
the northern area of the state, when he 
came in contact with Louis A. Warren, 
Lincoln historian, who was then lectur- 
ing on Lincoln in the interest of the 
Memorial project. Incidentally, Mr. Hall 
learned of the enormous amount of re- 
search work which Mr. Warren had done 
over a period of ten years. After read- 
ing Mr. Warren’s book which presents 
a documentary history of the Kentucky 
Lincolns, he became convinced that he 
was just the man to lead the group of 
Lincoln enthusiasts connected with the 
conipany, in some direct service related 
to Lincoln. 


How Foundation Functions 

“There are two distinct classes of in- 
formation handled by the foundation that 
might be called incoming and outgoing. 
A vast amount of source materials has 
been selected during the time the foun- 
dation has been in operation. Repre- 
sentatives of the company as far west 
as California and as far east as New 
York have contributed items to this col- 
lection. The company itself recently pur- 
chased over two thousand manuscripts 
of great historical value. This material 
must be put in shape for publication, as 
the foundation is more than a deposi- 
tory. The outgoing materials is of prime 
importance although some contribution 
has been made in conserving records 
that might otherwise be lost. 

“Tt has seemed best to think of the 
foundation as consisting of several bu- 
reaus as follows: research, correspon- 
dence, collection, exhibit, publication, 
speaking, and contest. In most instances, 
the name of the bureau is self-explana- 
tory. The foundation will continue to 
encourage research work, although the 
mass of material already on hand is suf- 


Rantant tr 


© empply raw material for several 


laree publeations. The correspondence 
or informaticn bureau is already render- 
ing service to Lincoln collectors and stu- 
dents of Lincoln. Several card index 


systems have been built up which carry 
about every phrase of Lincoln informa- 
tion that one could anticipate. Although 
these are not complete by any means, 
lists are in the making of Lincoln memo- 
rials, including statues, buildings, tablets, 
parks, ete.; business houses, schools, or- 
ganizations, using the name Lincoln; 
individuals making collections or espe- 
cially interested in Lincoln; and, most 
yalucble of all, a chronological index 
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To-day, Nylic Agents are en- 
abled to obtain insurance 
for approximately three 
out of every five clients 


who otherwise would 





NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


446 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


President erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 


_ Pioneering 


Gg Progress always requires pioneering. Some- 


one must take the first steps, must lead in 
the exploring of new fields, must “go before 
and remove obstacles for those who follow.” 


In order to fulfil its obligation to humanity, 
life insurance must seek new ways of service, 
in addition to extending the old. Andsoit 
must have pioneers. The New York Life 
has always recognized this obligation. 


Many years ago this Company undertook to 
pioneer in the field of sub-standard risks. 


After a long and intensive study of declined 
cases, it found that special rates could be 
calculated, permitting, with safety, the ac- 


ceptance of many risks which previously had 
been rejected. 


On July 1, 1896, the Company issued its 
first sub-standard policy. Since then, the 
writing of insurance on impaired lives has 
been a part of the New York Life’s regular 
service to the public, and has gradually been 
adopted by a majority of the larger companies. 
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New Home Office Building now being 
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of Lincoln’s life. This will eventually 
become the world’s Lincoln inforniation 
bureau. 

“The bureau of collections is gathering 
many interesting items and is also as 
sisting. many collectors in finding items 
in which they are interested. I: an- 
ticipates the display of these collections 
in the spacious halls of the office build- 
ing which will be in charge of the by- 
reau of exhibits. The most valuable 
item now being displayed is the famous 
Lincoln plaque made by Pickett, thie as- 
sociate of Volk. It was bought many 
years ago at a cost of $1,000, and its 
value has more than doubled since that 
time. It will appear insignificant, how- 
ever, compared with the heroic bronze 
statue of Lincoln which is to stand in 
the court in front of the. office building, 

“The publication bureau has a very 
full program. It has already begun to 
utilize the four company publications for 
the dissemination of information gath- 
ered by the foundation. At least four 
books are nearing completion and sey- 
eral pamphlets are now ready for the 
press. The speakers’ bureau is already 
functioning and the head of the depart- 
ment been called to address important 
gatherings. Other members of organi- 
zation are preparing talks on Lincoln to 
be delivered before luncheon clubs, 
school groups, etc. 

“The contest idea has already been de- 
veloped to some extent and a state wide 
oratorical program was recently directed 
in which most of the high schools in 
the state participated. Further efforts 
along this line are in the making, which 
will be national in scope. 

“While the entire effort is philan- 
thropic in purpose, the publicity depart- 
ment of the company is making an effort 
to do this by using some of the regular 
channels through which publicity natur- 
ally flows; the press; both daily and pe- 
riodic papers; the platform; radio; sign- 
boards serving as historical markers, 
etc.; featuring the efforts of the foun- 
dation. From the contact viewpoint, 
there are many possibilities open to our 
advertising department and especially as 
it has to do with the developing of our 
agency force. The policyholder is also 
to be reached through this foundation 
and a special service for him is being 
planned. There is also a very excellent 
opportunity here for opening the doors 
of prospective applicants for instance. 
All that appears lacking in the co-ordi- 
nation of Lincoln Historical Research 
Foundation and the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Lincoln National Life In- 


. surance Company is sufficient time to 


put the plans already drawn up into 
active operation.” 





BOSTON MANAGERS’ SCHOOL 


The managers’ school, conducted by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, of Hartford, was held last week 
in the home office building of the New 
England Mutual Life at Boston. The 
school, which was devoted to an inten- 
sive study of the problems connected 
with the management of a general agen- 
cy, and open to all ‘managers, general 
agents, and supervisors, held a four day 
session here. John Marshall , Hole mbe, 
Jr, and H. G. Kenagy were the i- 
structors in charge. It was pronounced a 
great success. 

There were fifty-two in attendarice at 
the school, including thirty agency man- 
agers and supervisors from PB. ston, 
fourteen from other points in New Eng- 
land, such as Bridgeport, New [laven, 
Hartferd, Portland, Providence and 
Springfield, and seven home office exe 
ectives incladine teva ftem London On- 
trrio. One cf those it attendance was 
Mr. Takagi, secretary of the Meig’ L'te 
of Tokio, Japan, who has been stu lying 
American methods for the past three 
months at the office of the Burexu at 
Hartford. 





Life insurance supplies capital for the 
uncapitalized, says William J. Gr:ham, 
second vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical Suggestions to-Help the Man With the Rat 


About legal department of 
Settlement the Union Central 
Options Life, has written an 


interesting article for 
the company Bulletin in which he points 
out what settlement options can do, and 
what they cannot do. “The agent is the 
pilot for the insured,” says the writer, 
“and it should be his duty to steer him 
clear of the rocks. Here are a few short 
and simple. rules which he says the un- 
derwriter can use for ready reference: 

1. Don’t make unnamed persons 
beneficiaries for lump sum payments, 
unless they are the children or grand- 
children of the insured. 

2. Don’t make unnamed persons bene- 
ficiaries to receive interest or instal- 
ments, unless they are the children of 
the insured. 

3. Don’t make payments depend on 
the marriage of anyone but the widow 
of the insured. 

4. Don’t make payments of interest 
or instalments to more than two payees 
(or classes of payees) in succession; 
(example: interest to wife for life, then 
interest equally to children for life, but 
not interest to a third beneficiary there- 
after). 

5. Don’t start on one option and then 
change to another, unless the first op- 
tion is Settlement Option No. 3. 

6. Don’t forget that a beneficiary may 
die before receiving all the payments in- 
tended for him; provide for this contin- 
gency. 

Don’t encourage the insured to 
draw up a form. Get him to tell you 
what he wants; not how he wants it. 
Drawing a Settlement Option is a job 
lor an expert insurance lawyer. Also, 
don’t let the insured’s lawyer draw up 
the form; if you needed an operation, 
you would not go to your family physi- 
cian who never performed an operation 
in his life. You would go to a specialist. 
The same applies here. 

aa oan aa 


The current num- 

On ber of “The Federal” 

The contains an interest- 
Approach ing and informative 
discussion of the sub- 
Ject of approach in life insurance sell- 
Ing, written by Alfred Holzman. He 
Writcs in part as follows: “Many sales- 
men have told me that they can make 
@ good approach and explain their poli- 
cies, but cannot close. My answer al- 
ways has been invariably that their fail- 
ure in closing is not due to the lack 
of knowing how to close, but is due to 
a larve extent to their lack of making 


4 proper approach for the purpose of 
Setting the prospect’s attention. You 
may talk all you please and you may 
make a wonderful presentation, but if 
the rospect is still thinking of some- 
thine else and not thinking of you, all 
ol your talking is in vain and there is 
not much chance to close. If you ana- 
lyze this and think about it, you will 


agree with me. 
The most important part of the in- 


ie 


- 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Elliott Pugh of the 


terview is the first twenty words that 
you say. If you cannot create enough 
impression with that first twenty words 
that you say, very few prospects will 
listen to what you say after you have 
uttered your first twenty words. In 
order to have a prospect listen to you, 
with the first twenty words, you must 
make him want to listen, 

“One of the best methods to make a 
man want to listen is to bring in some 
curiosity appeal immediately after your 
approach, because curiosity is one of 
the greatest driving forces of human na- 
ture and people will listen after their 
curiosity has been aroused with great 
attention. 

“Curiosity will make men do things 
which they would not do otherwise. If 
one should stand on a busy street and 
look into the air as if he were watching 
an airplane, almost everybody that 
passes would look up and try to locate 
that airplane and this is solely due to 
curiosity.” 

* 4 
At the Mackinac 


Raise conference of the 
Your Equitable Life As- 
Sights surance Society 


Fred Deichmann of 
that company gave the following advice: 
“In order to increase your business, 


raise your sights. Don’t be satisfied 
with a small increase each year. Be 
willing to try a new system. If some 


other man is doing more business than 
you, it is probably not because he is any 
more intelligent or industrious, but be- 
cause he is working on a better system.” 





HAlcut, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











PARTICIPATING INSURANCE 
ON ALL FORMS 


First year dividends (con- 
tingent on payment of second 
year premium. ) 


Low Net Cost 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 
110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 5058—6691 














in Iowa, its home state. 
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Seven Years Of Iowa Leadership 


AGAIN IN 1927, THE BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
led all companies in the writing of new, paid-for life insurance 
The total for 1927 was $20,193,476 


LAST YEAR WAS THE SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE 
year in which the Bankers Life has achieved Iowa leadership 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


THE ONWARD MARCH COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 














Harry W. Pipkin, 


How To district manager of 
Protect the Missouri State 
Renewals Life at Johnson City, 


Tennessee, tells in 
the company Bulletin the methods he 
uses to protect his renewals. He is a 
member of the Quarter Million Club. He 
says in part: 


Follows Program Method 


“In soliciting I endeavor to carry out 
the program idea; to make ‘each individ- 
ual policy or unit of insurance cover 
some specific purpose. I really feel that 
the agent is not doing his proper duty 
in just selling the man ‘Insurance.’ The 
agent should know all the different val- 
ues of an insurance policy and should 
be schooled in salesmanship. But the 
more important thing for him to know 
is the proper administration and con- 
servation of insurance. 


“This presents to the agent a real com- 
plication. If this problem is taken care 
of lapses will be reduced to a minimum, 
and this minimum will consist of lapses 
which are really and truly instances 
where finances are such that premiums 
cannot be paid and where all non-for- 
feiture provisions have been used. 


Sell Renewal Idea on First Interview 
“I tell my client in interviewing him 
that it is not for me to tell him the 
amount of insurance for which he can 
pay. My duty is to assist him to the 
best of my ability in taking care of his 
needs. In many cases he knows what 
his needs are and how he is situated 
to care for them. With his giving me 
that knowledge I can then fit the life 
insurance contract to his needs. 


“A common practice of the unscrupu- 
lous underwriter is to attempt to sell a 
dissatisfied policyholder a policy in his 
own company, regardless of whatever 
other company in which he may be car- 
rying the policy or policies he has in 
mind. It is very unfair to him- for the 
underwriter to rewrite his insurance on 
some other basis. This underwriter 
should tell the dissatisfied policyholder 
that regardless of what insurance com- 
pany may have his business, he can con- 
vert his policy to one with which he 
would be pleased and show him how to 
do this. 

“IT frankly believe that if all underwrit- 
ers would pursue this course that they 
would make more money and would 
contribute to the promotion of life in- 
surance generally.” 











in America then and there. 





are invited to apply to 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


34 Nassau Street 





Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Service e 


N IDEAL became a reality when, on February 1st, 1843, 
A “The Mutual Life of New York” issued its first policy. 
The business of life insurance on the mutual plan started 


Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to greatness 
—age in itself is no great distinction. 
with high ideals of business conduct, which still prevail. It aims 
at quality and to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their representatives 
The Mutual Life has an outstanding record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as a career 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


2nd Vice- President and M 


The Mutual Life began 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
ger of Agenci 





New York, N. Y. 
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Texas Companies In 
Joint “Ad” Campaign 


HOW COST WAS DISTRIBUTED 





Lorry Jacobs of Southland Life Tells Ad 
Conference Methods that 
Proved Success 





The co-operative advertising campaign 
that has been conducted this year by 
the life insurance companies of Texas 
and its results was described before the 
Insurance Conference at 
Washington this week by Lorry Jacobs 
of the Southland Life of Dallas. Thir- 
tcen of the twenty life companies joined 
in the campaign when it was launched 
in May of this year. The basis of assess- 
ment was set at one-fifth of one per 
cent. of the preceding year’s premium in- 
come, with a minimum of $600 a year, or 
$50 monthly for the smaller companies. 
The agreement for this campaign covers 
a period of three years with the provi- 
sion that any company may drop out at 
any time, provided, however, they pay 
their pro rata share of the preparation 
cost for the year’s campaign. 

The three main objectives for the cam- 
paign are: 

(1) Selling the idea of Texas life in- 
surance for Texas people. 

(2) Spreading, as much as we could, 
education on the subject of life insur- 
ance as an institution; and making spe- 
cial efforts to dispel confusion as to what 
is meant by certain life insurance terms, 
and to warn Texas policyholders against 
the great danger of lapsation. 

(3) To increase, as much as possible, 
the standards of Texas agents, whether 
they be agents for the Texas companies 
or for companies with home offices out- 
side the state. 

Three features of the campaign were: 
First, the emblem we chose and, which 
appears in all our advertisements: Sec- 
ond, the slogan, “What Texas Builds— 
Builds Texas.” 

Finally, the budget books which we 
were offering free in every advertise- 
ment. These budget books, not only 
supply a real need because a great many 
Texas people are becoming more thrifty 
than they have been in the past, said 
Mr. Jacobs, but also because they give 
to each of the companies a real pros- 
pect list. In addition, many inquiries 
from men who have been impressed by 
the Texas campaign and want to repre- 
sent the Texas companies. 

As to the preparation of the campaign, 
each step in the preparation of copy was 
closely scrutinized by a committee of ex- 
ecutives of the Texas companies, com- 
posed of Harry L. Seay of the South- 
land Life; Graham Dowdell of the Ala- 
mo Life, John D. Mayfield of the Texas 
Life; Tom Poynor of the Southern 
Union Life, and A. C. Bigger of the 
American Life. Mr. Bigger is treasurer 
for the campaign and: assessments are 
made monthly in advance. 

The campaign has had the same ef- 
fect as the Southland Life campaign has 
had, Mr. Jacobs said, to encourage agents 
in the matter of advertising. Each com- 
pany is given from 300 to 1,000 proofs of 
the advertisements as they appear each 
month and these are sent out to agents 
with the request that they place them in 
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Why are Lincoln National Life 
men working with such special 
enthusiasm this month? 


October is the birth month of Vice- 
President Walter T. Shepard and 
the LNL men are paying him 
personal tribute and honor. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character’ 
FT. WAYNE, INDIANA 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $557,000,000 
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Underwriting Methods 


that are 


Sound—Liberal— Modern 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


87 Milk Street, Boston 








some prominent place in their communi- 
ties. Extremely gratifying reaction from 
the agents as to the advertising so that 
it is planned next year to adapt the ad- 
verising to agents’ use, and if possible, 
to persuade as many of them as possible 
to co-operate in running these advertise- 
ments in their respective communities. 
This is already being done voluntarily on 
this year’s campaign in at least five of 
the smaller towns in Texas. The com- 
pany advertising appears only in the 
larger cities of Texas; in three farm 
journals and one trade publication :— 
“Texas Insurance.” A by-product of the 
co-operative campaign is the use of the 
radio once a month for the purpose of 
broadcasting health talks prepared by 
medical ditectors of the Texas compa- 
nies. 

“We are extremely grateful to twelve 
Texas radio stations which have given 
us time for this talk each month,” con- 
tinued Mr. Jacobs. “It is not unlikely 
that the time will come when the Texas 
companies will co-operate in the owner- 
ship of a station, but I cannot say for 
certain as to whether or not that will 
happen. There is also a likelihood that 
Texas companies will co-operate in of- 


fering the people of Texas health ex- ° 


aminations, but here again I have no as- 
surance that this will be done. 

“I dare say a good many of you are 
asking in your own minds,” said Mr. 
Jacobs, “what about the other eleven 
companies which are not now included 
in this plan. I can tell you this much: 
Graham Dowdell of the Alamo Life and 





I recently visited these companies and 
have been assured that at least five of 
the eleven will join in the campaign at 
the first of the year. Whether or not 
two or the largest companies in the 
state will be included I cannot tell you, 
but we have hopes of seeing that day. 
So much for the Texas co-operative 
campaign and which should be of very 
much interest in the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference. This is the fact that 
the campaign has most certainly created 
an appetite for advertising, and five of 
the companies now included in the list 
of those co-operating are considering the 
appointment of advertising managers, 
and all of them are giving the question 


of advertising much more thought than 
ever before.” 





R. L. JONES AND HOOVER 

Nearly eight years ago when Robert 

- Jones was president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York, 
Herbert. Hoover came to a dinner of the 
association at the Arkwright Club, at 
the suggestion of Haley Fiske, and spoke 
in advocacy of the European children’s 
fund of which he was chairman. At the 
time Mr. Hoover signed the identification 
slip which is distributed at tables upon 
these occasions. Mr. Jones put it in his 
pocket with the comment: “Mr. Hoover, 
I will place this in my wallet and pre- 
Serve it against the day that you are 
President.” The insurance man has had 
photostated a facsimile of the slip Mr. 


Hoover filled out and has sent it to his 
mailing list. 


—.. 
— 


SEE INSURANCE MOVIES 





Four Famous Films Shown Before In. 
surance Advertising Club at 
Washington Meeting 
The “Get Together” dinner of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference with ¢. 
S. S. Miller, North British & Morcan- 
tile, in the chair, was followed by the 
showing of four famous insurance moy- 
ing pictures. They were the North Brit. 
ish’s “Rental Value” film; the Phoenix 
Mutual’s “Vanishing Fortunes”: the 
Hartford’s picture linking a “Saiurday 
Evening Post” “ad” with the sale of a 
sideline ; and the Metropolitan Lifc's pic. 
ture of overweights showing the ieces- 

sity of dieting. 

James E, Kavanagh, Robert Lynn Cox 
and Luther B. Little of the Metropoli- 
tan are attending the conference. 


Indirect Advertising 
Results 


(Continued from Page 1) 
good investment. We believe our efforts 
to promote the economic health and well- 
being of our policyholders is but a na- 
tural step beyond our work in the in- 
terest of their physical health. We think 
it also pays. Last year we received 
2,132 requests from group policyholders 
for specific services of one kind or an- 
other. We have received thousands of 
commendatory letters regarding our ser- 
vices to industry and commerce, and 
hence, indirectly, to our industrial and 
ordinary policyholders. And so, though 
advertising is not our object in these 
activities, they do unquestionably have 
great indirect advertsing value. 

“It might be well to pause here and 
call attention to the fact there has ar- 
rived in America today what may be 
called the ‘Buyers’ Market’ for life in- 
surance. By that statement I mean that 
millions of dollars of life insurance today 
are bought by discriminating citizens, 
who either telephone or write in or ask 
for information as to insurance cover- 
age. The day will probably never go 
by when much of life insurance will have 
to be sold or solicited. Unquestionably 
as the people of America become more 
and more familiar with the benefits to 
be obtained through life insurance, as 
they become more highly educated, they 
will become more ready to buy rather 
than to wait and have someone ‘sell’ 
them. 

“Indeed it is a fact that programs 
have been made so attractive in insur- 
ance that tens of thousands of Ameri- 
cans have, almost in a day, bought life 
insurance. I refer particularly to pro- 
grams which have been set up by et- 
terprising employers of labor whereby 
the employes are permitted to purchase 
insurance benefits on the group con- 
tributory plan. Direct salesmanship 1s 
here eliminated. 

“The lessened resistance our salesmen 
encounter is no doubt a large factor in 
the high rate of growth which our bus- 
ness has enjoyed. Our group customers, 
especially, show high appreciation of the 
service rendered them and often go out 
of their way to get us new customers 
or help us make a sale. Yes, we feel 
it pays to express our interest and good 
will toward our customers in deeds rath- 
er than in words alone.” 








Success in life underwriting is largely 
a matter of mental attitude and not men- 
tal capacity—M. J. Donnelly, Ecuitable 
Life Assurance Society. 





1851 


agent. 


happiness of its representatives. 








Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 

has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


1928 





FRED. H. RHODES, President 








George T. Smith, Vice-President 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Company of Americ: 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
1927 Showed Greatest Gains in History of Company 


Wide Variety of Ordinary and Industrial Policies 
Give Agents Unusual Money Making Opportunities. 


Oo CER: 
E. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 
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E, C. Wise, Treasurer 
S. R. Brown, Secretary 
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Problems In New 

Home Office Planning 
SELECTION OF 
Committee of Which L. C. Ashton Is 


Chairman Makes Second Report On 
This Subject 


ARCHITECT 





The many and intricate problems con- 
necte) with the erection of a new home 
ofice building have been the subject of 
carefu! study by a special committee of 
the li'e Office Management Association, 
of which Leonard Ashton, secretary of 
the Provident Mutual Life, is chair- 
man. This committee made its second 
annual report at the meeting of the as- 
sociation last week. In this it discussed 
the sclection and qualifications of the 
architect, builder, engineer, clerk of the 
works, type of building, material for fac- 
ing the building, floor strength, height 
in clear from floor to ceiling and the 
subject of windows. One of the most 
important and first act in connection 
with a new home office building is the 
selection of the architect and on this sub- 
ject the committee report says: 

“In such an undertaking as the erec- 
tion of a new home office, one of the 
most important questions 1s the selec- 
tion of an architect. On him will de- 
pend, to a large extent, the degree of 
success attained. It is therefore neces- 
sary that he be chosen only after care- 
ful thought has been given to the vari- 
ous qualifications he should possess. 

“Needless to say, his standing in the 
profession should be high. By that we 
do not mean that he should be at the 
very top, nor that he should necessarily 
have had a great many years’ experience. 
But he should have demonstrated his 
ability to handle competently a good- 
sized undertaking. Otherwise, there is 
danger of getting a building not in ac- 
cordance with sound architectural prin- 
ciples and one that is neither a credit 
to its owner nor the community in which 
it is located. i . 

“One of the qualifications which the 
architect should possess is the ability to 
combine successfully the artistic and the 
practical—not always an easy thing to 
do. It is important that the building 
should be of pleasing appearance and in 
good taste architecturally ; but it is even 
more important that provision should be 
made for plenty of space horizontally, 
so that closely related departments may 
be adjacent to each other, and for ample 
natural light, good air, etc. It may truth- 
fully be said that the building should be 
designed from the inside out. That is, 
the needs of the company from the 
standpoint of efficient operation should 
first be determined and carefully laid 
out before the shell—or exterior—of the 
building is decided upon,” ; 

As to the architect’s qualifications, the 
Teport says: , 

“It is not necessary that the archi- 
tect shall have had previous experience 
with life insurance buildings—if he has 
the imagination to comprehend and the 
ability to provide for the essential utili- 
tarian features, while at the same time 
producing an artistic effect. But, of 
course, it will be much easier for him 
and for the owner, if he has already had 
experience in this line. Failing that, 
probably no better plan could be followed 


| than to have him visit—preferably in 
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company with owner and _ builder—a 
number of insurance buildings which 


have recently been erected. This will 


help him very much in understanding 
the problem he has to solve. 

“The architect should also be a suf- 
ficiently good administrator to put his 
own work through with dispatch, and to 
see that those he supervises do likewise. 
Rightly or wrongly, there is a very gen- 
eral impression that building operations 
actually take much longer than is ori- 
ginally contemplated, and the lion’s share 
of the responsibility for this is placed 
on the architect. Whether or not the 
criticism is warranted to the extent that 
it is made, there can be no question of 
the desirability of the architect’s being 
an executive with the capacity for get- 
ting things done promptly. ; ; 

“There is another characteristic which 
may or may not be important, depending 
on the extent to which the owner wishes 
to be involved in the many problems 
requiring solution. That is the readiness 
of the architect to keep the owner in- 
formed of all matters of importance aris- 
ing both in the drawing of the plans 
and during the progress of the work. 
Some owners don’t care to take the 
time—and it requires a great deal, during 
and after office hours—to go into any but 
a few of the largest questions; and then 
for them this point is of little or no 
importance. But for those who intend 
to keep in really close touch with the 
situation from start to finish and who 
expect to take an active part in making 
decisions, it is quite desirable to have 
an architect who doesn’t feel that his 
dignity is hurt by consulting freely with 
the owner. 

“From what has already been said, it 
will be apparent that a good personality 
is a very desirable asset for an archi- 
ect—as indeed it is for those in other 
lines of business a substantial loss of 
time can be avoided by the tactful han- 
dling of a strained situation, and the 








—STEADINESS and STURDINESS 
of New England, coupled with age and 
conservation. 
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Such is the 


architect is usually the logical one to 
take charge in such a case. Further- 
more, there are not likely to be anv in- 
sfances of this kind, if the man at the 
helm is the type who can work well 
with others and instill a spirit of willing- 
= and co-operation throughout the 
job. 
When He Should Be Selected 

“Having enumerated the various qual- 
ities which will be found desirable in an 
architect, we will next consider the ques- 
tion of when he should be selected. It 
might seem on first thought that this 
will not be necessary or worth while 
until after the ground is secured, on 
which the new building is to be placed 
—assuming, of course, that new ground 
will be required. But is this first im- 
pression correct? Suppose it is desired 
to erect the new home office in or near 
the center of a large city, where land 
is expensive and there are already many 
other large buildings. Would it not be 
of material help to have the architect’s 
advice before the site is finally selected ? 
He is accustomed to giving thought to 
such matters, and, aside from his knowl- 
edge of he architectural limitations or 
possibilities of different locations, it is 
quite likely that he will contribute valu- 
able suggestions on such practical ques- 
tions as light, air, transit facilities, future 
development of the immediate neighbor- 
hood, and kindred subjects. Of course, 
the owner will have studied these mat- 
ters too; but it is quite possible that 
something will be overlooked and cer- 
tainly he will not be qualified to judge 
a site from the architectural standpoint, 
no matter how thoroughly he may have 
gone into it from the practical side. On 
the other hand, where a large piece of 
ground is to be purchased, giving ample 
opportunity for any type of building, 
there is not the same need for having the 
architect engaged before the site is 
chosen. But even here he can hardly be 
other than helpful in some of the ways 


Would Guard Companies 
Against Speculators 


CANADA TAKES FIRST STEP 





Superintendent Finlayson Asks Compa- 
nies for Opinion on Mutualization 
Amendment to Law 





The opinion has been growing in Can- 
ada that some steps should be taken to 
stabilize control of life insurance com- 
panies against the activities of specula- 
tors and stock market operations in such 
stocks. Superintendent of Insurance G. 
LD. Finlayson has brought this matter to 
the attention of the Canadian life com- 
panies with the suggestion that there be 
provided in the law machinery for the 
complete mutualization of such Cana- 
dian companies as desire to take that 
course. For those companies with a 
capital stock and participating funds a 
suggested amendment to the insurance 
act is drawn up which provides: 

(a) That any Canadian company may 
by by-law increase its authorized capital 
to an amount not exceeding the present 
authorized and issued capital, at least 
90% of any such additional capital issued 
to be vested in the policyholders’ direc- 
tors in trust for the participating policy- 
holders, and 

(b) ‘That any such company may pro- 
vide by by-law for the retirement of the 
entire capital stock of the company. 

“With reference to amendment (a),” 
said Superintendent Finlayson in expla- 
nation, “it is admitted on all hands that 
a life insurance company, once well es- 
tablished, does not require additional 
capital for the protection of its policy- 
holders. There are, on the other hand, 
objections to the increase of capital and 
the payment of dividends to sharehold- 
ers thereon at a rate higher than that 
inherently commanded by the proceeds 
of the issue of the additional capital. The 
provision in the amendment that at least 
90% of such dividends will accrue to the 
benefit of the participating policyhold- 
ers of the company is designed to over- 
come this objection in a manner appli- 
cable uniformly to all companies, while 
at the same time giving the stability of 
control claimed to be necessary. It will 
be noted that under both sections of the 
amendment the initiative must be taken 
by the directors of the company con- 
cerned. Without such initial action the 
amendments have no effect on any com- 
pany.” 








referred to above. So that, while we do 
not feel that there is the same urgency 
to have his co-operation in this instance, 
we can see no harm in it, and believe 
that it might easily be of real assistance. 

“It may be said in favor of the com- 
petitive method that the owner will be 
given at the start several different de- 
signs to consider; and he may thus avoid 
engaging an architect who is wedded to 
a style which does not meet the owner’s 
needs or which does not appeal to him 
architecturally. Conversely, he may thus 
find an architect who specializes in the 
kind of building he wishes. But it should 
be noted that where competition has been 
the basis of selection, it has usually been 
for public buildings rather than private 
ones; and it can not be said to be in 
very wide use even there.” 
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Declining Dollar 
Crimps Policy Worth 


ECONOMIST SHOWS WEAKNESS 





Dr. H. D. Dozier Says Investment In 
Common Stocks Would Correct Con- 
dition That Threatens 
A writer in the “Atlantic Monthly” for 
October, in advocating that life insur- 
ance companies should be permitted to 
invest in the common stocks of approved 
corporations, makes the point that the 
policyholders’ efforts to create an estate 
by purchasing life insurance are defeated 
during certain periods of the economic 
cycle by the decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar; that the life’s effort 
of the insured to provide comfort for 
his dependents may produce meager re- 
sults and that the beneficiary for whom 
the system functions bears the conse- 
quences of a weakness in its structure. 
This weakness, says Howard D. Dozier, 
former professor of economics at Dart- 
mouth, now consultant to one of the 
government departments, author of the 
article, which he calls “Hamstringing In- 
surance,” is the restrictions in state laws 
which prohibit life companies from in- 
vesting in common stocks. Dr. Dozier 

says in part: 

“The safeguards and restrictions which 
the various states have thrown around 
the investments permissible to insurance 
companies are admirably adapted to the 
protection of the legal contracts which 
exist between the companies and their 
policyholders. They are ill adapted for 
the complete or even the partial protec- 
tion of the moral and social obligations 
of the insured to his dependents. 

“The present arrangement leaves the 
whole insurance scheme, exposed to an 
insurable but as yet uninsured hazard 
—namely, the loss incident to a decline 
in the purchasing power of money. 

“The next great forward step in in- 
surance bids fair to be the working out 
of a plan for the protection of the pur- 
chasing power of the estate which insur- 
ance is designed to create. 

“Because of the recent price revolu- 
tion, many dependents for whom ade- 
quate protection had been made under 
the old order found the provision inade- 
quate under the new. The real value— 
the comfort-commanding power—of so 
many life insurance policies has been 
halved recently that it is not necessary 
now to amplify. 

“The hazard of the declining purchas- 
ing power of money rests altogether 
upon the insured, and is borne largely 
by the beneficiaries. This risk should be 
underwritten by insurance companies and 
should be paid for out of a reserve set 
up for that purpose. The means are at 
hand for setting up and maintaining such 
a reserve, and can be used if the state 
laws are so liberalized as to make it 
practicable for insurance companies to 
invest a reasonable amount of the funds 
of their policyholders in good common 
stocks. 

“Insurance is the only method yet de- 
vised whereby a man can create an es- 
tate and then pay for it if he lives and 
have his indebtedness on account of it 
canceled if he dies. But the preserva- 
tion of the purchasing power of an estate 
is scarcely less important than its cre- 
ation, Striving to create that which vin 
the end proves not to be, is futility.’ 

In pointing out where the policyholder 
is not protected, Dr. Dozier said: 

“Since an insurance company can cre- 
ate an estate before it is paid for, but 
cannot preserve its purchasing power, 
and since a trust or an investment trust 
can preserve an estate already created 
and paid for, but cannot create one in 
advance of payment, he who would both 
create and preserve must hesitate be- 
tween two plans and adopt neither. The 
creation of an estate and the preserva- 
tion of its purchasing power should go 
hand in hand, and life insurance compa- 
nies should so operate as to perform 
both functions. Until such time as they 





‘tallest, 


may do both, or until investment trusts 
expand their activities to include insur- 
ance features, he who would both cre- 
ate and preserve his estate must rely 
upon such means as are available to him 
as a lone individual. 

“The majority opinion among business 
men and economists is that, barring war 
or some other capital-wasting catastro- 
phe, the trend of the long-term inter- 
est rate is and will be definitely down- 
ward for some time to come. The capi- 
tal-producing capacity of the country is 
so great—and it is becoming increasingly 
greater-—that the price of capital will 
decline. Some go so far even as to pre- 
dict a 3% return in the not distant fu- 
ture on such high- grade bonds as those 
generally held by insurance companies. 
The investment of funds now being col- 
lected from policyholders, or the rein- 
vesting of those which become available 
through the maturity or the calling of 
securities already owned, in low-interest- 
bearing securities now eligible for insur- 
ance-company investment is continually 
lowering the average yield on all hold- 
ings. Yet insurance companies must 
continue to meet those contracts already 
entered into which call for the payment 
of definite sums of money. 

“Insurance companies, as well as other 
investment institutions, are now doing 
business in a falling market. They are 
meeting with the same difficulties ex- 
perienced by others similarly situated. 
They are finding it hard to buy at a 
fixed price and sell at a profit on a 
declining market. They cannot go ,on 
indefinitely buying income at a fixed 
price and selling it at a declining one. 
Should the decline in interest rates con- 
tinue long enough, it is conceivable that 
insurance companies might have to raise 
premium rates in order to secure suffi- 
cient money with which to purchase 
enough income to meet their maturing 
obligations.” 





FRIENDLY CONFERENCE 


A. Morse Baker, H. D. Hart, M. B. 
Oakes, J. R. Montgomery, J. A. Tyson, 
C. A. Duffield and Others to Talk 

The Philadelphia Association’s Friend- 
ly Conference of General Agents, Man- 
agers and Superintendents has perfected 
arrangements for these meetings. E. J. 





3erlet is chairman of the Managers’ 
Committee. Associated with him are: 
A. Morse Baker, Provident Mutual; 
Chester A. Duffield, John Hancock; 
James O. Jensen, Aetna; Eugene Jor- 
dan, Sun Life; J. R. Montgomery, 


Phoenix Mutual, and James A. Tyson, 
Equitable of Iowa. 

Among the speakers will be Hugh D. 
Hart, Friend L. Wells, Ernest W. Owen, 
Raymond G. Gregory, Mansur B. Oakes, 
Frank Wesley, Miss Alice E. Roche, and 
others. Mr. Hart will speak on agency 
building; Miss Roche on direct mail; Mr. 
Owen on business stimulation methods; 
Mr. Gregory on standardized sales talks; 
Mr. Oakes on agency management es- 
sentials; Mr. Wesley on training agents. 

On December 27 the subject will be life 
insurance as a profession and as many 
sons of general agents and superinten- 
dents will be home from college for the 
holidays there will be prizes “for great- 
est number of sons, brightest red hair, 
heaviest, etc. A jazz publicity 
feature and interest stimulator,” said a 
member of the committee. 





LOAN SUIT AGREEMENT 

A claim of $22,649.96 has been filed in 
the district court at Davenport, Iowa, 
by the National Life, U. S. A., against 
the estate of the late Charles Grilk, coun- 
sel for the Federal Surety. The com- 
plaint of the insurance company sets 
forth that its claim is based on a loan 
agreement with Grilk whereby the in- 
surance company purchased mortgage 
notes and mortgages on real estate held 
in western states and now encumbered 
by the mortgages. The plaintiff asks 
the court to fix a value on the property 
as a credit against the total amount 
claimed. 


TALK ON DIRECT MAIL 





Alice Roche, Paret Agency, Prov. Mu- 
tual, Camden, Gives Results of Cam- 
paign at Phila. Life Meet 
The results of direct-mail contacts for 
life underwriters were told to members 
of the friendly conference of managers 
of the Philadelphia Life Underwriters 
Association by Alice Roche, of the Louis 
Paret Agency of the Provident Mutual, 
Camden, at a luncheon in the Bellevue- 
Stratford on Thursday, September 27. 
E. J. Berlet, manager of the Guardian 

Life, presided. 

Carefully thought out appeals sent 
through the mails are effective to about 
8% of the circulation, said Miss Roche, 
which average is considered good. This 
type of advertising, it was explained, is 
to serve the purpose of a junior sales- 
man to the agent before mailing his call. 
The average policy received through this 
source of advertising is $6,076, with a 
financial return of 478% on the amount 
invested in the mailing project. 

The value of the new life insurance 
course being offered to life underwriters 
and the banks was explained by Joseph 
H. Keese, Equitable Life of Iowa. The 
enrollment to date shows fifty-six banks, 
twenty-nine underwriters and five attor- 
neys represented. Other speakers were 
Everett Plummer, general agent of the 
Berkshire Life aud Sigourney Mellor, 
president of the association. Sixty-three 
managers were present. Hugh D. Hart, 
vice-president of the Penn Mutual, will 
speak at the next meeting, Thursday, 
October 25, at the Bellevue-Stratford. 





SEND OUT VASH YOUNG ARTICLE 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
is scnding to all of its agents a copy 
of the article written by Agent Vash 
Young of the H. Pennock agency, 
New York City. It is regarded as brim- 
ful of optimism and exceedingly helpful 
philosophy. 
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THE OLD LINE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA Des 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin isn’ 

is one of the largest companies of its kind from its beginning ever organized he 
in the United States. yea 
It is operating in the following states: can 
Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakota, Oregon, Wash- lect 
ington, California, Texas, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and Ohio. $25 
Drop us a line if unattached | the 
$104 
The 
ANOTHER FORWARD STEP “ 
COMPLETELY REVISED POLICY FORMS - 
NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY and ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS cen 
leave no doubt of the rights of the various parties who may have an afte 
interest in the policy. But 
A PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY bac 
that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life underwriter. “ 
Also a new LOW COST PREFERRED RISK POLICY ‘e 
Write for Information nov 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company jai 

111 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. : 
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ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION (f: 

be 

Insurance in Force Over.............. ee $284,000,000 tent 
ROTI iin denen cenegass Siaone nis $ 25,000,000 we 

THE IDEAL POLICY wg 

The low initial premiums of the stock company, combined with the <'vi- F t 
dends of the mutual. A privilege a Master Mason cannot find elsewh-re the 
ACACIA agents place more insurance per capita than agents of any 0: ier tig] 
company. ing 
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NOT ON PREMIUMS COLLECTED froy 

If you care to better your position, write to o 

WM. MONTGOMERY, President, Washington, D. C. * 
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Men Still Going Strong 


G00D RECORD BY SALEM AGENTS 





One of These, Born at End of Civil War, 


Recently Wrote $100,000 Ordinary 


Business 





We have heard so frequently of late 
hat 
td that some of us are beginning to 
believe it,” says the current number of 
“Tower Talks.” “It’s been said so many 
times by so.many people, printed in so 
many magazines and reprinted in so 
many newspaper editorials that it’s come 
to be part of the modern creed. But 
like many an accepted theory, this one 
frequently bumps into a highly discon- 
certing set of facts.” 

The story is told of three of the six 
leading agents. in the Salem, Mass., Dis- 
trict who have eighty-seven years of 
combined service to their credit. One 
of these men has been with the com- 
pany thirty-two years, another thirty 
years, and the third for a quarter of a 
century. And, according to the writer 
of the article, these “flaming youths” 
are not only holding their own; they’re 
well up among the leaders. 

One of these. agents, J. H. Greeley, 
who was born a year before the Civil 
War ended, recently wrote enough or- 
dinary insurance to qualify him for the 
$100,000 Club, which is no mean achieve- 
ment for one of his years. Greeley, by 
the way, has a son, J. H. Greeley, Jr., 
to whom he has turned over three- 
quarters of his debit and who is prob- 
ably already writing as much business 
ina month as his father did the first 
year he was in the business. 

“The records show,” says “Tower 
Talks,” “that P. J. Lane began working 
for the Metropolitan the year before 
America declared war on Spain. He 
was writing insurance, mind you, when 
‘Good-by, Dolly Gray’ was a new and 
popular song, and when the world was 
thrilling at the exploits of Admiral 
Dewey and Colonel Roosevelt. Lane 
isn't exactly in the first flush of youth; 
he can’t be, with more than thirty 
years of service behind him. But how 
can you consider a man old who col- 
lects a $333 weekly Industrial debit, a 
$250 monthly debit, and, around about 
the first of July, turns up with over 
$100,000 placed Ordinary to his credit? 
That's Lane’s speed, and it shows no evi- 
dence of slackening. 

“Then take E. F. Lyman. He’s prob- 
ably the youngest of the trio, but even 
he went to work when the twentieth 
century was very young—some two years 
after the Pan-American Exposition in 
Buffalo, if you can remember that far 
back, or, say, when President Roose- 
velt was filling out McKinley’s incom- 
plete term as President. Lyman_ is 
working on the D. O. account in Salem 
Now aud averaging twenty-one applica- 
tions a week. 


No Magic In It 
“In all the eighty-seven years that 
these three men have collectively served 
the Metropolitan in- and about Salem, 


Not one of them has found any magic 
method of writing insurance. There is 
No witchcraft in their success, unless it 


be the witcheraft of steady and persis- 
tent hard work, a sort of magic that any 


man who has the right stuff in him 
fan cornmand and the results of which 
are cumulative. 

_ Lyman and Lane and Greeley aren’t 
living on their past records, good as 
ie ty have been. They are keeping 


with the procession and shov- 
ing ah ad toward a position in the front 
ranks, There’s many a younger agent 


who could with advantage take a leaf 
‘tom their book of experience. 

Lyman’s Idea 
Her s one from Lyman’s. ‘No day’s 
‘ey is finished until you have at least 
ne application. Monday and Tuesday 


ve are living in a young man’s" 


How Insurance Meets Problems of Business 


(Continued from page 8) 


enterprise avoid impairing its working 
capital because of lost capacity in its 
management. We convert the intangible 
into the tangible, avoid loss by making 
it unnecessary to liberate the credit 
frozen into inventories and make its ex- 
pansion to the widest degree required 
safe for both the grantor and receiver 
of it. 
Capacity Is Actually Capital 

Capacity ,then, is capital when it at- 
tracts credit, but it brings capital of a 
type that intensifies the menace unless 
steps have been taken to offset the ef- 
fect of its loss. On the other hand, to 
get the best results from capacity it must 
be allowed opportunity. Capacity is not 
always due to the ability of a particular 
individual—it may be the result of a 
combination of highly specialized experts. 
Allowing every man fullest opportunity 
to exercise his ability makes for greatest 
gains, but presents the danger of disas- 
ter should the combination be dissolved. 
It may be long before his associates or 
sugcessors can familiarize themselves 
with his activities—they may never do it. 
Momentum is checked, sometimes never 
regained; profits are not made and even 
present values imperiled. We cannot 
prevent the loss of such capacity by life 
insurance but we can offset the effects 
of that loss and transform capacity cap- 
ital into money capital. We can assure 
the profits that capacity would have cre- 
ated. We can even distribute financial 
responsibility where it now rests on one 
individual. 


Assuring: the Life of the Venture 


No institution that is always on the 
verge of dissolution can ever be wholly 
successful, no matter how excellent the 
capacity of its management or the type 
of its capital. Within and without its 
organization there is hesitancy and 
doubt. Lack of credit hampers capacity, 
uncertain future limits plans. Nothing 
can assure the duration of a life, but 
life insurance can assure two things 
which, in effect, gave continuity to an 
enterprise. We can make possible such 
a quick succession in ownership as to 
make the transfer no stoppage in mo- 
mentum; it can arrange for the transfer 
of that ownership to trained successors 
whether they have, or have not, funds 
of their own to acquire it; it can equip 
successors with the capital to continue 
even if known capacity capital be lost 
and the capacity capital of the successor 
unknown, removing the necessity to de- 
pend on the credit capital the former 
capacity brought; and it can help to se- 
lect, attract and secure the precise indi- 
vidual needed to substitute for any lost 
executive. 

Four Major Problems 


Even so hasty a survey of. the fabric 
of business as we have ‘thus far. made 
discloses that four major, problems. pre- 
sent themselves singly or in combination, 
in the solution of which life insurance 
can best meet the situation where death 
causes the problem to arise. First: the 
enterprise may lose an important man 
who mav be an owner or merely an em- 
ploye. His’ value to the concern may be 
dite to his technical knowledge or skill, 
his managerial ability, his financial re- 
sponsibility or to his advice because of 
his experience. But im many cases it 
mav arise because: of the good will he 
holds or the business he controlls even 








set the pace for the week. Let a man 
go along blank until Wednesdav. and 
he’s disgusted with himself and the 
business. Let him come in Tuesdav 
morning with business to report, and 
he’s enthusiastic and can go ont and 
finish the week’s work easily. One ap- 
plication Monday morning or Monday 
evening is aS good as two on Friday. 
It gives you the momentum that keeps 
you going. The man who writes them 
early writes them’ often, Getting a good 
start on Monday has always been my 


hobby.” 


though he be not active. Again he may 
stand between the firm and attack from 
unfriendly or hostile interests. Second: 
the present possessions and credit of the 
concern may be impaired by sudden ef- 
forts to meet, almost on demand, the 
liabilities of the enterprise with no help 
forthcoming from the deceased, and this 
demand may be the more insistent where 
any important factor in the business is 
removed. Third: the difficulty of retir- 
ing the interest of the deceased in the 
enterprise is ever likely. While this is 
optional, though desirable, in a corpora- 
tion, in a partnership it is a right of the 
deceased’s representatives against which 
the survivor has no defense. Fourth: 
the disastrous shrinkage in the value of 
every asset the firm owns where liquida- 
tion and distribution of the net worth 
of the enterprise is suddenly made nec- 
essary. Not only are the assets of al- 
most every business todav valued only as 
those of a going concern. which values 
are always tinctured with hope, hence 
over-valued, but all liabilities mature un- 
expectedly at par. No extension of time 
is possible and credit favor is withdrawn. 
The resulting disaster may even operate 
to lower the credit standing of the sur- 
vivors in anv future venture they may 
undertake. It needs but a moment’s 
imaginative reflection to see the appli- 
cation of life insurance as the quickest, 
surest, most economical and sometimes 
the only way of meetin any one of these 
problems at instant notice where brought 
about because of a death. 
Protecting the Corporation 

While in the main the problems sug- 
gested have been those of partnerships, 
it must be remembered that a small cor- 
poration is not so completely immune 
from the results of the sudden loss of 
one of its principal factors as the theory 
of the law contemplates. In any event, 
even though by such death its existence 
is not terminated, its profit-making mo- 
mentum is checked and its dissolution 
may be only postponed. Three problems 
confront the corporation in its efforts to 
continue. A new executive must be 
sought and, when found, strengthened in 
the discharge of his duties. The stock 
control must not be permitted to be 
taken out of the hands of the managing 
personnel, nor too widelv distributed 
among them, or to be so delicately bal- 
anced as to make the executive timorous 
or to develop petty politics in the or- 
ganization. And finally the non-active 
shareholders must be kept happy and 
satisfied with the new administration and 
in sympathy with its problems. Life in- 
surance offers an experimental fund for 


new executives. money with which to 
purchase and distribute, under a_ pre- 
arranged plan, any stock necessary to 


hold the stock control where it is de- 
sired to place it, and by increasing the 
value of their shares, affording them a 
ready market for their shares, and sta- 
bilizing their dividend income, retaining 
the good will of the non-acting share- 
holders. 
Opportunity and Responsibility 

Our task of popularizing life insurance 
as an auxiliary to business success will 
not be completed nor accomplished by its 
adoption by our leading business men 
alone. Every business venture. however 
small and however weak, needs us and 
their need is in ratio to their weakness. 
We need. by intelligent demonstration, to 
weave it into the verv fabric of business 
in correct denominations. Perhaps this 
can be better accomplished by present- 
ing it 9s an aid to profit-making for the 
living business than as a device to in- 


crease the salvage from a wreck. To 
stabilize the nationwide business struc- 
ture and to avoid the ruinous and yet 
needless losses brought about by death, 


in sO many cases, the underlying ele- 
ments of that structure must be 
strengthened. And to bring about the 


potential success to which an enterprise 
looks forward the bases for that success 
must be stimulated and left less individ- 
ual and precarious. 





TAX ON FAMILY ENDOWMENT 

The tax on wages in New South Wales 
on account of the family endowment is 
3%, but tax has only been levied on 
wages paid between July 23 and Octo- 
ber 31 last, according to advices from 
Sydney. It was found by the present 
Government when it assumed office that 
the sum so obtained would be sufficient 
to provide for endowment to the end of 
the year, which assumption has proved 
to be correct. The amount received from 
the tax on wages paid between the dates 
was 41,014,653. From this sum payments 
on account of endowment and adminis- 
tration have been made, amounting to 
£879,243, and there remained available on 
June 30, £135,409. On the basis of past 
payments there would appear to be suf- 
ficient without further levy for payment 
of the endowment for a month and a 
half beyond the end of last financial 
year, that is, to about the middle of 
August. On the amount collected dur- 
ing the fourteen weeks of its operation, 
the tax on a full year would yield £4,- 
100,000, and would be levied on wages 
amounting to £136,000,000. 


























George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 
presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of sub- 

agents. 
The State of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 

Address: 


Vice-President and Secretary 
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THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life —— ineluding Industrial, Ordinary 
roup 
J. N. WARFIELD, President 
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“DANCE OF THE DOLLAR” 
AND POLICY PROCEEDS 
It has been frequently advocated in 


that life 


THE 


recent years insurance com- 


panies be permitted to invest in the com- 
mon stocks of approved corporations, es- 
pecially since so many of this class of 
securities have come to be regarded as 
investments with an equal rating with 
bonds. A writer in the “Atlantic Month- 
ly” for October goes a great deal further 
than most advocates of common stock 
investments. He holds that the lack of 
such investments by the life insurance 
companies may serve to defeat the aims 
of the policyholder who buys insurance 
to create an estate, through the decline 
in the purchasing power of the dollar. 
He goes even further when he says: 

Insurance companies, as well as other 
investment institutions, are now doing 
business in a falling market. They are 
meeting with the same difficulties experi- 
enced by others similarly situated. They 
are finding it hard to buy at a fixed price 
and sell at a profit on a declining mar- 
ket. They cannot go on indefinitely buy- 
ing income at a fixed price and selling 1t 
at a declining one. Should the decline 
in interest rates continue long enough, it 
is conceivable that insurance companies 
might have to raise premium rates in 
order to secure sufficient money with 
which to purchase enough income to 
meet their maturing obligations. An es- 
cape from such a possibility is to be 
found in the more lucrative employment 
of their funds. A more lucrative em- 
ployment is the investment of a reason- 
able portion of their resources in high- 
grade common stocks. 

The next great forward step in insur- 
ance, predicts this writer, bids fair to be 
the working out of a plan for the protec- 
tion of the purchasing power of the 
estate which insurance is designed to 
create. Because of the recent price revo- 
lution, he says, many dependents for 
whom adequate protection had been made 
under the old order found the provision 
inadequate under the new. The real 
value—the comfort-commanding power— 
of many life insurance policies has been 
halved. 

This condition has been met to some 
extent, at least, by the producing agents 
of the companies who have sold the pol- 
icyholder additional life insurance to 
make up for the decreased purchasing 
worth of the policy proceeds. The enor- 
mous increases in the amount of life in- 
surance held by the public and the larger 
average units purchased are to some ex- 
tent a reflection of this fact. 


STILL THREE SCORE AND TEN 

There has been so much publicity in 
recent years on the lengthening of the 
life span through 
and improved 


preventive medicine 
hygiene that a certain 
amount of popular misconception exists 
on this subject. Speaking before the 
New York Academy of Medicine this 
week, Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician 
fer the Metropolitan Life, pointed out 
that these gains in longevity are almost 
entirely in the younger ages. The man 
who was fifty years old in 1840 had an 
even chance of living to be seventy. In 
1920 a fifty-year-old man had an even 
chance of living to be only seventy-one. 

The reason the life span has improved 
so little over the traditional three score 
and ten is that the diseases which pre- 
dominate in old age have not come under 
control. Dr. Dublin feels that there is 
possibility of increasing the 
life span in the near future. 


no great 





ADV’T. CONTEST WINNERS 





Fidelity-Phenix Wins “Rough Notes” 
Prize and Prudential Gets the 
Holcombe Trophy 
The Fidelitv-Phenix won the first 
award in the “Rough Notes” trophy con- 
test for the best advertisements appear- 
ing in insurance newspapers, it was de- 
cided at the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference at its meeting this week in 
Washington. Frank Ennis, assistant 
manager of the Fidelity-Phenix adver- 
tising department, was presented with a 
bronze plaque and a gold medal by Will- 
iam A. Hart, president of the Associa- 

tion of National Advertisers. 

The Home of New York was second 
and Advertising Manager W. W. Dar- 
row received a silver medal. The Bos- 
ton and Old Colony companies of Bos- 
ton were third, a bronze medal going to 
Advertising Manager Ray C. Dreher. 
The Southland Life of Texas received 
honorable mention. 

The Prudential of Newark won the 
Holcombe Trophy, giving this company 
two legs en the cup. 


C. E. RICKERD MADE PRESIDENT 





Standard Accident Advertising Manager 
Heads Insurance Ad Conference; 
Other Officers Elected 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 3—C. E. 
Rickerd, manager of advertising for the 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. of De- 
troit, Mich., was elected president of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference here 
this morning at the business session of 
the Conference by the close vote of 
twenty-five to twenty-three, over John 
W. Longnecker, advertising manager of 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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The Human Side of Insurance 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt has been the 
center of an unusually delicate political 
situation during the past few days. The 
Democratic party seemed to desire 
unanimously to nominate him as gov- 
ernor of New York state, which is a 
key in the national party campaign. Mr. 
Roosevelt. because of his health, several 
times refused the nomination, but the 
partv leaders, especially Governor Smith, 
would not accept his refusals as finol. 
The wires between Governor Smith in 
Rochester and Mr. Roosevelt at Warm 
Springs, Ga., were constantly kept busy. 
There seemed to he no serious danser 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s health at Albany, but 
doctors had told him that if he avoided 
cold temperatures for two more years his 
walking would be much improved. At 
present he wears braces and is able to 
walk with the assistance of two canes. 
Governor Smith in his telephone con- 
versation stressed the point that the 
only time in the cold months that the 
Governor is required to be in Albany 
is at the start of the legislative session 
in January and at the conclusion in 
February or March. Mr. Roosevelt can 
leave his post as resident vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit in New York 
during the winter months without diffi- 
culty, but feared that as governor he 
would be forced to stay in the state 
capital. When he finally accepted after 
a last telephone call from Governor 
Smith there was much rejoicing in the 
Democratic camp. 

* * x 
SUPT. BEHA TO RESIGN 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

White Sulphur Springs. W. Va., Oct. 3. 
—James A. Beha. Superintendent of In- 
sttrance of New York, addressed the cas- 
ualty executives here today at the con- 
vention of the National Association, sav- 
ing that it would be the last time he 
would appear before them as a state of- 
ficial. 

He did not say what his future con- 
nection would be nor the date that his 
resignation would be effective. 

x Ox 


George U. Tompers, president of the 
National Liberty group of companies, 
has returned from a two months’ stav 
in Furope where he visited several of 
the largest countries on the Continent. 

x Ox 


Robert J. McManus is statistician of 
the casualty actuarial department of the 
Travelers. 


Clyde B. Smith of Lansing, Mich., is 
the new chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. He is one of the lead- 
ing citizens of Lansing and has been 
an agent there for twenty years. He has 
served on many important committees 
of the National Association, was secre- 
tary of the Michigan Association in 1922 
and president during 1923 and 1924. He 
is also interested in real estate and ho- 
tels and is a well-known club man. For 
several years Mr. Smith was a special 
agent of the Hartford Fire. 


* * * 


Henry W. Abbott, general agent of 
the Massachusetts Mutual in Pittsburgh, 
returned there on Monday after a three 
weeks’ vacation, largely spent in Watch 
Hill, R. I. While here on Saturday he 
attended the International polo match. 
When Mr. Abbott took the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life general agency not so 
long ago the Pittsburgh office stood No. 
23. Now it is No. 5. Abbott has his 
eye on first place. The agency will pay 
for about $8,000,000. this year. Abbott, 
who is a life insurance genius, and who 
quit an important job with General 
Motors to start cold in life insurance as 
an agent, giving himself a quota of a 
million a year personal production, made 
good within a few days and after a few 
months was made a general agent. Re- 
cently, at a Massachusetts Mutual Life 
convention he held the crowd spell- 
bound for two hours in a talk on pro- 
gramming insurance, 

. « « 


Thomas A. Lee, manager of the Wash- 
ington office of the Metropolitan Life 
in Washington, a son of General 
Robert E. Lee of the Confederate Army, 
Arthur W. Trethewey, superintendent 
of agencies, New York; and A. F. C. 
Fiske, second vice-president, Metropoli- 
tan Life, were featured in last week's 
issue of the Boardwalk Illustrated News. 
Atlantic City. They were caught by the 
camera man walking arm in arm on the 
boardwalk at the shore resort. 

* * x 

Albert Sidney Buford Nolting, son of 
Frederick E. Nolting, president of the 
Virginia Fire & Marine, was among the 
students at the University of Virginia 
awarded certificates of distinction at the 
opening of the institution this fall for 
excellent standing achievel during the 
past two sessions. 
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Starts With Swimming Match 
The 1928-9 session of the Insurance 
Institute starts with a swimming match 


between Liverpool and Manchester. 
x ok x 


Top Insurance Salaries 


The highest salary of an insurance 
president in this country is $200,000 a 
year. The highest salary of a vice- 
president is $175,000 a year. 

* ok * 
The Journalistic Baby Act 

One of the Chicago insurance papers 
—there are three published there—re- 
cently irritated the newspaper fratérnity 
by publishing a “beat” about the Public 
Fire of Newark when it got the infor- 
mation in confidence from the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, which 
later asked all the papers to hold up on 
the story. The excuse of the insurance 
paper printing the information was that 
the data had come in to it later from a 
Florida correspondent; therefore, it con- 
sidered the confidential ban of the Na- 
tional Association was off. Later, the 
same paper printed the address of the 
president of the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau a week ahead of the time when it 
should have printed it. A couple of 
weeks ago, however, the Chicago paper 
got a beating on the temporary resigna- 
tion of Roger B. Hull as managing di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. When The Eastern 
Underwriter printed the story the trus- 
tees of the association came to New 
York and after a long conference the 
Hull resignation was recalled. Now the 
Western insurance paper says it had the 
story but did not publish it because it 
felt that the publication would be prema- 
ture. As the resignation was made in 
good faith and presented to the trustees 
how did the Western editor know the 
action was premature, and did he know 
that it was to be withdrawn; or was the 
paper doing the journalistic baby act, 
which is to give an excuse to its read- 
ers for not presenting them with news 
which can be found in some other paper 
or papers? 

* * 
The Triangle Automobile Insurance 


The current edition of Best's Insur- 
ance News prints the following interest- 
Ing statement about the Triangle Automo- 
bile Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, which 
wrote net premiums of $89,000 from Jan- 
uarv 1 to June 30, 1928: 

“The formation, by the Ford Motor 
Co. of its own finance corporation, in 
1927, found the Triangle Automobile In- 
surance Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., seeking 
new sources for premium income. That 
the company has overcome the obstacles 
Dinced before it, is revealed by its finan- 
cia; statement appearing below, showing 
r¢ alts for the first six months of 1928. 

“The Universal Corporation of Penn- 
Sylvania, organizer and principal stock- 
holder of the Triangle Automobile, oper- 


























ated in many states financing Ford cars. 
This company, which placed its insurance 
with the Triangle Automobile decided to 
discontinue business the first of the year 
and in May passed out as a dividend to 
their stockholders the stock of the Tri- 
angle Automobile which they owned. 
Consequently the Triangle Automobile 
Insurance Co. is now an independent 
company. 


“The premium income of this company 
for the first six months of 1928, is ap- 
proximately $16,000 less than the corre- 
sponding year of 1927. This decline was 
occasioned by the fact that the Uni- 
versal Corporation, the Ford Financing 
Co., which had placed its business with 
the Triangle Automobile, maintained a 
normal business up to July, 1927. Only 
a very small volume of business was re- 
ceived on Ford automobiles since that 
time for only a small number of cars 
were placed on the market during the 
period. However, since late in 1927, the 
Triangle had been very aggressive in se- 
curing agency representations, for the 
company can no longer expect a large 
volume of business from any one source, 
and consequently is actively engaged in 
the task of building up a strong agency 
plant. 


“The manager feels, while the income 
for the first six months of 1928 is con- 
siderably less than for the first six 
months of 1927, the entire year will show 
approximately the same income, or pos- 
sibly more.” 

* £4 


A Problem For Crack Golfers 


Winning golf trophies has its advan- 
tages and its disadvantages. One of the 
disadvantages is what to do with the cups 
after you win them. There is one in- 
surance man who has won so many cups 
that his wife greets him with a frown 
when he shows up with the latest trophy. 

“My dear, where are we going to put 
it?” she asks. “We already have taken 
up all the space on the top of book 
shelves and the mantel piece and one 
of the rooms in the apartment is clut- 
tered. If you keep on winning those 
things it will be necessary to hire ware- 
house space.” 

The situation is not unlike that de- 
scribed by Newton, the Philadelphia book 
collector, who looked very sheepish every 
time he came home with a new book, 
or rather with an old one, as he is a 
collector of first editions. His wife could 
not understand why he wanted to buy 
so many copies of the same edition. 
“This is the last,” he would say, and 
then a few weeks later he could not re- 
sist the temptation of buying another. 
He would come quietly into the house 
with the book hidden or carried unos- 
tentatiously and sometimes would get 
away with the fact that he had made 
a new purchase and sometimes he 
wouldn’t. 

After the first thrill of winning a golf 
cup or two or three, annexing a few more 
does not cause any particular emotional 
surge. 


An interesting angle is the growing de- 
sire of people to give golf trophies. Take 
the convention at White Sulphur this 
week where golf is as much a part of 
the program as anything else. Here is a 
list of the trophy donors: 

American Surety; H. A. Behrens, Chi- 
cago; C. M. Berger, New York; R. 
Howard Bland, Baltimore; E. H. Boles, 
New York; Charles C. Bowen, Detroit; 
M. B. Brainard, Hartford; F. Hichlands 
Burns, Baltimore; Louis F. Butler, Hart- 
ford; Charles H. Burras, Chicago; Ar- 
thur E. Childs, Boston; T. J. Falvey, 
Hub also; C. F. Frizzell, Philadelphia; 
C. T. Gray, New York; C. M. Hansen, 
Los Angeles; Bayard P. Holmes, New 
York; H. P. Jackson, ditto; William B. 
Joyce, same village; James L. D. Kear- 
ney, Hartford; Edson S. Lott, the na- 
tion’s metropolis; William J. Lemp, St. 
Louis; Charles R. Miller, Baltimore; J. 
Arthur Nelson, same town; F. J. O’Neill, 
New York; Jesse S. Phillips, also New 
York; A. Duncan Reid, Newark; Fred- 
erick Richardson, Philadelphia; J. Sco- 
field Rowe, New York; Southern Surety; 
E. A. St. John, New York; E. C. Stone, 
Boston; H. H. Stryker, Hartford; W. W. 
Symington, Baltimore; R. H. Towner, 
who lives in the same house in the for- 
ties, New York, with George J. Nathan, 
Basil Sydney and _ other bachelors; 
Spencer Welton, Gotham. 

* & * 


Children Play With Explosives 


The New York State Department of 
Labor is conducting a campaign to bring 
to the attention of the public the dan- 
ger of children playing with explosive 
materials. As a result of carelessness in 
leaving blasting caps where children can 
find them, more than five hundred chil- 
dren are blinded or maimed each year 
in the United States. A motion picture 
entitled “How Jimmy Won the Game,” 
is being exhibited by the department, 
the purpose of which is to emphasize the 
danger to children of playing with blast- 
ing caps. 

e € *£ 


Did You Ever Hear Of The Working- 
men’s Furniture Fire Insurance 
Society? 

Over in the German (Yorkville) col- 
ony of New York—East Eighty-fourth 
street—there is a fire insurance company 
more than half a century old which is 
patronized exclusively by workingmen. 
It is called the Workmen’s Furniture 
Fire Insurance Society, incorporated in 
1872, and has a membership close to 
52,000. Chartered under the laws of this 
state it has branches from coast to coast. 
The society has a guarantee fund of half 
a million; has total capital of $700,000, 
well invested. 


Those who join pay a deposit of one 
dollar to the guarantee fund for every 
$100 of insurance. Insurance cannot 
be taken out in excess of $2,000. It is 
not necessary to make renewal notices as 
the insurance keeps going right on. To 
cover losses assessments are made at the 
close of the calendar year. In cases of 
extraordinary losses the society may 
make more than one annual assessment. 
Assessments are based on amount of the 
inurance of each member, but no assess- 
ment can be for less than ten cents per 
$100 of insurance. 

Members failing to pay assessments 
are sent additional notices, for which 
they are taxed ten cents a notice, and if 
the assessment is not paid after a month 
they are dropped. 

Loss of membership is also the pen- 
alty for certain changes of residence not 
reported to the society within three 
days; for moving to a district which the 
society regards as hazardous; for con- 
cealing the information that additional 
insurance is carried in other companies; 
and for the introduction of hazardous 
material in his residence. Upon payment 
of a loss a member is dropped, but the 
executive committee, “at its discretion,” 
may readmit him. In case a member 
dies another member of his family may 
continue the membership if certain for- 
malities are met. 


When a man applies for membership 
his household furniture is inspected by 
an examining committee, the applicant 
paying the cost of the appraisal. Mem- 
bers who neglect to file loss claims 
within forty-eight hours will not have 
their losses paid. All losses or dam- 
ages are investigated and appraised by a 
committee and when approved are paid 
within four days. Losses _ sustained 
through removal or theft of property 
during a fire are not indemnified. If 
there is dissatisfaction with an appraisal 
it can be referred to committee on ap- 
peals. 

The guarantee fund is always 1% of 
the outstanding liability, or somewhat in 
excess of that percentage. 

The company’s literature is 
both in English and German. 

* * x 


Franklin Fort Out For Re-election 

A friend of mine who lives in East 
Orange, N. J., tells me that Franklin W. 
Fort, who is running again for re-elec- 
tion in Congress this year, made a big 
hit when he addressed the Young Repub- 
lican League of that city last week as 
the opening gun in his campaign. Mr. 
Fort is well known in the insurance fra- 
ternity as manager of the Eagle Fire and 
vice-president of the New Jersey Insur- 
ance Co., and has a wide following of 
friends who strongly back up his re- 
election. 

I was glad to hear that Mr. Fort did 
not devote his entire address to the rea- 
sons why he should be in Congress again. 
He simply said: “You have elected me 
from this district three times. I hope 
you will do so again because it is an in- 
teresting job and I like it.” Then Mr. 
Fort in perfect good taste launched forth 
on why Herbert Hoover should be the 
next President of the United States. 

* *k * 


Tell of Alien Property Bill Awards in 
Investment Circulars 

Some of the investment banking 
houses in their literature about fire in- 
surance companies are calling attention 
to the recent awards made under the 
alien property bill. For instance, Gil- 
bert Elliott & Co., in literature boosting 
the St. Paul Fire & Marine, says: 

“Under the terms of the alien prop- 
erty bill, which became a law early in 
1928, St. Paul Fire will receive a net 
award of over $1,500,000, which has not 
yet been reflected in the company’s earn- 
ings statement or balance sheet.” 

Another statement made about the St. 
Paul Fire & Marine follows: “It is note- 
worthy that during 1927, underwriting 
profits alone covered the $4 dividend 
more than twice over.” 

*k Ok 
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Perils of Being An Adjuster in Virginia 

W. E. Day, agent at Richmond, Va., 
for the Continental Life of Washington, 
D. C., was in Richmond police court last 
weck as complainant against Mary 
Graham, colored, whom he charged with 
assaulting him with a stick for refusing 
to settle a sick benefit claim. He told 
Justice Maurice that he had previously 
gone to her home to make a second pay- 
ment on a claim for sickness and saw 
her as he entered run from one room 
to another and jump into bed. After 
that his company stopped paying her. 
Later, she summoned him to her home 
and assaulted him when he entered. She 
was reported to be too ill to appear in 
court. Consequently, Justice Maurice 
deferred his decision until he could hear 
her side of the case. He suggested in- 
cidentally that the insurance department 
might determine whether the woman was 
entitled to further payments. 

* * x 


$300,000 Excess Protection 

The Inter-Insurance Exchange of the 
Automobile Club of Southern California 
has reinsurance blanket policies amount- 
ing to $300,000 protecting it against any 
loss in excess of $25,000 in any one fire. 
It is carrying, too, a $100,000 policy in 
excess of $50,000 protecting it against 
loss by earthquake. 
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Jersey Agents Hold 


Harmonious Meeting 
HICKMAN MADE 
Nearly 200 at Atlantic City; Ass’n 

Membership 672; Godshall Talks 


On Commission Situation 


PRESIDENT 


The annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Underwriters held last 
Friday at the Hotel Ambassador, Atlan- 
tic City, which several weeks ago gave 
promise of being one of the most turbu- 
lent gatherings owing to the uniform 
commission question, turned out to be 
one of the largest and most harmonious 
meetings ever held by the association 
and attended by more than 200 mem- 
bers. The absence of members of the 
Essex and Hudson County members as- 
sociation was extremely conspicuous, 
there being but eight representatives 
from the two counties, the largest in 
the state. The total membership of both 
counties is 131. 

The meeting opened with Harry L. 
Godshall, the retiring president of the 
organization, presiding. His address of 
welcome was followed by the reports of 
the various committees. One of the in- 
teresting reports was that of the mem- 
bership committee giving the growth of 
the organization. The report showed 
that in 1926 the membership totaled 371; 
in 1927, 437 and in 1928, 672, an increase 
over last year of 55.55%. The fact was 
also brought out that fifteen new boards 
have been formed within the past two 
years through the efforts of the or- 
ganization. 

The Milwaukee resolution of the Na- 
tional Association, which relates to mem- 
bers of local and state association doing 
business with companies who support 
right principles, was unanimously rati- 
fied. 





Election of Officers 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Frederick Hickman, 
vice-president of the C. J. Adams Co., 
Atlantic City; secretary and treasurer, 
Herbert A. Faunce, associated with the 
Phillips Co., Atlantic City. Executive 
committee: Harry L. Godshall, Atlantic 
City; William Hurtzig, Morristown; S. 
Merchant Meeker, Elizabeth, and James 
Ransom, Jersey City. 

Vice-presidents: Atlantic County—P. 
E. Howard, Atlantic City, N. J.; Bergen 
County—Alfred Christie, Bergenfield; 
Burlington County—Harry Hawkins, Ir., 
Mount Holly; Camden County—William 
B. Hambleton, Gloucester City; Cape 
May County—G. H. Huppert, Wildwood; 
Cumberland County—Henry S. Sharp, 
3ridgeton; Essex County, William A. 
Hall, Jr., Newark; Gloucester County— 
Edward L. Sturgess, Glassboro; Hudson 
County—Harvey B. Nelson, Jersey City; 
Hunterdon County—Charles W. Geist, 
Highbridge; Middlesex County—Philip 
H. Bruskin, New Brunswick; Mercer 
County-—-C. Stanley Stults, Hightstown; 
Monmouth County—Herschel Birdsall, 
Red Band; Morris County—William H. 
Jewell, Dover; Ocean County—Arthur R. 
Smock, Lakewood, N. J.; Passaic Coun- 
ty—Max Epstein, Passaic; Salem Coun- 


ty—O. W. Acton, Salem; Somerset 
County—William D. Nolan, Somerville; 
Sussex County—John C. Losey, Newton; 
Union County—Charles W. Britton, 


Elizabeth; Warren County—A. B. Craig, 
Blairstown. 

The new president of the organization 
has been in the insurance business nearly 
thirty-two years. He entered the busi- 
ness in 1897 with the Philadelphia Board 
ot Fire Underwriters and remained with 
that organization until 1903 when he was 
appointed local manager of the State of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. Several 


years later he assumed charge of the 
local business of the Union Insurance of 
Philadelphia. It was in 1908 that he went 
to Atlantic City as manager of the in- 
surance department of C. J. Adams Co., 
and about three years later bought an 
interest in the firm and was elected vice- 
president. He served two years as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the organization 
which he now heads. . 


Text of Resolutions 

The following resolutions were intro- 
duced by Alfred Christie, president of 
the Bergen County Association of In- 
surance Agents, and adopted: 

Whereas, New Jersey is so situated 
that a great number of employes, spe- 
cial agents and officers of fire, casualty 
and/or surety companies reside in said 
state, and 

Whereas, a number of these employes, 
special agents and/or officers are duly 
commissioned as agents of various com- 
panies, either directly or indirectly, and 
solicit business for said companies for 
their own monetary gain, and 

Whereas, these employes, — special 
agents and/or officers all receive wages 
or salaries commensurate with their abil- 
ity which should make it unnecessary for 
them to seek additional recompense by 
direct insurance solicitation in competi- 
tion wtih established local agents in that 
territory, 

Be It Resolved, that this association 
does not approve of the commissioning 
of such employes, special agents and/or 
officers as insurance agents and request 
all fire, casualty or surety companies do- 
ing business in New Jersey to terminate 
such agencies with reasonable dispatch. 

H. L. Godshall’s Report 

Mr. Godshall in making his report gave 
a brief history of what had been done 
during the association year and urged a 
single scale in fire commissions and ad- 
vised all local and county boards 
throughout the state, if they had not 
done so, to pass resolutions limiting the 
amount of brokerage to be paid and see 
that the agents are limited and to dis- 
approve overhead writings. 

In referring to the Senate Bill 98, 
which deals with the uniform commis- 
sions to fire insurance agents throughout 
the state, he said: 

“After the passage of the bill efforts 
were made with the various companies 
and company organizations to have a 
uniform rate of 25% declared. The com- 
mittee found that it was practically im- 
possible to have a single scale of com- 
missions adopted but continued their ef- 
forts along that line. They, however, 
approved as an alternative scale a grad- 
ed commission of 20% and 30%. The 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association which 
numbers among its membership a great 
majority of the companies doing busi- 
ness in the state, finally approved as an 
alternative scale a graded scale of 15%- 
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20% and 30%. An invitation was ex- 
tended to a committee from this asso- 
ciation to meet with the Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association committee to dis- 
cuss the classification of risks under this 
scale. The result was the present clas- 
sification and was the best classification 
that could be procured. This classifica- 
tion is a temporary one and remains in 
force until October 31, 1928. 

“Further efforts resulted in a differ- 
ential of 5% being declared between the 
commissions paid policy writing agents 
and those paid non-policy writing agents. 
We realize that the scale of commis- 
sions and classification does not meet 
with the approval of all of the agents 
in the state. Agents in certain territo- 
ries have suffered a reduction in their 
income. This is unfortunate and the in- 
coming officers and committees should 
endeavor through negotiations with the 
companies to have a scale approved that 
will overcome this condition.” 

Mr. Godshall also urged the incoming 


officers to consider the incorporating in 
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the association’s constitution and by- 
lews, a provision requiring as a prece- 
dent to membership, that an agent shall 
be a member in good standing in his 
local or county board when there is a 
local or county board in his community 
to which official recognition has been 
given by the state executive committee, 
and that all local and county board con- 
stitutions should require that every cligi- 
ble member shall become a member of 
the state association and the national as- 
sociation. In concluding his report he 
advised every member of the association 
to study the information compiled by the 
better business methods committee of the 
National Association, as he felt it would 
be a great help to the members in con- 
ducting their business. 

Luncheon followed the morning ses- 
sion which was held in the Pompcian 
Grill, the Bonnie Laddies furnishing the 
entertainment. : 

Talk on Advertising 

The first speaker of the afternoon scs- 
sion was C. E. Rickerd, advertising man- 
ager of the Standard Accident who 
spoke on the subject of “Insurance Ad- 
vertising.” He said that most casualty 
comnpanies were inadequately advertised 
and that the time was coming when «(- 
vertising agencies would do the bulk of 
advertising for insurance companies. 

He said the two great points of «an 
advertising department of any insurance 
company were first, the education «! 
agents in insurance economics, and sve- 
ond, the gaining of the confidence of ‘¢ 
agents of the company to use advertis'1% 
material. 

E. S. Lott Talks On Compulsory 
Insurance 
In speaking on “Compulsory Insur- 


ance” Edson S. Lott, president of 
United States Casualty, said that he wes 
opposed to compulsory automobile insur- 
ance on tke ground that it did not less- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Detrick President Of 
Commissioners’ Body 


BEHA FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


New York Meeting in December; Reso- 
lutions on Chain Store Risks, Li- 
censes and Death of Luning 


Charles R. Detrick, insurance commis- 
sioner of California, was last week elect- 
cd president of the National Convention 

Insurance Commissioners at the an- 
nual meeting at Rapid City, S. D., suc- 
ceeding Commissioner A. S. Caldwell of 
Detrick is 
cne of the foremost members of the or- 
canization and a capable state official. 
t{e is the one who persisted that there 
were irregularities in the transactions of 
the International Life of St. Louis, the 
subsequent examinations leading to the 
reinsurance of the International Life and 
the arrest of President Toombs. For 
the last year Commissioner Detrick was 
first vice-president of the Commissioners’ 
Convention and served on the following 
committees: examinations, laws and 
legislation, reserves other than life and 
workmen’s compensation. 

Insurance Superintendent James A. 
Beha of New York was elected first 
vice-president of the Convention. This 
puts him in line for the presidency in 
the event that he retains his position as 
the head of the New York Department 
until next September. 
are, however, that Superintendent Beha 
will take an executive position with an 
insurance company before the expiration 
of his term. Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut was elected sec- 
ond vice-president. 

The. executive committee consists of 
the following: Ray Yenter of Iowa; S. 
0. Olsness of North Dakota; John A. 
Sullivan of New Hampshire; C. C. Wy- 
song of Indiana; R. B. Cousins of Texas; 
W. C. Safford of Ohio, and D. C. Lewis 
of South Dakota. 

The Convention fixed its next meeting 
for December 10, 11 and 12 at the Hotel 
Astor in New York City. 

Chain Store Risk Resolution 

At the final session last Friday of the 
meeting the Convention. adopted the fol- 
lowing report of the fire insurance com- 
mittee dealing with chain store risks: 

“The fire insurance committee recom- 
mends to the convention that the re- 
port of the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation on general covers and com- 
bined fire and inland marine covers be 
approved and adopted as the principle 
of writing interstate coverage with the 

llowing proviso: First, that all data 
ci lle by the Interstate Underwriters’ 
Board established pursuant to that re- 
port shall be at the disposal of any in- 
surance commissioner upon request; 

“Second, That modifications in the 
20% differential offsetting the short rate 
cancellation shall be made if and when 

xperience demonstrates the equity of 
such modifications ; 

“Third, That the fire insurance com- 
mittee of the convention be empowered 
to consult with the bureau to be estab- 
lished looking toward the modification or 
change of any provision which may ap- 
poar to require change in the light of 
experience.” 


‘yennessee. Commissioner 





Agents’ License Applications 

Che report of the special subcommit- 
for simplification by standardization 
o! agents’ applications and requisitions 
for licenses consisting of Commissioners 
lreedy, Livingston and Dunham follows: 

\ meeting was held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday, Sep- 
tenber 20, 1928, and after full discus- 
ion and consideration it was voted to 
Sugeest : 

(1) There should be no change in the 
present procedure which would entail 
additional expense to the companies. 

(2) It seems desirable to bill the com- 
panies monthly for license fees, instead 


Current reports | 


of requiring individual checks with each 
requisition. 

“(3) Only one application for license 
should be required, and that at the time 
the agent is originally licensed. To re- 
quire applications annually for each re- 
newal is both expensive and burdensome 
and apparently unnecessary. 

“(4) The practice in some states which 
calls for irrelevant and unnecessary in- 
formation on requisition blanks is both 
expensive and burdensome, and the value 
of such information to departments is 
questionable. 

“(5) In some jurisdictions it is required 
that copies of all agents’ licenses must 
be filed in each county with a desig- 
nated official. Such statutes might well 
be repealed in the interest of economy. 
Other jurisdictions require prepayment 
for licenses when blank requisition forms 
are furnished by the department at the 
end of the license year. This does not 
appear either desirable or necessary. 

“Other jurisdictions require fees and 
renewal lists several months prior to re- 
newal date. We feel that any period in 
excess of sixty days is unreasonable and 
unnecessary. : 

“Some companies in the conduct of 
their business, find it desirable to have 
requisitions made from either the home 
ofnce or from gineral agent or other 
supervising office. We find no objection 
to this practice and do not wish to sug- 
gest any change which would interfere 
with it. 

“We suggest the adoption by the con- 
vention of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that there is need for sim- 
plification by standardization and uni- 
formity of practice in the matter of ap- 
plications and requisitions for agents’ li- 
censes and the collection of fees 
therefor; 

“We recommend to the commissioners 
of the several states that there should 
be no change which would entail addi- 
tional expense to the companies; that 
companies be billed monthly for license 
fees and that the practice of requiring 
payment in advance of the issuance of 
licenses be discontinued; that no detailed 
application be required for the renewal 
of a license and that original applica- 
tions should not call for irrevelant and 
unnecessary information; that no de- 
mand should be made for the payment 
of fees before application blanks are 
furnished to the company, nor should 
any demand be made for the payment 
of feces prior to the issuance of licenses 
or renewals; that no requirements for 
renewal lists more than sixty days prior 
to renewal date should be made and that 
either from the home office of the com- 
pany or by general agent or other su- 
pervising official.” 

Lunings’ Death Deplored 


The death of Commissioner Luning of 
l‘lorida was a tragic shock to the Con- 
vention. After his life work and char- 
acter had been extolled by several speak- 
ers the Convention adopted this resolu- 
tion: 

“The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners is called upon to 
record the passing of one of its illus- 
trious members during this fifty-ninth 
annual session, amid the wondrous beau- 
ties of nature, on the placid banks of 
Sylvan Lake, in the heart of the majestic 
Black Hills yesterday. Just past high 
noon the call came for our beloved mem- 
ber, John C. Luning of Florida; and i 
the twinkling of an eye he passed to 
the great beyond surrounded by a mul- 
titude of friends who knew him well and 
loved him much. 

“Mr. Luning was a strong man; strong 
in that rugged honesty and fearless de- 
meanor that made him an_ honorable, 
trustworthy and zealous public official. 
He was repeatedly chosen by his people 
to high office because he was a true ex- 
ample of a just and faithful public serv- 
ant. His sincerity of purpose, unyield- 
ing devotion to duty and fine sense of 
fairness and justice commanded the re- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Electricity Losses 
A Growing Problem 


H. E. MAXSON MAKES SURVEY 





Continental Vice-President Says Rapid 
Increase In Use Of Electrical De- 
vices Brings Dangers 





With the great increase in the dis- 
tribution and use of electric current has 
come a growing loss problem for the 
fire underwriters, according to Herbert 
FE. Maxson, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental, who has recently completed an 
investigation of the causes of current 
fire losses. 

“The remarkable record achieved by 
the public utilities companies in making 
electricity available for millions of peo- 
ple in all parts of the United States,” 
said Mr. Maxson, in commenting upon 
the inquiry, “has had the natural effect 





H. E. MAXSON 


of reducing the number of fires from gas 
flames, oil lamps, and certain other haz- 
ards of older days, but it has, at the 
same time, introduced a growing cause 
of fire loss. 

“From the figures we have gathered, 
it is estimated that close to 10% of all 
the fires occurring each year in the 
United States are directly attributable 
to electicity. This indicates that, on 
the average, a fire due to electrical haz- 
ards breaks out somewhere in the na- 
tion once every ten minutes. 

“This situation has developed because 
of the widespread use of sub-standard 
installation and equipment. Our analy- 
sis discloses that owing to the lack of 
organized restrictions a large percentage 
of the electrical supplies and heating and 
lighting devices sold by retail stores at 
the present time are unsafe for use in 
electric lighting and power circuits. 

“Many cheap heating devices, particu- 
larly some of those imported, are so 
flimsily made and wired that they en- 
danger property—and sometimes life— 
unless used with the utmost precautions. 
The general public, unfortunately, does 
not realize the hazard involved and con- 
sequently the devices start an abnormal 
number of fires. 


Defective Portable Devices 


“Our records show that in Greater 
New York—which may be considered to 
present conditions that are fairly typi- 
cal of those in all the larger cities of 
the country—26% of the electrical fires 
during the past nine years, and 32% of 
the money loss caused by these burnings 
were directly chargeable to defective and 
carelessly used portable electric heating 
devices, chiefly pressing irons. Heat- 
ing pads, toasting and cooking utensils, 
and curling irons are also serious of- 
fenders. 

“About 10% of the electrical fires are 
the result of short circuits, which usual- 
ly produce sparks that ignite the insu- 
lation on the wires and then other com- 
bustible material nearby. Approximate- 


ly 8% of the blazes are due to the flex- 
ible wiring employed to connect lamps, 
toys and numerous other attachments; 
the cords become frayed, kinked and 
twisted and sometimes are also perfo- 
rated by carelessly driven nails. 

“It is unfortunate that such a conven- 
ience as electricity which, when properly 
handled, is the safest source of light, 
heat and power, should have become 
such a menace. Jt appears, however, 
that the situation has become serious 
enough to wafrant local authorities con- 
sidering the applications of severe penal- 
ties for unauthorized changes in electri- 
cal equipment after it has been installed 
according to approved standard. Life is 
comtantly being jeopardized by *hazard- 
ous electric conditions that are created 
by amateurs without sufficient knowl- 
edge of electricity and its dangerous 
possibilities.” 

Mr. Maxson stated that the electric 
power companies themselves are con- 
stantly endeavoring to aid in the selec- 
tion of suitable appliances and devices, 
and to educate the public in their prop- 
er use. He said also that in most lo- 
calities they are lending their support 
to reasonable legislation tending to curb 
the influx of unsafe or substandard ma- 
terials or appliances. 

Many companies, too, he added, are 


maintaining or assisting in the support Brokers’-Agents’ Ass’n 


of laboratories for testing appliances and 
establishing their suitability for use. 

“If,” said Mr. Maxson, “the public will 
only recognize this service, which is un- 
selfishly offered, the seriousness of this 
situation will be materially reduced.” 

Devices or materials which carry the 
label or are listed as approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, may be safe- 
ly accepted for such uses as indicated, 
inasmuch as the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories’ label is now considered in the 
same light as the word “sterling” stamp- 
ed on silver plate. 





EDWARD L. LEWIS DEAD 


Edward L. Lewis, president of Wood- 
row & Lewis, Inc., salvors and auction- 
eers for fire insurance companies on 
Pearl street, died at his home at Allen- 
hurst, N. J., on Monday. He was seven- 
ty-four years of age and had been ill 
for about two years. He is survived by 
his widow, a daughter and two sons, both 
of whom are in insurance. Mr. Lewis 
was a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Downtown Association of 
New York, the Downtown Club of Phila- 
delphia, Masons and several other or- 
ganizations. He organized the firm of 
Woodrow & Lewis on October 1, 1877. 


OCTOBER 


Fire Prevention Month 





Fire Prevention Week is just ahead. A few more days and 
the effort to impress the necessity for fire preventive meas- 


ures will be in full swing. 
a 


* * 


But the week of October 7 to 13 cannot do it all. Itis only 
a start—a reminder of what must be donej every .day of 


every year. 
* k 


* * 


True, the figures for last year’s fire loss are encouraging. 
$478,000,000, is almost one hundred million dollars less than 


for the previous year. 
+ os 


* * 


But what will the loss be for this year? For next? And 


for every year to come? 


These are questions that Fire 


Prevention is endeavoring to help answer with a downward 


trend in the loss. 


* * 


You can help. You can promote the work of fire prevention 
by your own talks. Your position in your community as 
insurance representative adds weight to your words. 


* * 


* * 


Do your best to help the cause of fire prevention. And 
for the fires that cannot be prevented—well, insurance is 
your business and you know how to sell it. 


* * 


* * 


INSURANCE (tg 


There’s just one selling point which grows in value with the 
passing of time—the reputation of the Company behind 
your policy. You know the ability of The Carolina to safe- 
guard your clients adequately and satisfactorily. Tell your 
prospects. 

OR Oe Ee Se 


If there is no representative of this Company in 
your locality remember that dependable agents are 
invited to apply for representation. 


The CAROLINA 
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Is Organized in Phila. 


GOOD INTEREST DISPLAYED 


Edward Davis and J. V. Yarnall Are 
Elected Permanent Officers; Exten- 
sive Program Adopted 





The American Agents’ and Brokers’ 
Association, which was launched in 
Philadelphia early this year for the pro- 
tection of the agent and broker, was 
organized formally last Thursday at a 
mass meeting at the Hotel Adelphia. 
Both the national body and the Phila- 
delphia local association were formed. 
The only permanent officers elected were 
Edward Davis, executive vice-president 
and general counsel, and James V. Yar- 
nall, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Yarnall is 
well-known in New York City as former 
insurance reporter for the New York 
“Commercial” before that newspaper was 
absorbed by the “Journal of Commerce.” 

The association ratified the work al- 
ready done by the organization and off- 
cially approved the selection of the Am- 
erican Agent and Broker as official or- 
gan of the association. It also endorsed 
the Insurance Credit Bureau, which will 
handle the collection of earned pre- 
miums for members and seek to prevent 
the rampant “free insurance” evil in 
Philadelphia by attempting to secure the 
co-operation of agents, brokers and com- 
panies in refusing coverage to those 
who refuse to pay earned premiums. An 
extensive program of work, tentatively 
adopted, will be definitely worked out 
by the executive committee and submit- 
ted to the membership for final ratifica- 
tion. 

Selection of suitable candidates for 
president and other officers was placed 
in the hands of the executive committee, 
to be later enlarged, to which the fol- 
lowing were elected: Arthur Freeston, 
George J. Fliegelman, William Sattler, 
Joseph E. Hale, Walter A. Eels, Harry 
E, Coggshall, Robert B. Greenbarg, Ed- 
ward Davis and James V. Yarnall. Draft- 
ing of a constitution and by-laws will 
be in the hands of this committee. The 
present temporary headquarters at 1524 
Chestnut street were formally accepted 
as national headquarters. 

It was decided that the next meeting 
take the form of a luncheon gathering 
and that Harry A. Stevens, president of 
the Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
Massachusetts, be invited to attend and 
address the members. 





SCUDDER’S OFFICE MOVES 
The New York Binding Office of which 
B. C. Scudder is manager, has secured 
spacious offices at 10 Gold street. He 
handles country-wide binders for brokers 
for the Fire Association of Philadelphia, 
Firemen’s of Newark, Hanover and the 

Milwaukee Mechanics of Wisconsin. 





SEAVER WITH EMPIRE FIRE 

Drew Seaver, for seven years with the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
has been appointed to take charge of the 
inland marine department of the Empire 
Fire of New York, this department to 
be located at 84 William street. Mr. 
Seaver is widely known in the insurance 
field and the inland marine department 
is a new one for the Empire Fire. 





Commissioners’ Meet 


(Continued from Page 21) 
spect and confidence of all with whom 
he came in contact. 

“Elected four successive times by the 
people of his state he was sixteen years 
the State Treasurer and ex-Officio Com 
missioner of Banking and Insurance !1 
the state of Florida. In 1924 at Seatile, 
Wash., this convention called him as ‘ts 
president, and during his incumbency 0! 
that office he discharged the duties ‘- 
cident thereto with honor to himscll, 
fidelity to our membership, and out- 
standing ability to the institution of 1- 
surance, nation-wide.” 


Oct 
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2 ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
PAUL L.HAID, President 
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“That very afternoon my mother-in-law had said: 
‘George you are insurance mad. Imagine taking 
out windstorm insurance!’ I explained that while 
there was small danger of a tornado, I knew of 
several places in our locality quite badly damaged 
by storms last fall and that peace of mind was 


well worth an expense equivalent to the cost of a 


daily paper. 


“The storm was terrific and though it did no 
damage to my house, the knowledge that I had 
windstorm insurance was well worth the prem- 
ium—to say nothing of mother-in-law’s admission 
that I sometimes do use good judgment— after 
all.” 


Windstorms do damage everywhere and although 
your clients may have no mother-in-law to con- 
found, they will probably be interested in buying 
peace of mind at such small cost. 


FIDELIT Y-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE, COMPANY 
IGHT-Y, MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,NY. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MON TREAE 





Lightning photo, courtesy Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co, 
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See 30% Salvage In 
Florida Merchandise 


CREDIT BODY MAKES SURVEY 





East Coast Towns on Strip of 40 Miles 
Between Pompano and Palm Beach 
Worst Sufferers 





Thirty per cent of the merchandise 
stocks in the Florida hurricane zone can 
be salvaged, Frank 4G. 
Hathaway, secretary of the Southeastern 
Credit Men’s Association, who has com- 
pleted a survey of the devastated area 
for the National Association of Credit 
Men. In a report made to the national 
association, Mr, Hathaway said that the 
greatest damage to both retail and whole- 
sale establishments was suffered in the 
east coast towns between Pompano and 
Palm Beach, a strip about forty miles 
wide. 

Stocks of goods in Miami suffered vir- 
tually no damage, and merchants’ losses 
in Fort Lauderdale also were slight, he 
said. oe 

“In West Palm Beach,” Mr. Hatha- 
way said, “many warehouses of whole- 
salers were leveled by the hurricane and 
their contents made inaccessible by the 
covering of debris. Retail merchants’ 
stocks in West Palm Beach, Pompano, 
Delray, Lake Worth and other towns in 
the path of the hurricane were damaged 
heavily. by both the high winds and by 
the rain which followed the gale. The 
havoc wrought by the wind was so great 
that no shelter could be found for the 
exposed goods. P 

Palm Beach Suffers Less 

“The loss to merchants in Palm Beach 
is difficult to estimate in view of the 
rigid restrictions placed on the beach 
by the authorities. Property loss there 
was extensive, but the damage to mer- 
chandise cannot be great because few 
business houses are located on the 
beach.” 5% 

Mr. Hathaway pointed out that the 
hurricane struck the rich agricultural re- 


according to 


gion around Lake Okeechobee when 
preparations for planting were being 
made. He said that the damage was 


much greater than it would have been 
had the hurricane come a few weeks 
earlier. oe 

“In clothing the loss was very heavy,” 
he said, “in spite of the fact that inven- 
tories were low when the storm struck. 
Although in many instances clothing 
store stocks appeared to be only slight- 
ly harmed, the goods were badly soaked 
by the heavy rains which flooded the 
roofless, windowless establishments. The 
two largest department stores in West 
Palm Beach suffered some damage to 
stocks, but their loss was greatly re- 
duced by the precautions taken to safe- 
guard the stores before and during the 
storm. 

Heavy Loss in Furniture 

“Furniture stocks were also hard hit. 
Contrary to general belief, heavy stocks 
of furniture were carried by merchants 
in the storm-stricken towns. Very few 
hardware dealers escaped serious loss. 
In view of its bulkiness and the large 
number of items carried in stock, it has 
been difficult to salvage hardware and 
prevent rust from damaging it. 

“Because of the manner in which build- 
ing materials and lumber are housed, se- 
rious damage was suffered by dealers in 
this line. Warehouses and sheds were 
blown down, lumber was widely scat- 
tered, and lime, cement and other ma- 
terials were ruined by water. 

“Damage to stocks of drugs and drug 
sundries varied, depending largely upon 
the construction of the ‘buildings in 
which the stores were located. Many 
drug stores were started during the boom 
period and were poorly located and con- 
structed. It is probable that many drug 
stores will not reopen. Salvage in drugs 
and allied lines will be greater than in 
many other lines of business.” 


MASS. DEPARTMENT ACTS 





Piano Seller Violates Law by Issuing 
Replacement Contracts, Dep’t 
Counsel Contends 
The Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment has threatened to ask the state’s 
attorney general to bring action against 
a retail dealer selling pianos because that 
company in its sales contracts stipulates 
that the purchaser is to pay a sum of 
$5 as a replacement or insurance charge 
for which the seller agrees to furnish the 
purchaser with a new instrument if the 
one bought is damaged by fire, smoke or 

water. 

These provisions constitute a contract 
of insurance, Counsel Taylor of the Mas- 
sachusectts Insurance Department in- 
forms the piano company. An ordinary 
business corporation has no power to 
make contracts of insurance as an in- 
surer, he contends, and it is unlawful and 
a criminal offense for any corporation 
other than a duly authorized insurance 
corporation to engage in the business of 
issuing contracts of insurance. 





VA. FIELD CLUB TO MEET 

The annual meeting of the Fire Insur- 
ance Field Club of Virginia will be held 
at the Monticello Hotel in Norfolk the 
afternoon of Tuesday, October 16, open- 
ing at 2 p. m. Dan L. Coulbourn, now 
rounding. out his first year in the presi- 
dential office, is slated to be re-elected 
for another year. Coulbourn is state 
agent for the National of Hartford. T. 
H. De Graffenreid, agent for the North 
3ritish fleet, will be re-elected vice- 
president. A new secretary will have 
to be chosen, as Aubrey L. Owen, com- 
pleting his second annual term in that 
office, is not eligible under the by-laws 
for a third term. 





FLORIDA REPORTS IMPROVED 

Reports from Florida indicate that the 
hurricane losses will not measure up to 
the $10,000,000 estimate made last week 
by some of those who had gone South 
to assist in the adjustment of claims. 
Some of the companies report that their 
claims are running from 20 to 33% to the 
amount of windstorm insurance written. 
Of course, the estimates of individual 
companies will vary greatly according to 
districts so that it is difficult as yet 
to give the trend. 


ANALYZES FIRE LOSSES 





Member of U. S. Bureau of Standards 
Says Fire Destructiveness Depends 
on Duration 
Impressions created by conflagrations, 
hurricanes, tornadoes, floods and simi- 
lar catastrophes are of overwhelming 
and devastating forces against which 
human effort can do little to lessen the 
destructive effects. On closer examina- 
tion of their effects and the ruins left, 
considerable evidence is obtained on their 
severity and by applying materials, con- 
structions and devices of a known de- 
gree of effectiveness, structures can be 
designed to withstand them and yield 
protection to occupants or neighboring 
construction. In the case of fires, how- 
ever, the ruins, while giving some in- 
formation from fused metals and similar 
fire effects, on the temperatures obtain- 
ing in the fire, give little or no informa- 
ion on the length of time these and 
other fire temperatures prevailed, ac- 
cording to S. H. Ingberg, of the United 
States Bureau of Standards, who spoke 
last Friday before the National Fire 

Waste Council in Washington. 

The destructiveness of a fire is 
erally more dependent on duration 
on the temperature, Mr. Ingberg 
This has been shown to be the case 
in furnace tests in which walls, par- 
titions, fire windows and doors, columns, 
insulated safes and similar constructions 
and devices are subjected to a test fire, 
the intensity of which is controlled so 
that the temperatures within the furnace 
will be at certain specified points at 
given periods after the start of the test. 
The fire resistance of bearing walls and 
floors is gauged by the time during which, 
exposed to the test fire on one side, they 
will support load and prevent ignition 
of combustible materials on the unex- 
posed side; of columns, by the time, as 
exposed to fire on all sides, they sup- 
port loads comparable with what they 
would carry in a building; and of safes 
by the time they preserve legibility of 
contents. 

A considerable amount of information 
has been developed by means of such 
tests, Mr. Ingberg declared, but it has 
not been possible to use it to best ad- 
vantage on account of uncertainty as 


gen- 
than 
said. 


— = 


GETS FIRST BRONX POLIcy 

Joseph V. McKee, president { the 
Board of Aldermen, was present.(l lag 
Thursday evening with policy No. 1, the 
first officially issued by the Bron 
at the first meeting of the board of ¢j. 
rectors in the company’s new olice jp 
the Busher building, at 149th stroot anq 
Courtland avenue. The policy was fo; 
$5,000 on Mr. McKee’s furniture Po). 
icy No. 2 was presented to Albert NX. 


Fire, 


Butler, deputy state inspector «{ the 
New York Insurance Departme: In 
making his report before the board, 


President John J. Duffy stated that the 
company will write about $650,000 in net 
premiums for the months of July, 
August and September. api 





OLD COLONY NOT IN AGENCY 

In an article appearing two wecks agy 
telling of the entrance of the Public 
Fire in the agency of Willis, Johnson & 
Davis, Inc., of Richmond, Va., it was 
stated that the agency took up the ques- 
tion first with companies already repre- 
sented in the agency, one of these com- 
panies being the Old Colony. Louis E. 
English, president of Louis E. English, 
Inc., of Richmond, general agent of the 
Old Colony Virginia-Carolina depart- 
ment, says that the Willis, Johnson & 
Davis agency does not represent the Old 
Colony for fire business in Richmond 
and therefore the company was not re- 
quested to extend approval for the Pub- 
lic Fire. 





SUN AT 10 GOLD STREET 


The metropolitan offices of the Sun 
Insurance Office, Patriotic, and the Sun 
Indemnity have moved to the new build- 
ing at 10 Gold street, which was taken 
over when the Century Indemnity con- 
solidated its offices in the Federal Re- 
serve Annex. Valentine H. Burns is 
manager for the Sun and the Whitehall 
Agency, Inc., handles the business of 
the Patriotic and Sun Indemnity. 








to how the intensity and duration of a 
fire in a proposed building that will have 
given amounts of combustible contents, 
compare with those withstood in_ the 
furnace tests by the materials, construc- 
tions and devices with which it is to be 
built and equipped. 
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Hritish Dominions 
Insurance Company Limited 


149 William Street 
Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 


of Bondo, England 


It believes in maintaining the splendid traditions of the old English fire insurance 
companies in this country for the prompt payment of losses, be they small or large. 


It believes in modern present day underwriting methods and ideas. 
It believes in the local agent-and considers him the bulwark of the business. 


And it practices what it believes in. 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
NEAL es pgs JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice- Preskdeut 
JANUARY IST, 1928, STATEMENTS 
ORGANIZED 1855 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$40,000,136.83 $19,459,279.01 | $7,500,000.00 $13,040,857.82 $20,540,857.82 
ORGANIZED 1853 
THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$6,000,966.28 $2,930,594.84 $1,000,000.00 $2,070,371.44 $3,070,371.44 
ORGANIZED 1854 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$4,828,245.29 $2,820,808.68 $600,000.00 $1,407,436.61 $2,007,436.61 
ORGANIZED 1866 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,907,721.63 $2,557,216.60 $1,000,000.00 $1,350,505.03 $2,350,505.03 
ORGANIZED 1871 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
F PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,835,369.35 $2,520,317.56 $1,000,000.00 $1,315,051.79 $2,315,051.79 
ORGANIZED 1870 
CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
F MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$5,250,424.26 $2,567,447.92 $1,000,000.00 $1,682,976.34 $2,682,976.34 
ORGANIZED 1886 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. 
$760,298.04 $375.00 $300, 000. 00 $459,923.04 $759,923.04 
TOTAL PREMIUM RESERVE TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 
$27,504,166.15 - EASTERNDEPARTMENT $5,684, 495,78 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT papi sete tt eg PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
ae, CANADIAN DEPARTMENT bi Ninian 
Chicago, Illinois 461-467 Bay Street Sin Fiensienn: Colttecal 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Toronto, Canada — a 
| oo i ae MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 
JAMES SMITH JOHN R. COONEY Managers Managers 
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Fire Group Session 
Of Ad Conference 


AIRCRAFT FOLDER REACTION 





Plane Makers Complain at Featuring 
Aircraft Property Damage; Free- 
man Talks on Sidelines 





The fire session of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference got into action on 
Monday afternoon with Warren E. Ellis 
of the National Board as chairman. It 
developed two very interesting discus- 
sions. One of them had to do with the 
type of sprinkler leakage advertising 
done by the fire insurance companies and 
the other with the type of literature 
which the companies are going to use in 
reference to aircraft damage insurance. 

The advertising men listened with in- 
terest to a set address by Ira G. Hoag- 
land, who took the position that some 
of the sprinkler insurance advertise- 
ments were really knocks on the sprin- 
klers themselves. He thought that the 
fear argument for taking out sprinkler 
leakage insurance should be soft-pedaled. 


When he concluded the advertising men 
disagreed with him en masse. 

“Fear is the very basis of all insur- 
ance advertising,” said John W. Long- 
necker. “We can’t write copy based on 
the appeal of any of the senses, nor can 
we attract attention by the spell of duty. 
Therefore, we must frighten the people 
a little bit, else they will not see the 
need of insurance.” 

Mr. Hoagland was asked for sugges- 
tions as to how he would advertise 
sprinkler leakage if he wanted the fear 
element eliminated. He did not make 
any suggestion as to how the ads should 
be written, but thought that the adver- 
tising impression should not be given 
that the sprinklers themselves were de- 
fective. 


Hostile Reaction to Aircraft Folder 


The reaction to an aircraft damage 
folder which was gotten out by the Am- 
erican of Newark was explained by H. 
E. Taylor, advertising manager. Mr. 
Taylor gathered together in the booklet 
a number of photographs of airplanes 
which had fallen on houses or other prop- 
erties. The title of his folder was, 
“Whatever goes up must come down— 
and how?” This folder was sent out 
to agents of the American Insurance Co. 
and soon about fifty policies a month 
were being sold in aircraft damage in- 
surance, but then another bunch of let- 
ters came into the company in which the 
aircraft manufacturers themselves put 
up a howl. They even threatened to 
withdraw their fire insurance from the 
American if the booklet was not with- 
drawn. 

Finally, the editor of one of the avia- 
tion magazines called up Advertising 
Manager Taylor and asked him if he did 
not know there was a law against using 
such pictures for advertising purposes 
when the permission of the persons pho- 
tographed had not been obtained. The 
American finally withdrew the folder. 
Mr. Longnecker said he was sorry that 
Mr. Taylor had not told the editor of 
the aircraft magazine to go and chase 
himself, as he did not think there was 
any reason why any insurance company 
should not be able to advertise pictures 
of wrecked airplanes which had fallen 
on property if the people in the picture 
were blotted out. 


Freeman on Side Lines 


Charles E. Freeman, advertising man- 
ager of the America Fore group, gave 
hints about the selling of side lines. 
Some of them he thought could be sold 
more extensively if direct mail were used 
and the replies were handed over to 
agents in the territory reached. Shirley 
Moisant, Kankakee (Ill.) agent, was 
asked if agents would object to direct 


Backs Newspaper 
Adv’ts For Agents 


IS FINE FORM OF PUBLICITY 








W. W. Darrow Tells Agents How They 
Can Get the Most Out of Their 
Local Paper Campaigns 





What newspaper advertising can accom- 
plish for the docal agent was the theme 
of the talk presented on Tuesday at 
Washington before the fire group session 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
by W. W. Darrow, advertising manager 
of the Home of New York. While ad- 
mitling the great value of direct mail ad- 
vertising, Mr. Darrow said he was con- 
fining his subject to newspaper publicity 
and not comparing it with other helpful 
forms. He believes newspaper advertising 
can be of great aid to the local agent, es- 





W. W. DARROW 


pecially in handling purely local matters 
of one sort or another. Mr. Darrow’s 
lalk was of such interest that it is given 
herewith practically in full: 

Newspaper advertising, no matter what 
form the copy takes, so long as it is well 
prepared, can do much toward establish- 
ing in the minds of the local general 
public a consciousness of the agency’s 
position in the community. This pur- 
pose, in itself accomplished, would be 
worth the cost of the advertising. But 
agency newspaper advertising can and 
should do more than build prestige. It 
can contribute to a better understanding 
of insurance through educational copy. 
The business of insurance is not gen- 
erally understood by the public at large. 
The conditions of the policy are not as 
well known as they should be—special 
forms of protection for specific purposes 
are often entirely unknown to the aver- 
age citizen. Copy prepared along such 
educational lines can be of great value 
to the agency. It helps establish that 
agency’s position as a counsellor on in- 
surance matters and creates a feeling 
of confidence on the part of the reader 
that this agency not only knows its busi- 
ness, but is anxious to contribute that 

(Continued on Page 34) 








mail matter being sent to property own- 
ers by insurance companies. He said 
that agents would welcome reminders of 
such coverage. He said that one reason 
why more side lines were not sold was 
because in many cases the premiums 
were small. He also declared that some 
agents would include sidelines in writ- 
ing other policies and many clients will- 
ingly paid the extra bill to have the side 
lines included. The question of coupon 
advertising came up and developed a hu- 
morous turn as some of the replies re- 
ceived have come from inmates of an in- 
sane asylum. 














Specialists in the Securities of the 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


under the management of 


CORROON & REYNOLDS, INC. 





We recommend for investment and price 
enhancement the stocks of this progressive 
group of companies at.present market levels: 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
of NEW YORK 
Capital - $2,000,000 


Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company 
Capital - $1,000,000 





Bronx Fire Insurance Company 
of the CITY OF NEW YORK 
Capital — $1,000,000 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company 
of NEW YORK 
Capital - $1,000,000 





Merchants & Manufacturers Fire Insurance Company 
of NEWARK (1849) 
Capital — $1,000,000 





New York Fire Insurance Company (1832) 
Capital - $1,000,000 





Sylvania Insurance Company, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital - $1,500,000 





Republic Fire Insurance Company, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. (1871) 
Capital — $600,000 


BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED 


Information and Circulars Upon Request 


AMERICAN INSURANSTOCKS CORPORATION 
W. WALLACE LYON, President 


51 East 42d Street New York 
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LET US PRESENT 
THE FIGURES 

















The 1927 fire loss figures are almost one hundred million dollars less than for 


the previous year. In that respect they are cause for rejoicing. Yet, even at 
best, these figures —$478,000,000,—are far, far too high for the good of the 
country as a whole. 


And as each community contributed a share, large or small, to this aggregate 
fire loss, the financial cost comes right back to the individual—to you and every 
one in your locality. 


It comes back in reconstruction costs; in valuable possessions gone forever; in 
insurance rates which, after all, are largely dependent upon the amount of fire 
loss suffered annually. 


So much for figures and the loss they represent. Now for the remedy-— 
PREVENTION! PREVENTION! PREVENTION! 


Broadcast it at every opportunity. Talk it, not only during the week of Fire 
Prevention—October 7 to 13—but at all times throughout the year. For it is a 
year "round menace, this fire demon, ready at all times to take advantage of a 
bit of carelessness, a moment’s lapse in vigilance. 


You, as an insurance representative, have a knowledge of fire dangers second 
only to the fire fighter. Your constant contact with fire loss gives you the 
positive proof of what fire can and does do. Use first-hand knowledge to prove 
the necessity for preventive measures when talking to your prospects. 


We have presented the fire loss figures to you—pass them on with their 
meaning to your community. 
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ORGANIZED APRIL 1829 CASH CAPITAL $ 1,000,000 
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Fire Group Session 
Of Ad Conference 


AIRCRAFT FOLDER REACTION 





Plane Makers Complain at Featuring 
Aircraft Property Damage; Free- 
man Talks on Sidelines 





The fire session of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference got into action on 
Monday afternoon with Warren E. Ellis 
of the National Board as chairman. It 
developed two very interesting discus- 
sions. One of them had to do with the 
type of sprinkler leakage advertising 
done by the fire insurance companies and 
the other with the type of literature 
which the companies are going to use in 
reference to aircraft damage insurance. 

The advertising men listened with in- 
terest to a set address by Ira G. Hoag- 
land, who took the position that some 
of the sprinkler insurance advertise- 
ments were really knocks on the sprin- 
klers themselves. He thought that the 
fear argument for taking out sprinkler 
leakage insurance should be soft-pedaled. 


When he concluded the advertising men 
disagreed with him en masse. 

“Fear is the very basis of all insur- 
ance advertising,’ said John W. Long- 
necker. “We can’t write copy based on 
the appeal of any of the senses, nor can 
we attract attention by the spell of duty. 
Therefore, we must frighten the people 
a little bit, else they will not see the 
need of insurance.” 

Mr. Hoagland was asked for sugges- 
tions as to how he would advertise 
sprinkler leakage if he wanted the fear 
element eliminated. He did not make 
any suggestion as to how the ads should 
be written, but thought that the adver- 
tising impression should not be given 
that the sprinklers themselves were de- 
fective. 


Hostile Reaction to Aircraft Folder 


The reaction to an aircraft damage 
folder which was gotten out by the Am- 
erican of Newark was explained by H. 
E. Taylor, advertising manager. Mr. 
Taylor gathered together in the booklet 
a number of photographs of airplanes 
which had fallen on houses or other prop- 
erties. The title of his folder was, 
“Whatever goes up must come down— 
and how?” This folder was sent out 
to agents of the American Insurance Co. 
and soon about fifty policies a month 
were being sold in aircraft damage in- 
surance, but then another bunch of let- 
ters came into the company in which the 
aircraft manufacturers themselves put 
up a howl. They even threatened to 
withdraw their fire insurance from the 
American if the booklet was not with- 
drawn. 

Finally, the editor of one of the avia- 
tion magazines called up Advertising 
Manager Taylor and asked him if he did 
not know there was a law against using 
such pictures for advertising purposes 
when the permission of the persons pho- 
tographed had not been obtained. The 
American finally withdrew the folder. 
Mr. Longnecker said he was sorry that 
Mr. Taylor had not told the editor of 
the aircraft magazine to go and chase 
himself, as he did not think there was 
any reason why any insurance company 
should not be able to advertise pictures 
of wrecked airplanes which had fallen 
on property if the people in the picture 
were blotted out. 


Freeman on Side Lines 


Charles E. Freeman, advertising man- 
ager of the America Fore group, gave 
hints about the selling of side lines. 
Some of them he thought could be sold 
more extensively if direct mail were used 
and the replies were handed over to 
agents in the territory reached. Shirley 
Moisant, Kankakee (Ill.) agent, was 
asked if agents would object to direct 


Backs Newspaper 
Adv’ts For Agents 
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W. W. Darrow Tells Agents How They 
Can Get the Most Out of Their 
Local Paper Campaigns 





What newspaper advertising can accom- 
plish for the Jocal agent was the theme 
of the talk presented on Tuesday at 
Washington before the fire group session 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
by W. W. Darrow, advertising manager 
of the Home of New York. While ad- 
mitling the great value of direct mail ad- 
vertising, Mr. Darrow said he was con- 
fining his subject to newspaper publicity 
and not comparing it with other helpful 
forms. He believes newspaper advertising 
can be of great aid to the local agent, es- 
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pecially in handling purely local matters 
of one sort or another. Mr. Darrow’s 
talk was of such interest that it 1s given 
herewith practically in full: 

Newspaper advertising, no matter what 
form the copy takes, so long as it is well 
prepared, can do much toward establish- 
ing in the minds of the local general 
public a consciousness of the agency’s 
position in the community. This pur- 
pose, in itself accomplished, would be 
worth the cost of the advertising. But 
agency newspaper advertising can and 
should do more than build prestige. It 
can contribute to a better understanding 
of insurance through educational copy. 
The business of insurance is not gen- 
erally understood by the public at large. 
The conditions of the policy are not as 
well known as they should be—special 
forms of protection for specific purposes 
are often entirely unknown to the aver- 
age citizen. Copy prepared along such 
educational lines can be of great value 
to the agency. It helps establish that 
agency’s position as a counsellor on in- 
surance matters and creates a feeling 
of confidence on the part of the reader 
that this agency not only knows its busi- 
ness, but is anxious to contribute that 

(Continued on Page 34) 








mail matter being sent to property own- 
ers by insurance companies. He said 
that agents would welcome reminders of 
such coverage. He said that one reason 
why more side lines were not sold was 
because in many cases the premiums 
were small. He also declared that some 
agents would include sidelines in writ- 
ing other policies and many clients will- 
ingly paid the extra bill to have the side 
lines included. The question of coupon 
advertising came up and developed a hu- 
morous turn as some of the replies re- 
ceived have come from inmates of an in- 
sane asylum. 
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We recommend for investment and price 
enhancement the stocks of this progressive 
group of companies at.present market levels: 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
of NEW YORK 
Capital - $2,000,000 


Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company 
Capital — $1,000,000 


Bronx Fire Insurance Company 
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LET US PRESENT 
THE FIGURES 









The 1927 fire loss figures are almost one hundred million dollars less than for 


the previous year. In that respect they are cause for rejoicing. Yet, even at 
best, these figures —$478,000,000,—are far, far too high for the good of the 
country as a whole. 


And as each community contributed a share, large or small, to this aggregate 
fire loss, the financial cost comes right back to the individual—to you and every 
one in your locality. 


It comes back in reconstruction costs; in valuable possessions gone forever; in 


insurance rates which, after all, are largely dependent upon the amount of fire 
loss suffered annually. 


So much for figures and the loss they represent. Now for the remedy—— 
PREVENTION! PREVENTION! PREVENTION! 


Broadcast it at every opportunity. Talk it, not only during the week of Fire 
Prevention—October 7 to 13—but at all times throughout the year. For it is a 
year "round menace, this fire demon, ready at all times to take advantage of a 
bit of carelessness, a moment’s lapse in vigilance. 


You, as an insurance representative, have a knowledge of fire dangers second 
only to the fire fighter. Your constant contact with fire loss gives you the 
positive proof of what fire can and does do. Use first-hand knowledge to prove 
the necessity for preventive measures when talking to your prospects. 


We have presented the fire loss figures to you—pass them on with their 
meaning to your community. 
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New Jersey Agents’ Meeting 


(Continued from Page 20) 


en accidents, in fact it has a tendency 
to increase accidents because people 
know they are insured and that fact 
alone makes one a little more careless. 
When the law was passed in Massachu- 
setts the claim was made that it would 
reduce accidents, said Mr. Lott, but the 
real result has been 3% less in the reg- 
istration of automobiles and the claims 
have increased 27%. In sixty-three coun- 
ties in Wisconsin, not including Milwau- 
kee, there were six-tenths of one per 
cent. who were actually responsible for 
automobile accidents and for that small 
number, compulsory automobile insur- 
ance is now being advocated in that 
state. 

In continuing on the subject he said: 
“Since the law has been in effect in Mas- 
sachusetts it has caused numerous fraud- 
ulent claims against the insurance com- 
panies, allowed ambulance chasers to 
grow fat and helped lawyers to get rich. 
Every company writing compulsory 
automobile insurance in that state has 
lost money. The United States Casualty 
has paid out 107 cents for every dollar 
taken in. Those in favor of such a law 
seem to have a slogan, ‘Pay as you 
Kill,’ but it is a mighty poor slogan for 
the insurance companies.” 

Raps Gov. Fuller 

Mr. Lott also rapped Gov. Fuller of 
Massachusetts in refusing to allow ex- 
Commissioner Monk to increase the auto- 
mobile rates. Gov. Fuller, who has an 
agency for a high priced car, said Mr. 
Lott, felt that the insurance companies 
were getting a fair rate for automobile 
coverage, and as soon as he heard that 
Mr. Monk had made out a schedule 
which increased the rates, he sent for 
him and told him there was “nothing do- 
ing in the way of an increase of rates 
for automobile insurance.” Mr. Monk 
promptly resigned and the companies 
will now have to struggle along for an- 
other year on the old rates, said Mr. 
Lott. 

In conclusion he advised the agents of 
the New Jersey Association members to 
become acquainted with their assembly- 
men, senators and other public officials 
and prevent them from passing such a 
law in their state. The Pennsylvania 
Plan, he said, is about the best automo- 
bile law that he knew of up to the pres- 
ent time and urged the passage of such 
a bill in New Jersey. The plan is that 
“no one can register or drive a car while 
a judgment, resulting from an automo- 
bile accident, remains unsatisfied.” Such 
a bill will probably be passed in several 
states during the coming winter ses- 
sions of legislature. 

R. P. De Van Speaks 

Pronouncing his acceptance as a man- 
date of the conclusions of the West Ba- 
den convention that because the princi- 
ples of the association have become so 
well grounded, as evidenced in the re- 
affirmed determination of the states to 
qualify their membership, the work of 
the National Association for the coming 
year shall be devoted primarily to build- 
ing business for its members, R. P. De- 
Van made his first official appearance as 
president of the National Association. 

“First of all,” he said, “the National 
Association has stood in the past and 
will stand in the future for the preser- 
vation of the American Agency System. 
In view of the emphatic and unanimous 
decision of the states to enforce the 
qualification of their members according 
to their constitutional requirement for 
membership, it now seems as though our 
principles are so firmly established that 
the association from now on can devote 
almost its entire attention to the busi- 
ness development and education of its 
members as set forth in the five year 
development plan. 

“T believe that with the determination 
of the members not to do business with 
those companies who violate our prin- 
ciples there will be fewer violations’ in 


the future and that the degree of com- 
pliance with the principles of this asso- 
ciation on the part of the companies will 
be in direct proportion to the premium 
income those companies receive from 
our members. 

“Just so long as our members continue 
to do ,business with companies in viola- 
tion will their acknowledgment and com- 
pliance with our principles be postponed. 
And just so far as we favor with our 
premiums those companies which do con- 
form with our principles, will the con- 
fidence in our sincerity of purpose be 
increased.” 

William N. Bament, vice-president and 
general adjuster of the Home of New 
York, gave a brief history of insurance 
which was historical and educational. He 
also told of how the valuation of things 
jumped that have been discarded and put 
in the attic or cellar at the time ofa 
fire. All things at that time are always 
“very little used and almost good as 
new.” He explaincd the advantages and 
importance of the co-insurance clause 
and how every mortgages is protected 
in a fire insurance policy. 


Godshall Gets Watch 


The meeting was about to be ad- 
journed when Fred J. Cox of Perth Am- 
boy rose and asked permission to say a 
few words. He lauded the work of Har- 
ry L. Godshall, the retiring president, 
and his rise in the association as well 
as in the insurance business. 

On behalf of the members of the as- 
sociation Mr. Cox presented him with a 
gold wrist watch. Mr. Godshall was 
overcome with emotion, but managed to 
thank the members for their generosity. 
The meeting was adjourned with the an- 
nouncement that it would be held next 
year at the same place. 

Among the guests of the association 
were Samuel Hollander, of the Mayflow- 
er Fire; Leon Watson, expert, of the 
New Jersey Schedule and Rating Office, 
and 1D. W. Iverson, vice-president of the 
Public Fire. 

One of the features of the meeting was 
the display of advertising matter of the 
Standard Accident, which consisted of 
blotters, circulars, booklets, and other 
material used by the company. There 
were also a number of photos of the 
Newark office of the company, of which 
John L. Martin is manager, showing the 
various departments and their activities, 


MRS. C. L. ABELL DIES 

Mrs. Charles Lee Abell, widow of the 
Buffalo marine and fire insurance execu- 
tive who founded the general insurance 
company which still bears his name, died 
last -week in her home in Buffalo and 
was buried in that city on Monday. She 
was the mother of Harold L. Abell, now 
president of the C. Lee Abell company 
and secretary of the Union Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 





MUTUAL FIRE IN VA. 

The Mutual Fire of Hartford county, 
Md., has been admitted to Virginia. 
Principal office will be in Richmond, ac- 
cording to papers filed with the state 
corporation. No one has yet been ap- 
pointed to represent it. 





WATER CAUSE OF FIRE 
A single drop of perspiration caused 
the only fire in Durham, N. C., during 
the month of August with a resultant 
loss of $800, according to the report of 
Fire Chief Frank Bennet. “Spontaneous 
combustion, resulting from a drop of 
perspiration falling from the face of an 
employe of a hosiery mill in East Dur- 
ham while he was weighing a combina- 
tion of chemicals used in the process of 
bleaching cotton was responsible for our 
only fire during the month,” he reported 

to the state insurance department. 
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1928-model agents who say to patrons: 
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“How comforting it must have 
been when you returned from 
* your vacation and found your 
~ charred home had been restored 
by your regular FIRE insurance 
indemnity while your ‘Keep-a- 
_ roof-over-your-head’ cash-money 
- provided similar accommoda- 
tions when your old home was 
untenantable!” 


are justified in feeling proud of their 
' knowledge and ability to protect. their 
patrons with Rental Value Cover— ‘the 
* Siamese-Twin of Fire Insurance.” 


+ ss 


. INSURANCE =: ; 
BANISHES HOMELESSNESS 






* It provides cash-money in a lump sum 
to “keep-a-roof-over-one’s-head” when- 
ever his home is made untenantable 
- because of-a fire, leaving all his regular 
Fire insurance indemnity available for 
‘restofitig His Home. 
Why’ protect the property only 
and not the income value of it? 


The Las 


Commonwealt 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


or 
NEW YORK 
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* We are constantly helping our agents to} 
provide Rent, Rental Value and Leasehold 
protection—the great Modern Safety Device. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK 
March 31, 1928, Statement 
POLICY- 
VOLUNTARY * HOLDERS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL RESERVE SURPLUS 
$7,883,553.34 $3,345,809.41 $2,000,000.00 $1,000,000.00 $4,537,743.93 








‘BRONX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


July 7, 1928 statement 
$4,000,000.00 $1,500,000.00 $1,000,000.00 $1,450,000.00 $2,500,000.00 


BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


March 31, 1928 statement 
$4,762,920.03 $2,262,920.03 $1,000,000.00 $1,080,625.00 $2,500,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK 


March 31, 1928 statement 
' $3,708,426.08 $1,695,350.83 $1,000,000.00 $ 300,000.00 $2,013,075.25 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
(CHARTERED 1849) 


March 31, 1928, Statement 
$4,726,524.78 _- $2,226,524.78 $1,000,000.00 $1,041,489.00 $2,500,000.00 


NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE CO. i f 
(INCORPORATED 1832) 
1 March 31, 1928 statement 
}, $2,188,244.11 $ 429,267.16 $1,000,000.00 $ 200,000.00 $1,758,976.95 


| REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
| (INCORPORATED 1871) 


| March 31, 1928, Statement 


















































i} Bl, $2,428,355.78 $ 866,590.80 $ 600,000.00 $ 100,000.00 $1,561,764.98 
SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Y | March 31, 1928 statement 

y | $4,554,828.44 $1,521,571.74 $1,500,000.00 $1,400,000.00 $3,033,256.70 
a | 

i 

‘ The above statements reflect financial condition of companies mentioned as at dates indicated, 

A after giving effect to additional funds paid into the treasuries of same since said dates. 

Ny 

iv Classes of Insurance Written 

y «4 FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTORM, SPRINKLER {K, 

r LEAKAGE, USE AND OCCUPANCY, PROFITS, LEASEHOLD AND GENERAL MERCHANDIZE FLOATERS 

Ny 


SOUND—PROGRESSIVE—EQUITABLE 


These Are Our Keynotes 
We welcome and invite this class of agency representation. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS, Inc. 


Manager 





| 92 William Street New York City, N. Y. 
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Longnecker Urges 
Agents’ Tie-Up on Ads 


BACKS NATIONAL BOARD PLAN 








Tells Advertising Conference Company 
Publicity Managers Should Aid 
Newspaper Campaign 





John W. Lonenecker, advertising man- 
ager of the Hartford Fire, is 100% for 
the National Board of Fire Underwr't- 
ers advertising campaign and he sp ke in 
support of this newspaper publicity on 
Monday in Washington before the In- 
surance Advertising Conference. He 
suegested that the advertising manager 
of every fire insurance company ofter his 
services and those of his staff to aid the 
campaign through close co-cperation 
with local agents. Thus the new busi- 
ness that will be created by this news- 





J. W. LONKNECKER 


paper publicity in four states will come 
in large part to the local agents of stock 
companies. 

“Given a budget for advertising,” Mr. 
Longnecker said, “I think you will agree 
with me in saying that the advertising 
man’s first job is to determine how big 
an audience can be reached with an ade- 
quate campaign using big enough space 
for his displays to be seen over long 
enough period of time to impress and 
drive home what he wants to Say. 

“We have been told that this campaign 
is to be concentrated in four important 
states and that every daily paper in these 
states is to be used. That is the one 
safe way to start such a campaign. It 
has possibilities of great and intensive 
cultivation of these four states before it 
moves on to other communities. This 
simplifies the job of individual company 
and individual agency tie-up, for we can 
develop out services to agents as the 
board developes its main campaign, and 
I like that for a start 


Agent Will Measure Effectiveness 


“We know that the measure of the 
effectiveness of the board’s campaign of 
advertising and publicity will be set by 
the spirit of the agents who will receive 
the greatest benefits of it. We know, 
and I believe, we must get our agents 
to see the fact clearly that before the 
advertising can be helpful or profitable 
to the companies back of the board’s 
campaign that some agent must first get 
his in the way of more business, better 
business, or improved conditions for do- 
ing business. 

“Ts it too much to hope that as soon 
as the character of the copy has been 
decided upon that we, the advertising 
men of the companies, can have proofs— 
of the entire series of advertisements if 
possible—at least advance proofs so that 
our advertising supplementing and back- 
ing up the board’s efforts can be worked 


tially. 


Ad. Expert Outlines 
National Board Drive 


BIG OPPORTUNITY 


PRESENT 





Wallace Rogers of Chicago Tells Con- 
ference Why Stock Insurance Is 
In Public Interest 





Wallace Rogers, second vice-president 
of the advertising firm of Gale & 
Pietsch, Inc., of Chicago and New York, 
which organization has been selected as 
the medium through which the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters will try out 
its daily newspaper advertising campaign 
in several states, spoke before the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference in Wash- 
ington this week on the topic of the op- 
portunity of stock fire insurance. Mr. 
Rogers said that after his firm had made 
the usual studies and researches neces- 
sary to an intelligent treatment of the 
problems he had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that fire underwriting as conducted 
by the stock companies is in the public 
interest to a degree that has no parallel 
in any field. 

Fire insurance is the cheapest of all 
present-day necessities said Mr. Rogers. 
The average rate has been declining 
nearly every year for the last twenty. 
The arsonist has been checked substan- 
Increased costs of administration 
have been absorbed by the business of 
fire insurance rather than passed on to 
the pclicyholder. All these developments 
he credited to the constructive efforts 
of stock insurance. 

“What is even more important,” con- 
tinued Mr. Rogers, “is the fact that the 
reduction in the fire waste, which we 
can safely attribute to the stock compa- 
nies, has been immediately and automat- 
ically reflected in the reduced cost of fire 
insurance for such is the mechanism of 
the fire insurance rating system. 

Probability of Rate Reductions 

“Indeed, the schedule method of haz- 
ard measurement or rate making, now 
in general use by the stock fire insur- 
ance companies in all states, is such that 
the total rate in or on or of any struc- 
ture automatically declines as the prob- 
ability of fire is reduced by any improve- 
ment the owner may make in its con- 
struction or protection, or even occu- 
pancy and exposure. 

“As a contributor to the expense of 
federal, state, county, and municipal gov- 
ernments, stock fire insurance companies 
are leaders, supplying special taxes that 
are exacted from no other business. As 
an employer of labor we might mention 
300,000 agents, not to mention large 
staffs of engineers, experts, and clerks, 
etc. 

“All of which is by way of saying that 
a friendly feeling toward and a ready 
acceptance of the stock fire insurance 
business is but a matter of a better un- 
derstanding of the business as it now is. 
It is one business that requires no 








out and used at the proper time to re- 
peat and reiterate the things the board 
tells the people about old line stock fire 
insurance. We need this, for there are 
many agents who will prefer to turn to 
some advertising man in the home office 
of some insurance company for council, 
help and copy for advertising that is to 
tie up and cash in on the big idea, the 
big campaign. 

“And then there is the broad field of 
tie-up open to the mails: letters to write, 
circulars to print, broadsides to prepare. 
To reap full good, the local agent must 
tie up. 

“What is meant by ‘tie-up’? 

“‘*Tie-up’ really meant the co-opera- 
tion between the agent and the company 
doing the advertising by informing the 
people in the territory served by his 
agency that he is the man the compa- 
nies have in mind when they say, ‘Go 
to the local agent of an old line stock 
fore insurance company with your in- 
surance problems for he is a good man 
to know.’” 


change to entitle it to public confidence. 

“Such imperfections as fire underwrit- 
ing may have, or is believed to have, can 
be attributed to situations that are the 
result of lack of appreciation and under- 
standing. 

What Advertising Can Accomplish 

“Public confidence, appreciation, un- 
derstanding, is simply another way of 
saying that sales resistance would be 
reduced, which in turn means less turn- 
over in agency ranks, and if possible the 
attraction of better men to the business. 

“An accurate appreciation of just what 
the stock fire insurance companies have 
done and are doing in conservation and 
hazard elimination would be the best 
possible assurance of adequate rates in 
sections where revisions ar needed. 

“A proper appreciation of the fact that 
the public determines the cost of fire in- 
surance as conducted by the stock com- 
panies and a friendly feeling toward it, 
should reduce the number of unjust 
claims and facilitate generally adjust- 
ments on their merits—reducing not only 
the expense of adjustments, but the 
amount claimed. 

“Public appreciation of and confidence 
in the fire insurance business as con- 
ducted by the stock companies is the 
best assurance against mutual and other 
socialistic forms of insurance activity. If 
officials and the public thoroughly un- 
derstood the fundamental significance of 
fire underwriting as conducted by the 
stock companies and the unusual degree 
of its conduct in the public interest, there 
would likely be little sentiment or pa- 
tience with governmental encroachment 
in this field. 

“By means of what is known as ad- 
vertising and publicity, public apprecia- 
tion and acceptance of some of the most 
important forces in moderif life have 
been secured.” 





NEW DWELLING HOUSE FORM 


The New York Insurance Department 
has approved a combination form of 
dwelling house catastrophe coverage, the 
new policy to give in one contract pro- 
tection against direct loss by fire, light- 
ning, windstorm, explosion, aircraft, 
earthquake and rental value. It is un- 
derstood that the America Fore Com- 
panies will use this new form. 





TWO ENTER KENTUCKY 
The American Equitable of New York 
and the New York Fire Insurance Co., 
members of the Corroon & Reynolds 
fleet, have been licensed to write fire in- 
surance in Kentucky. 





BRONX FIRE IN CALIF. 


The Bronx Fire of New York has been 
jicensed to write fire insurance in Cali- 
fornia. 








218TH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 
FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Departmen: 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ay, 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento St, 
San Francisco, Cal. 7 








INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE _s PITTSBURGH 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc, 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


PO aia Ta eed 


FRANK L. BROKAW & (0. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Hanover 1176 











THE HANOVER 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


Charles W. Higley, President 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Building, 
34 Pine St., 

New York City 
Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc, 
General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
99 John Street, New York 




















INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 






































O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
Royal Exchange Assuraure 1720 
THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 1891 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 1924 
(New Hampshire Corporation) 

CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 1903 

The First Company Organized to Insure Automobiles 

95 Maiden Lane, New York | 
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The Inspector fights fires, 


— but he does his work quietly, with- 
out the accompaniment of sirens, bells and noisy crowds. Yet 
he saves the firemen many a midnight call with all its attend- 
ant dangers. 





The Travelers fire inspector offers that ‘‘ounce’’ of pre- 
vention which results in the saving of many a life and much 
valuable property. 


LOO 1@2 








THE TRAVELERS 


Tue TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Tue TRAVELERS Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











J cemccorears = ‘, 


The Greatest Multiple-Line Insurance Organization in the World 
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Fire Waste Council 
Holds Fall Meeting 


100 CALL UPON  COOLIDGE 





Praise President for His Fire Preven- 
tion Aid; Council to Continue 
Inter-Chamber Contests 





A resolution praising President Coo- 
lidge for his friendly interest in helping 
to promote fire prevention activities 
throughout the country was adopted last 
Friday at the regular: fall meeting of 
the National Fire Waste Council at the 
headquarters of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Washing- 
ton. Nearly one hundred representa- 
tives of the various fire prevention agen- 
cies composing the Council called upon 
the President and presented him with a 
copy of the resolution. 

The meeting Friday was opened by 
William Butterworth, president of the 
National Chamber. He strongly com- 
mended the Council for its continuous 
nation-wide effort to reduce fire losses. 
President Butterworth pointed out that 
the decrease in fire waste shown last 
year should be an incentive for even 
greater activity in this direction during 
the coming year. 

A wider program of fire prevention ac- 
tivities for the ensuing twelve months 
was worked out by the Council. The 
program provides for the continuance 
and extension of the Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest, in which more than six 
hundred cities are participating; the 
preparation and dissemination of educa- 
tional material for the use of local fire 
prevention committees and the public; 
the development of a special fire pre- 
vention service for industry; extension 
of the rural fire prevention program in 
which considerable progress has already 
been made; and a new activity looking 
towards the establishment of couses in 
fire fighting methods for firemen in lead- 
ing educational institutions. 





JERSEY SPECIALS TO DINE 

The first dinner-meeting of the Fall 
and Winter season of the New Jersey 
Special Agents’ Association will take 
place next Monday evening in the Elks’ 
Club house, Newark. The dinner will 
be preceded by an executive session. The 
guest of honor and speaker will be F. G. 
Wadsworth whose subject will be “Meas- 
uring Men.” Mr. Wadsworth has been 
engaged in educational and industrial 
work for a number of years, having 
served with the State Board of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts, the Federal Board 
for vocational education in Washington, 
and in an advisory capacity on the gen- 
eral staff in the United States Army in 
relation to personnel problems. The of- 
ficers of the Suburban Field Club have 
been invited to be the guests of the as- 
sociation. 





SEEK FELLOWSHIPS 

The “Flying Post,” a publication of 
the Insurance Institute of America, Inc., 
issued last month contains the names of 
thirty registrants for the fellowship by 
thesis, with the subjects of their theses. 
Twenty-four of the registrants are al- 
ready associates. Photographs of many 
of the leading students of the Institute 
are reproduced, including Miss Dorothy 
A. Hoot of Baltimore, who is now study- 
ing law at the University of Maryland. 
Two of those seeking fellowships well- 
known among insurance men are Ira G. 
Hoagland and A. A. Klinko, assistant 
secretary of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 





REILLY OPENS OWN AGENCY 

Walter Reilly has resigned as special 
agent of the Travelers Fire in New York 
City to open a fire and casualty agency 
in Astoria, L. I., under the name of 
Morris & Reilly Co., Inc. The address 
is 3510 Broadway. The office will rep- 
resent the Travelers Fire, Long Island 
Fire, Bronx Fire and the American Em- 
ployers. 


PROVIDENCE AGENCY MOVES 


The partnership of Clinton T. Gam- 
well and Walter S. Ingraham, insurance 
and real estate agents in Providence, 
R. I., has been in existence for nearly 
twenty-five years with offices all that 
time in the old Industrial Trust building. 
Now the agency is moving to the New 
Industrial Trust building at 111 West- 
minster street, Providence. On the books 
of the agency are many of the original 
accounts given the office when it started. 
It likewise has represented several in- 
surance companies continuously since the 
early part of 1904. 





UNABLE TO DEFEND TITLE 


It looked this week as if thé city cham- 
pionship golf tournament at Richmond, 
Va., would be staged without Thomas 
S. Prescott, Virginia special agent for 
the Hartford Fire, participating in it. 


Mr. Prescott, who won the title handily 
last year, had every intention of playing 
the role of defending champion this 
year. Fate, however, in the form of the 
West Indian hurricane intervened, sum- 
moning him to Florida to help adjust 
losses in the vicinity of West Palm 
Beach and from last accounts, he was 
still up to his ears in the work with 
but little prospect of getting back in 
time for the opening of the tournament. 





FIRST NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The capital of the First National of 
Seattle, a running mate of the General 
Insurance Co, of America, also of 
Seattle, has been increased due to over- 
subscription of the original offering. In- 
stead of a combined capital and surplus 
of $2,100,000 it will be $3,600,000. Presi- 
dent H. K. Dent of the General is presi- 
dent of the First National. 


—= 


PHILA. PEACE THREATENED 

A few weeks ago the odds were 109 
to 1 that the first of the new year would 
find Philadelphia fire agents and the 
companies sitting down to a love feast 
with everyone smoking the pipe of peace 
as the agents affirmed their “John Han- 
cocks” to the new Eastern Underwriters 
Association agreement. Today it’s an- 
other story. No one is even certain that 
the agreement will be siened. 
E One hears that the companies are go- 
ing to offer the agents a higher commis- 
sion scale—of 35% on preferred risks— 
to try to make them forget the two- 
agency plan. The agents also declare 
that their profit is about 9%. Their un- 
derwriting expenses are between 8% and 
81%2%, making their net profit between 
one-half and 1%. 











FIRE, AUTOMOBILE 
AND MARINE 
INSURANCi 





191 


November 11, 1918. 


the years t 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 





Lhe Fireman's Fund, Home Fire and Marine and Occidental Insurance Company are good companies to represents 


The World War had been raging for four 
years and it became apparent that the end was 
in sight. On October 27 Germany declared her willingness 
to entertain any armistice proposal. On November 9 
Kaiser Wilhelm II abdicated and the Crown Prince re- 
nounced his rights. Hostilities ceased at 11:00 a.m. on 


America mobilized 4,272,521 men. Our total casualties 
were 267,659, including 67,813 dead, 192,482 wounded 
and 14,363 prisoners or missing. 


The casualties of the Allies were 20,892,226 (including 
the American losses) and of the Central powers 12,542,217 
—a grand total of 33,434,443, of which 7,781,806 were 
killed. Russia had the largest losses, followed by Germany, 
France and Great Britain in order. : 


In 1918 the officers of the Fireman’s Fund completed 
the rehabilitation and re-organization of the Home 
Fire & Marine which had been dormant from the 
time of the great San Francisco fire in April 19C6 
until artis emer was undertaken in 1917. Ir 
at have intervened the Home Fire ha 
made consistent and substantial progress, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Cosmopolitan Fire 
Is Ready To Start 


j. L. KAUFFMAN IS PRESIDENT 
$2,500,000 Capital and Surplus Paid In; 
J. A. Blainey To Be Managing 
Underwriter 








Ccmplete organization of the new 
Cosmopolitan Fire of New York, the 
2,50:),000 company to specialize in the 
insurance of preferred hotel and theatri- 
cal risks, has been effected by the full 
payment to the company of the $1,000,000 
capital and $1,500,000 surplus. Full news 
of the preliminary formation of this 
company appeared in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter on May 11 of this year. The 
Cosmopolitan is making a public offer- 
ing of 60,000 shares through Parker- 
Robinson & Co., Inc., and Hambleton & 
Co., Inc. of New York. The shares have 
a par value of $10 each and were sold 
at $25 each. 

The new company will have its home 
ofice temporarily at 5 Beekman street, 
where it has been since early this year. 
The Hancock Co., formerly mentioned 
as general agents, will act in that capac- 
ity for hotel and theatrical risks. The 
well-known Corroon & Reynolds office 
will serve as general agents for New 
York City and the Henry L. Lang Co. 
for Philadelphia. The board of direc- 
tors, which follows, has been changed 
only slightly since it was first made up: 
Robert Adamson, vice-president Bank of 
United States. 

E. F. Albee, president Keith-Albee-Orpheum 
Corporation. 

R. H. Arnold, president Federal Home Mort- 
gage Co. 

James A. Blainey, insurance. 


Richard A. Corroon, Corroon & Reynolds, 
Inc., insurance. 

Louis P. Christenson, vice-president Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. 

Charles H. Consolvo, 
Hotels Co., Baltimore. 

J. Linfield Damon, vice-president and secre- 
tary United Hotels Co. of America; chairman 
insurance committee American Hotel Associa- 
tion. 

Carling L. Dinkler, president Dinkler Hotels 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles Doherty, vice-president and treasurer 
United Hotels Co. of America. 

Frank A. Dudley, president United 
Co. of America. 

Julian M. Gerard, president International Ger- 
manic Trust Co. 

_ A. F. Hancock, president Hancock Co., Inc., 
Insurance, 

_V. R. Halsey, C. D. Halsey & Co., members 
New York Stock Exchange. 

William F. S. Hart, general counsel F. F. 
Proctor Theatrical Circuit. 

James Lee Kauffman, Marshall & Kauffman, 
attorneys. 

Wiliiam §. Kies, president W. S. Kies & Co., 
ankers, 

Henry L, Lang, president Henry L. Lang 
Co., insurance, Philadelphia. 

I ane, president Miller Hotels Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Trenholm H. Marshall, Marshall & Kauff- 
man, attorneys. 

John McGuirk, 
America. 

Robert R. Meyer, president Meyer Hotels Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

- G. Nee, president Acme Wire Co., New 
yen, Conn, 

Clarence K. Pistell, Pistell, Deans & Co., Inc., 
ikers, Buffalo. 

ederick F. Proctor, F. F, Proctor Theatrical 


president Consolvo 


Hotels 


director Stanley Co. of 







nh Reichle, Donovan & Reichle, at- 
nevs, Buffalo. 

Fr lerick S. Robinson, Parker, Robinson & 
°., Inc, investments. 

G, Foster Smith, president Nassau National 
Bank of Brooklyn. 


Francis E. Storer, Hambleton & Co., Inc., in- 
vestments, 

F. arold Van Orman, president McCurdy 
Hotels Co., Evansville, Ind. 

J. Uenry Walters, vice-president Keith-Albee- 
Orpheum Corp. 
Pe ph W. Ward, president Pennsylvania 
Surety Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Ev ene T. Warner, insurance. 


H ton F, White, president Brooklyn Heights 
ote’ Corp., vice-president New York City 


Hote! Association. 

cile y W. Wilson, vice-president Hancock 
+ ‘ne, 

-_ L Zanft, vice-president and general man- 


Villlam Fox Circuit of Theatres. 
Chai officers of the company are as follows: 
2aiiinan of the board, Robert Adamson; presi- 


? James Lee Kauffman; vice-president, 
ones W. Wilson; vice-president and sec- 
Fj James A. Blainey; vice-presidents: A. 
Denson Eugene T. Warner, J. Linfield 
E aon and Henry L. Lang; treasurer, Francis 


ed “Storer, President Kauffman has been elect- 
sneral_ counsel also. Vice-President and 


“ecretary Blainey is to be the managing un- 
derwriter, : tal 
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MARSH & McLENNAN 
INSURANCE 
FIRE LIABILITY MARINE 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


LONDON SEATTLE MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG DETROIT DULUTH 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND BUFFALO 
PHOENIX COLUMBUS PORTLAND 
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FIREMEN’S BRANCH OFFICE 

The Girard Fire & Marine opened a 
hranch office this week at 117 North 
Eighth street, Richmond, Va., with Wil- 
liam Henry as manager, thus confirming 
reports that it was planning to establish 
such an office there. Mrs. S. C. King 
will assist Mr. Henry in looking after 
detail work of the office. She is well 
trained in this type of work. W. G. 
Puller, Jr., newly appointed state agent 
for the Girard, will make his headquar- 
ters in the office as will Harry Moore, 
state agent for the National Ben Frank- 
lin and the Concordia, other members of 
the Firemen’s group. Mr. Puller is also 
state agent for the Firemen’s. 





FORM BOYD & GOFF 
John S. Boyd and Le Roy Goff, -II, 
have formed the firm of Boyd & Goff 
and will transact all kinds of insurance 
in the Bankers Trust Building, Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Boyd was home office repre- 
sentative of The Prudential’s group di- 


~ | 


vision in Philadelphia and has written 
a large number of important risks. Mr. 
Goff was associated with his father, M. 
Le Roy Goff, a Washington agent. Boyd 
& Goff also will have London connec- 
tions. 





BUFFALO AGENT CHAIRMAN 

Charles M. Epes, vice-president of the 
Woodworth-Hawley Co., of Buffalo, N. 
Y., was general chairman of the com- 
mittee which on October 3 staged a huge 
dinner dance for 1,000 members of the 
Greater Buffalo Advertising Club and 
their wives in the Meadowbrook Coun- 
try Club near Buffalo. 





The September meeting of the Insur- 
ance, Square Club was held in the Pul- 
itzer building, New York, with about 
200 members present. President Arthur 
H. Larson presided. The annual enter- 
tainment: and dance will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on the evening of 
December 7. 





Portfolio No. 13. 
Now Ready 


rortfolios containing newspaper advertising sug- 
gestions, furnished without cost to all P. F. & M. 
agents, are being used by agents more and more 
widely and with increasing effect— 

showing that agents are experiencing satisfactory 
returns from their efforts to keep their business 
constantly in the minds of the people of their 


communities. 
“4 


“ 


«a 


The furnishing of these specimen advertisements 
exemplifies the co-operation which exists between 


this company and its agents. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





M. J. VOLKMAN DIES 





Local Secretary of Globe & Rutgers 
Dies at Age 55; With Same Organi- 
zation for 35 Years 

Michael J. Volkman, local secretary of 
the Globe & Rutgers and former New 
York City alderman, died Sunday morn- 
ing following an.operation for appendi- 
citis last Thursday. He was fifty-five 
years of age and had been with the 
Globe & Rutgers organization for thirty- 
five years. He joined the Jameson & 
Frelinghuysen office when they were 
still managing the Manufacturers’ 
Lloyd’s, several years before they got 
control of the Rutgers Fire and the 
Globe Fire. 

Mr. Volkman was a native of this city 
and was elected to the Board of Alder- 
men in 1909 on the Independence League 
ticket. After the completion of his 
term he retired from active politics. He 
is survived by his widow and daughter. 
Funeral services were held Tuesday eve- 
ning at Mr. Volkman’s home in Beech- 
hurst, L. I., by the Masons and Elks and 
religious services were held Wednesday 
afternoon. 


GREAT AMERICAN CHANGES 

Herbert J. Hill, formerly special agent 
in Connecticut for the Great American, 
has been transferred to the home office 
in New York as executive special agent. 
Worthington Smith, son of the late C. G. 
Smith, and formerly special agent in 
Boston, has been transferred to Hart- 
ford succeeding Mr. Hill as special agent 
for the Great American and American 
National. William O. McLelland, ,for- 
merly special agent at Rochester, N. Y., 
has been transferred to the home office 
as agency superintendent, handling the 
New England field. 


E. H. STOVER PROMOTED 


Announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of E. Harvey Stover as special 
agent in Georgia for the Aetna (Fire) 
and the World Fire & Marine to assist 
State Agent Clarence L. Ruse. Mr. 
Stover was born in Rapidan, Va., and 
following a high school education was 
graduated from Hampden Sidney Col- 
lege with a B. S. degree. He joined 
the Aetna as a map clerk in the South- 
ern Department, and later was placed for 
further training in the office of the 
Aetna’s Hartford agency. 


Conference Elections 


(Continued from Page 18) 
the Hartford Fire following a keenly 
contested election battle. 

W. W. Darrow, advertising manager 
of the Home of New York and its affil- 
iated companies and E. A. Brock, ad- 
vertising manager of the Great West 
Life, of Winnipeg, Man., were elected 
vice-prcsidents. 

Luther B. Little, manager of publica- 
tions of the Metropolitan Life, was 
elected treasurer. 

George E, Crosby, Jr., ‘ advertising 
manager of the Aetna (Fire) of Hart- 
ford and its affiliated companies. was 
elected secretary, but he declined to take 
the post. 

Clifford Elvins, advertising manager 
of the Imperial Life of Toronto, Ont., 
is the new chairman of the executive 
committee and the new members of the 
executive committee are John Hall 
Woods, advertising manager of the Great 
Northern Life, Chicago; H. A. Warner, 
advertising manager of the Maryland 
Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md.; B. N. 
Mills, assistant secretary and advertis- 
ing manager of the Bankers Life Co., 
Des Moines, Ia., and H. V. Chapman, 
manager of advertising of the Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Co., Le Roy, Ohio. 

The membership amendment which 
had been submitted to the Conference 
membership for letter vote was killed 
at the business session today and the 
Conference goes back to the Class A and 
Class B membership basis. 
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* facts in the case, showing how loca’ con. 

U.S. Chamber Praises YRIGIS ' IY LDGLIIS ditions created by the community itself 
RR UYU SX 


Companies For Help 
AID FIRE PREVENTION WORK 


Ass’t Manager Clark of Chamber’s 
Insurance Dep’t Tells Ad Men 
How to Co-operate Best 


Praise for the fire insurance compa- 
nies for their co-operation with the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Fire Waste Council and 
other organizations fighting to reduce the 
fire waste was given by Rollin M. Clark, 
assistant manager of the U. S. Chamber’s 
insurance department when he_ spoke 
Monday in Washington before the fire 
group session of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference. He told how the ad- 
vertising of the fire companies worked 
in closely with the fire prevention pro- 
grams of the Chamber and Council. 

“One company not so long ago had a 
full page in the ‘Saturday Evening 
Post’ devoted entirely to the accomplish- 
ments of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce,” said Mr. Clark, “‘the grand 
winner of the 1927 Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest. Every reader of that 
issue must have obtained a better un- 
derstanding of what can be accomplished 
through community fire prevention ef- 
fort. This one example could be multi- 
plied many times, but I merely cite it 
because it is so recent. The Council and 
the National Chamber deeply appreciate 
this outstanding evidence of your sup- 
port and co-operation and we bespeak 
its continuance for we know of its great 
value. 

“There is still another way in which 
the individual companies have assisted 
the Council materially in its endeavors. 
Localized fire prevention programs will 
succeed only as far as there is an im- 
pelling force in each community to see 
that the work is carried on continuously 
and energetically. No group of men in 
any community should have a better un- 
derstanding of the fire waste problem 
and means whereby it may be attacked 
than fire insurance agents. The local 
chambers must realize this for our rec- 
ords diclose that in nearly every instance 
one or more local insurance men are 
serving on the fire prevention commit- 
tees of their chambers of commerce. 

Further Teamwork Sought 

“But what we need is even more sup- 
port from this group. You have urged 
upon your representatives the impor- 
tance of assuming an active role in local 
fire prevention work; you have asked 
them to give their communities the bene- 
fit of their experience and knowledge; 
you have shown them that it is good 
public relations work to become allied 
with a movement of this nature. How- 
ever, we do know that in some cases 
these agents in following out these sug- 
gestions may expend their efforts indi- 
vidually rather than in conjunction with 
the communtiy program. Now it is not 
desired that any local agent lose his iden- 
tity in this work any more than it was 
desired that any organization participat- 
ing in the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil’s activities should lose its identity. 

“What we sought in the Council was 
coordination and teamwork; what we 
seek in our communities is exactly the 
same thing. The members of the Coun- 
cil inform us that instead of losing their 
identity they find their work magnified 
and their prestige enhanced and so will 
local agents engaged in their community 
programs find themselves better known 
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and more highly respected citizens of 
the communities in which they live. By 
specifically urging your local agents to 
join with their chambers in their fire 
prevention efforts, you are not only help- 
ing the cause of fire prevention and the 
work of the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil, but you are also helping the agents 
and the companies themselves.” 





HOME GETS GEORGIA HOME 
Old and Conservative Company ‘in Far 
South Secured; Tyner Is President; 
To Increase Capital 
The Georgia Home of Columbus, Ga., 
which was reported last week in the 
columns of The Eastern Underwriter to 
have been sold to another company, has 
joined the ranks of the Home of New 
York fleet it is now learned. The Home 
Fire Security Corporation has bought a 
majority of the stock. President Rhodes 
Brown becomes chairman of the board 
and Vice-President Dana Blackmar be- 
comes vice-president and_ treasurer. 
Charles L. Tyner, president of the Home, 
becomes president and Wilfred Kurth, 
Clarence A. Ludlum, Frank E. Burke and 
Vincent P. Wyatt become vice-presi- 
dents and secretaries. The capital of the 
Georgia Home will be increased to $500,- 
000 soon and $600,000 additional surplus 
paid in. The company was formed in 


1859 and has done only a moderate 
amount of business. According to its 
last annual report the Georgia Home 
had assets of $986,280, capital of $200,000 
and a net surplus of $155,256. 





N. Y. BLUE GOOSE MEETING 


The annual fall splash of the Empire 
State Pond of the Blue Goose will be 
held on next Monday evening, October 
8, at the Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, N. 
Y. Following the dinner there will be 
an initiation of new members. Henry 
L. Rose of Baltimore, grand custodian, 
and District Deputy Edward L. Ryan of 
New York have been invited to the din- 
ner meeting. 


W. W. Darrow’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 26) 
knowledge for the betterment of the 
community. 

Combatting Local Conditions 

Agency newspaper advertising can be 
most effective in combatting adverse lo- 
cal conditions which may do considerable 
harm to the agent’s business. For exam- 
ple: an increase in rates may be wrong- 
ly interpreted by the public, because it 
is not correctly or completely informed 
as to the reason for such an increase. 
At such a time, the local agent, or the 
local board, can effectively present 





made the higher rate necessary. 


Newspaper advertising can al.) be 
used with a definite sales appeal. Here 
the copy should be both timely, hi nan. 
ly interesting and convincing. Copy 
using local news events which ha-e an 
insurance bearing undoubtedly w ‘1 be 

‘given a more thorough reading. We 


know the value of tieing up adver ‘ising 
to local fires, accidents and oth: jn- 
suranbe disasters. 

The agent who contemplates n 


VSpa- 
per advertising should investigate |, t +8 
he buys space. Market analysis is some- 
thing you hear about in connection with 
national campaigns, but seldom think of 
for local use. Why shouldn’t the local 
agent dig out the facts about his local 


newspapers before he spends moncy on 
their space? He will want to know 
something about the size and quality of 
their circulation. He will want to know 
where that circulation is to be found. Is 
it localized in his territory, or will a 
large part of it reach outlying districts 
where he does not operate? When such 
figures have been obtained from each 
paper, then he will be in a more intel- 
ligent position to determine where his 
advertising appropriation will be spent. 

The preparation of the actual adver- 
tising should be made with the thought 
constantly in mind that good money has 
been paid for the space and every word 
should be made to count, not only in 
paying for the space but in producing re- 
sults worth far more than the expense 
involved. 

Newspaper space affords an opportu- 
nity to present many of the insurance 
side lines which the agent feels he can- 
not afford to develop due to the time in- 
volved for a small premium return. But 
let him consistently advertise these lines 
until the public becomes sufficiently fa- 
miliar with them, and the selling of them 
will be simplified to a point where they 
will return a volume of business worth- 
while to any agency, large or small. 

Frank LeRoy Blanchard, an authority 
in the advertising world, has prepared 
an outline of “certainties” upon which 
advertising is founded. While these 

“certainties” are basic, it seems to me 
that they apply particularly to newspa- 
per advertising. I am giving them to 
you in a somewhat revised form as they 
might apply to the local agent who is 
considering the use of newspaper adver- 
tising. 

What Advertising Does 


Advertising reaches more people in a 
shorter time and at less expense than 
is possible in any other way. 

Advertising promotes good will and 
better business relations for the agency. 

Advertising establishes the local agent 
as an enterprising and progressive indi- 
vidual in his field of operation. 

Advertising reduces the agency selling 
costs by saving selling time and increas- 
ing the volume of business. ; 

Sustained advertising becomes in It 
self a form of insurance to the policy- 
holder as to the quality and character 
of the indemnity which he purchases and 
to the agent a more even and continuous 
demand for the insurance he has to sell 

The agent who advertises his business 
attracts to his employ the better class 
of salesmen. 

There is no better creed for the pro- 
gressive insurance agent of today than 
the one which might be adapte:! from 
the theme of this convention: 

“Let advertising do the telling and ! 


through a newspaper advertisement the will do the selling.” 
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Ryon Tells Ad Men is from two to twenty years in the peni- 
tentiary. 
Of Nat'l. Board Plan NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE “Section two of this model law covers 
COMPANY OF AMERICA ings or parcel thereat, and the suggested 
5 THREEFOLD PURPOSES ings or parcel thereof, and the suggested 
FINDS HOME OFFICE: 709-6th AVE. . penalty for a violation of this settion is 
Counsel For The Board Says Public NEW YORK CITY from one to ten years. These two sec- 
Does Not Understand Immense Val- oa to re mind, Pats the wilful and 
: , . malicious burning of all buildings; hence 
ue Of Insurers’ Services Summary of Semi-Annual Statement, July 1, 1928 it is not necessary in this model law to 
Q. 3. Ryon, consulting counsel of the ESE a a ee $2,000,000.00 have any section covering the burning 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; PREMIUM RESERVE ......__........... $9,826,847.02 a with intent to defraud the 
«joke Monday morning before the In- SUFEE 
ace Advertising Conference at its beep ind gy ALL OTHER 1.825. 129.00 Section three of the model law cov- 
aaventiom 4@ Washington on: the sab-. Bh © 2 g0 SSR ree tere nee enns $1,825,129. bots the burning of personal property of 
ject cf the National Board’s public re- EP ee $18,758,100.02 another person. This is in no way as 
lations campaign. He delivered a lengthy serious an offense as burning buildings, 
address, describing the history of the TOTAL ASSETS $32,410,076.04 pore ym hig ——— — in the 
| ite- functions: relations to* local [2 ete crore ee ’ ’ ‘ -1 law 1s from one to three years in 
a the state legislatures and the pub- SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS...... $20,758, 100.02 ie enemy. me es 
lic and told the heads of the fire com- oe ile. Wi Tornado, Sprinkler Leakage, Rent and Rental : n tour of the model law covers 
sanies” advertising departments some of Value, reson Peter mnt Mer Seeman Eictaion Peemete Tiassa aber of eee property with 
the purposes of the present_newspaper by Aircraft, Riot and Civil Commotion, Inland Marine, Parcel Post, Registered a © detraud the insurer. If person- 
campaign in several states. Speaking of Mail ? 4 Psp song is in a building, then the 
ram threefold motive which actuates this ° efendant can be indicted under sections 
campaign, Mr. Ryon said: 


“First: The conviction that the stock 
fre companies, acting through the Na- 
tional Board and other agencies, have 
been for many years and still are ren- 
dering the public a service of immense 
value, and the facts in this regard are 
not sufficiently understood nor the value 
of the service appreciated. ; 

“Second: There is a misapprehension 
about the character and terms of the 
fre insurance contract and the legal 
status of fire insurance resources which 
has confused otherwise well-informed 
persons, in and out of the business, and 
particularly some public officials whose 
personal views are worth while but whose 
oficial attitude is of first importance. 

“Third: The stock fire companies be- 
lieve the public, generally, should, by 
educational processes, be brought to a 
clearer understanding and keener ap- 
preciation of the interrelation of all sorts 
of business and the absolute interde- 
pendence of one upon another. ‘All for 
one and one for all’ is a sound maxim 
for business as well as for personal re- 
lations. 

“Another spot where we believe em- 
phasis is necessary and where public 
education and understanding would be 
exceedingly helpful is in the nature of 
the business we transact, the sort of 
contracts we issue and their relation 
to the commercial and economic struc- 
ture of the country. We have no quar- 
rel with those individuals we believe mis- 
guided, who are exploiting the fire in- 
surance business along lines and upon 
plans other than ours. Our faith is 
that time and experience will teach the 
world the soundness of our system and 
the fallacy of others. 

“The local agent—the American Agen- 
cy System—is one of the gifts of stock 
insurance to the American public, and 
one of the agencies through which this 
or any future campaign of public re- 
lations must reach the public we are 
serving as best we can. The local agent 
has the intimate touch with the indi- 
vidual insurer, can help him if he will 
permit it and educate him if he will 
listen. 

“Our message to the insurance-buy- 
Ing public is—hunt up your local agent 
when in doubt or in trouble—get his ad- 
vice aud the information he has or can 
easily secure—let him help you, and the 
benefit of this sort of confidence will 
evidence itself not only in a financial 
Way but in strengthened mutual esteem 
and confidence and a friendly and un- 
derstanding attitude toward a great busi- 
hess and its representatives. 
aterrelation of All Business 
“Here is another place where we be- 


lieve she public needs education and con- 
sequent understanding, and while it is 
Not ¢ 


ir purpose to go about this in 
any controversial fashion, we do think 
that if the insuring public can once 
thoroughly understand and appreciate 
the interrelation that exists amongst all 
Usiness, no matter of what co-operation 
Whenever possible, results will be cer- 
lainly convincing and satisfactory. 














“It is with these and a number of 
other considerations in mind that the 
stock fire companies, through the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters and its 
Committee on Public Relations, have in- 
augurated what may be determined a 
campaign of public information, its sole 
and only purpose being to bring the 
institution of fire insurance as operated 
by the stock companies more prominent- 
ly and intimately into public view. 

“It is believed that the cost in money 
and energy will be more than repaid if, 
as a result, there is more complete and 
general public understanding not only 
of the proper function of stock fire in- 
surance, but its relation to the social, 
political and economic structure of the 
country, and that with such understand- 
ing will come an improved attitude on 
the part of the public toward our busi- 
ness, and this will obviously be reflected 
in many important ways, particularly in 
the various legislatures of the forty- 
eight states in which we do business. 

“Understand, I intend no reflection 
whatever upon the legislature of any 
state nor condemnation of any action in 
the past resulting in laws which we are 
at times compelled to criticize.” 





R. C. ROYER ADVANCED 


Robert C. Royer has been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer and manager of the Da- 
vis & Stephenson agency at Roanoke, 
succeeding H. A. W. Happer, who is now 
supervising West Virginia for the Con- 
tinental. He has been connected with 
the agency for some time prior to be- 
ing elevated to his present post and is 
well experienced in the business. 





G. A. HAMILTON WITH SUSSEX 

George A. Hamilton. who has_ been 
eastern New York special agent for the 
Alliance of Philadelphia, has resigned to 
become a special for the Sussex Fire of 
Newark. 


> — 


Cites Essentials of 
Model Arson Statute 


MEETS EVERY CONTINGENCY 





F. R. Morgaridge Says 15 States Have 
Adopted This Law and Others 
Should Follow Suit 





Why the model arson law, now adopt- 
ed by several states in this country, 
should be a universal statute was brought 
by F. R. Morgaridge, of the arson de- 
partment of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters before the meeting last 
Friday in Washington of the National 
Fire Waste Council. This model law was 
prepared several years ago by the Fire 
Marshals’ Association of North America 
and adequately covers every case of wil- 
ful and malicious burning that can be 
conceived. Mr. Morgaridge said there 
were now fifteen states in which prac- 
tically all of the provisions of the model 
arson law have been incorporated and 
most of these states have adopted the 
law exactly as written by the Fire Mar- 
shals’ Association. 

Speaking of the essential features of 
the law Mr. Morgaridge said in part: 

“There are three essential features of 
this model arson law. The first, I have 
perhaps already explained sufficiently 
well; namely, that under this Model Law 
a man can commit arson who burns a 
building which he owns or which he oc- 
cupies; in fact, the ownership or occu- 
pancy is not at all material. 

Suggest Penalty of 2 to 20 Years 

“The most serious offense of criminal 
burning is, of course, the wilful and ma- 
licious destruction of a habitation or 
some building that is a parcel of a dwell- 
ing and likely therefore to jeopardize the 
dwelling itself. Hence section one. of 
this model arson law covers this particu- 
lar offense, and the penalty suggested 
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one and two, because in practically all 
such cases there is sufficient burning to 
constitute a charring of the wood of the 
building. Section four therefore was 
written primarily to cover the burning of 
certain merchandise outside of buildings 
as for example, on trucks, with intent 
to defraud. 

“Section five is designed to cover the 
attempt to burn any of the buildings or 
property mentioned in sections one, two 
three and four. ; 

Broad Scope of Law 


“The second essential feature of this 
model arson law is that it includes not 
only those who set fire to or burn, but 
in addition, those who cause to be 
burned, or who aid, counsel or procure 
the burning of certain buildings or prop- 
erty. Most of the laws as now. written 
include only those who set fire to or 
burn, and in some cases, this is insuffi- 
cient to cover all cases of malicious 
burning. In some cases, circumstantial 
evidence developed by the police authori- 
ties tends to show that some particular 
individual made all of the preparations 
for the fire, bought the materials with 
which the fire was actually set; yet it 
might have been impossible for him to 
have actually set the fire. 

“The third essential feature of this 
model arson law is to be found in Sec- 
tion five which covers the attempt to 
burn buildings or property mentioned in 
sections one, two, three, and four. 

“There are very few cases of attempt 
to commit arson because if the fire is 
actually set, there is usually sufficient 
burning to constitute arson, and if the 
fire is not actually lighted, then the of- 
fense of an attempt to commit arson is 
not complete. 

“The courts have uniformly held that 
the preparation of a building for a fire, 
regardless of how elaborate the plant 
may be, does not constitute an attempt 
to burn such building. This is on the 
assumption that just before actually 
starting the fire, the incendiary may 
change his mind or repent, and decide 
not to set it.” 





SCOTTISH UNION MATE 

The Scottish Union & National of 
Edinburgh is going to have another run- 
ning mate with a combined capital and 
surplus of $1,000,000. This will be in ad- 
dition to the American Union which was 
launched five years ago, It is expected 
that the new company, which will be 
organized by United States Manager J. 
H. Vreeland of the Scottish Union, will 
be writing business by the first of the 
new year. General Manager James G. 
Nicholl of the parent company, who has 
been visiting the United States, sailed 
for Scotland Wednesday on the “Aqui- 
tania.” 





A. R. PHILLIPS A DIRECTOR 
Alexander R. Phillips, vice-president of 
the Great American and the American 
Alliance, has been elected a director of 
both companies. This. is a splendid rec- 
ognition of his services for the companies. 
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Agents’ Adv. Contest Winners 


The Maynard & McMillan agency of 
Knoxville, Tenn., and the New Orleans 
Insurance Exchange are securing envi- 
able publicity and much prestige at the 
present time by virtue of having won 
the local agents’ advertising contests of 
Association 


the National of Insurance 


vertising, won the prize offered to the 
agency displaying the best newspaper 
advertising and the New Orleans Insur- 
ance Exchange was the victor in the 
contest confined to institutional adver- 
tising by fire insurance local boards. 
The winning advertisements have been 
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Don’t Gamble 
With Human Nature... 


Take No Chances; Bond Your Employes! 


Somé day Temptation may come to your 
trusted employee in a form too strong for him to 
résist... You never know; some adversé circum- 
stances may turn a séemingly sturdy moral char- 
actér into an embezzler. 

The suspected employee is fired; it’s the man 
4 S you trust and have confidence in that runs amuck 
.... EVER THINK OF THAT? 

As a protection against commercial fraud and 
as a prudent and wise business measure, ALL 
TRUSTED EMPLOYEES SHOULD BE 


We write Fidelity Insurance; let us quote you 


MAYNARD & MCMILLAN 


GENERAL INSURANCE 


Tennessee 




















Agents. The winners were named two 
weeks ago at the annual convention of 
the association at West Baden, Ind. 
Maynard & McMillan, of which Henry 
G. McMillan is a great exponent of ad- 





O MEN 


WHOSE SHOULDERS 
CARRY TOMORROWS 
RESPONSIBILITY— 


Upon you, the executive, falls 
the crushing responsibility of 
the emergency after fire, storm, 
explosion. Only your insurance 
agent can meet the crisis with 
you. 

Let your agent analyze now 
your insurance problews. He ts 
trained to give you absulute re- 
assuribg protection, econumical- 
ly planned. After a loss be will 


aot. represent you in securing full 

* compensation, in financing you 

4 stegees to build anew immediately. For 

Ra your ewn peace of mind, for 

ao possible salvation of your busi- 
Alwuy 


oess 
Consult Your Insurance Agent 
Today 


NEW ORLEANS 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


on display this week at the Hotel Wash- 
ington in Washington where the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference has been in 
session. It is believed that the contest 
which ended in the selection of these 
winners will help in a large way to stim- 
ulate more newspaper advertising by lo- 
cal agents over the country. Business 
comes without a doubt from paid pub- 
licity which carries an appeal and the 
companies and agents’ associations are 
co-operating wholeheartedly in supply- 
ing first class material to those agents 
who are not able to prepare attractive 
copy themselves. 





C. W. HARRIS’ NEW POST 

Courtenay W. Harris has resigned as 
president of the Old Dominion Adjust- 
ment Bureau at Richmond to become as- 
sociated with the home office of the Vir- 
ginia Fire & Marine, but has not been 
given a title as yet by this company. 
Mr. Harris is well and favorably known 
to the insurance fraternity. He started 
out ten years ago as a clerk in the Vir- 
ginia Inspection and Rating Bureau, 
working his way up to the post of office 
manager for a Norfolk local agency and 
subsequently went with the state bureau 
of insurance as fire rate clerk when this 
post was created about seven years ago. 
Last year he went out as an independent 
adjuster, organizing the Old Dominion 
Adjustment Bureau. The work of this 
bureau will now be carried on by Clark 
Coulbourn and Frank Young who were 
associated with Mr. Harris. 





MRS. A. R. SMALL DIES 
Friends of A. R. Small, vice-president 
in New York of the Underwriters 
Laboratories, were shocked last week to 
learn of the death of Mrs. A. R. Small 
The funeral was held last Thursday. 





HENRY G. McMILLAN 








CONFERENCE ON GROUNDING 

The electrical committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association will 
hold a conference in New York on No- 
vember 15 and 16 at the auditorium of 
the Consolidated Gas Co., at 130 East 
15th street, with A. R. Small, chairman 
of the committee presiding. The con- 
ference will take up the whole subject 
of grounding of equipment and appli- 
ances in interior wiring systems includ- 
ing methods of grounding by means of 
auxiliary conductors, what fixed equip- 
ment should be grounded and whether 
portables in domestic establishments 
need be grounded and if so how. 





NATIONAL F. & M. AGENT 


William Goodman, with offices in the 
Bible House in New York, has been ap- 
pointed agent of the National Fire & 
Marine, a member of the Globe & Rut- 
gers fleet. 


HONOR CHARLES W. HIGLEY 





Hanover Fire President Becomes Treas. 
urer of National Board; S:x 
Companies Admitted 

Charles W. Higley, president of the 
Hanover Fire, has been elected treasurer 
of the National Board of Fire Under. 
writers to succeed the late Charles G 
Smith, chairman of the board of the 
Great American. 

The National Board’s executive com. 
mittee announced this election at jt; 
meeting last week and at the satie time 
the following six companies were admit. 
ted to membership in the board: impire 
State of Watertown, N. Y.; Mercury oj 
St. Paul; American National Fire of Co. 
lumbus; North Carolina Home of Ra. 
leigh; Sussex Fire of Newark, and the 
Standard Fire of New York. Memorials 
were adopted by the executive conimittee 
on the late C. G. Smith and the late ; 
Montgomery Hare, for many years 
United States manager of the Norwich 
Union Fire. 


Breroort 





Madison Street, east cf LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
rincipal stores, 
anks, usiness 

houses and theatres, 

the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
sago hotels for qual- 

Ity of service at 

moderate cost. 


E. N. Mathews, 
President. 


R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 
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Capital $500,000.00 








Policyholders’ Surplus $1,477,453.17 


AMERICAN UNION 
Insurance Company of New York 


Administrative Offices, Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, President 
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The Marine Union 
Meets At Baden-Baden 


GOOD PROGRESS IS REPORTED 





International Status Of The Union More 
Gencrally Recognized; Hull Im- 
provements Noted 





The International Marine Insurance 
Union held its sixty-third annual con- 
vention last week at Baden-Baden. Re- 
ports which have come to this country 
so far have arrived by way of the Brit- 
ish press as Americans attending the 
meeting have not had time to return 
to New York. The annual report, gen- 
erally sent out in advance of the ses- 
sions, has been delayed in arriving from 
the foreign correspondent of The East- 
ern Underwriter. Rather than await the 
verbatim report a digest of it is present- 
ed, with editorial comment, from the 
Liverpool “Journal of Commerce.” The 
sections dealing with the political status 
of the Union and with the hull insur- 
ance changes during the last year, are 
presented herewith: 

The report states: 

“It is possible that what may be 
termed the public opinion of the under- 
writing world has not yet realized the 
fact in any great degree, but it is be- 
coming more and more manifest that 
while, of necessity, the members con- 
tinue to be the chief advocates of the 
Union’s aims and objects, the whole sys- 
tem is undergoing a modification.” And 
again : 

“In particular, it is to be noted that 
very little in the way of concrete reso- 
lutions has been achieved, nor can be 
achieved, without the whole-hearted sup- 
port and active co-operation of local and 
national underwriting associations.” It 
is because of this aspect of the Union’s 
affairs that they have assumed, as the 
report states a “slightly political aspect.” 
That is to say, that whereas previously 
the members in conference acted as in- 
dividuals, they now act as representa- 
tives of markets, each market forming, 
as it were, a party or national group 
which acts in more or less unity in order 
to support or oppose those measures 
which it favors or of which it disap- 
proves. Of course, there is a question 
as to whether this development is alto- 
gether for the good. 


Political Developments 
The party system in politics has cer- 


tainly developed along lines which are 
not always entirely beneficial to the peo- 
ple, and it is quite conceivable that in 
marine insurance, as in national politics, 

sa blin’ adherance to a party might de- 
stroy ihe benefits to be derived from 
the cumulative opinion of an electorate. 
On the other hand, as the report states, 
this divclopment in the affairs of the 
Union does enable the executive to form 
some a of the trend which discus- 
sions likely to take in conferences, 
and it is now possible to know 
in advance what measure of support may 
be exp cted for any project that may be 
before the meetings, the transaction of 
busin is greatly facilitated. 

Indeo’ it would seem that weighing 
the ben fits against the defects, the bal- 
ance is ‘avorable on the side of the party 
syste For instance, in the case of a 
mea such as the proposed “Fran- 
chis reement,” submitted by the 
Brit arket, it would be a great pity 
Hat umber of individuals were to 
SED rC lisfavor while the markets to 
Which ‘hose individuals owed allegiance 
ah avor of the project. Under the 
Party tem it is to be imagined that 
i ‘ions of dissent from any pro- 

SCL 


measure would be thoroughly 


thrashed out before the delegates as- 


sembled, and that if some were uwunre- 
concilable to the opinion of the major- 
ity it would be known that the dissen- 
tients did not speak for their market, 
but for their own individual opinions. 

Naturally the defects as well as the 
benefits of the party system have begun 
to thrust themselves upon the notice of 
the executive, and the report refers to 
the manner in which the new develop- 
ment is meeting with serious obstacles to 
its complete fulfilment. To quote: “In 
studying this aspect of the question 
more closely, a weakness in the system 
will be discovered which has been large- 
ly responsible for the fact that the 
Union’s efforts for the improvement of 
marine insurance business on an inter- 
national basis have not been entirely 
successful during the period under re- 
view.” 


Growing International Importance 


The report goes on to say that those 
who hoped that the broadening of the 
Union’s sphere of activity would result 
in an underwriter’s paradise must have 
been deeply disappointed, and that “it is 
no secret that the movements for the re- 
covery of business which have originated 
in certain markets cannot as yet be ef- 
fectively applied on well devised lines.” 
This is a frank admission which will 
certainly do no harm to the Union, and 
which must not be considered any re- 
proach to the members, for it is pointed 
out that in the Union there exists ma- 
chinery through which far-reaching de- 
velopments could be carried out, if only 
the members of the Union were con- 
cerned. It has been found expedient, 
however, only to take action when non- 
members as well as members can be 
brought to support any project through 
the medium of their national associa- 
tions, and this has involved interminable 
preliminary negotiations and much loss 
of time. In fact, now the Union is so 
strongly represented in the principle 
markets of the world, the time has come 
when the only possible policy to adopt 
is to promote only measures which can 
obtain the whole-hearted support of the 
markets through their national and local 
associations; and since, despite the prog- 
ress the Union has made, there still re- 
main a number of units in these markets 
which do not adhere to it, difficulties 
arise which were unknown when it was 
less widespread in its activities. Never- 
theless, even this defect in the system is 
in itself a sign of progress, since it 
means that the Union can now move as 
a really international body, instead of 
acting, as used to be the case, as a 
body composed of a number of members 
of different nationalities. 

Reviewing the work accomplished dur- 


ing the year, the report deals first with 
the Hull Agreement promoted by the 
British market last May, and while any 
share in the actual promotion is dis- 
claimed, it is stated that “there is not 
the slightest doubt that the work of the 
union as a whole, and the spirit of good 
fellowship engendered and fostered by 
an exchange of views amongst the mem- 
bers of the Hull Committee appointed at 
the Lido conference have been largely 
instrumental in securing moral support 
for the agreement and in preparing the 
way to an understanding of the principle 
involved, an atmosphere thus _ being 
created in which a scheme of this na- 
ture could be brought into existence on 
a uniform basis.” This claim is by no 


means exaggerated, for without that 
closer understanding between under- 
writers which has undoubtedly been 


created by participation in the union’s 
affairs, the Hull Agreement of last May 
would probably have been the cause of 
increased competition on the part of 
Continental underwriters, whereas when 
the agreement was promoted it evoked 
co-operation and support rather than 
competition and opposition. 


Agency Control Agreement 


The report also refers to the “Agency 
Control Agreement,” another British 
measure, of which something was heard 
at the conference itself. The agreement 
is one by which British companies un- 
dertake to instruct their agents abroad 
not to deviate from the usual rates of 
the markets in which they operate with- 
out express consent having previously 
been obtained. This, naturally, is a 
measure very acceptable to those Conti- 
nental markets which, in the past, have 
complained bitterly of the competition of 
agencies of British companies, and the 
fact that the latter have found it prac- 
ticable to make the agreement in ques- 
tion proves that these complaints were 
justified, and that the competition was 
not. 

One very interesting feature of the re- 
port is the statement that in accordance 
with a suggestion of the chairman of the 
Hull committee of the union, a summary 
of “trading warranties” has been com- 
piled, and this summary was available 
at the Baden Baden conference. The 
idea of compiling this summary is, of 
course, to enable underwriters to see 
whether any measures of uniformity in 
trading warranties is possible. It is ob- 
vious that a market without any trade 
to, say, Arctic waters, does not need an 
Arctic warranty, while another with 
much trade to the extreme north may 
need one with close limits. It would 
seem, however, that underwriting is now 
so international in character that a 
standard set of warranties, based perhaps 
on those of the Institute of Lon- 
don Underwriters, might well be adopted, 
even if certain modifications had to be 
made in respect of the particular re- 
quirements of different markets. The 
report also refers to negotiations that 
have been carried on with a view to the 
adoption of a Dardanelles warranty, and 
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interesting developments may be expect- 
ed in this connection. 
Norwegian Hulls 

With regard to Norwegian affairs, it 
is pointed out that difficulties in the way 
of a generally acceptable agreement on 
Norwegian hull risks have been over- 
come by a scheme, the main feature of 
which is the creation of two national 
hull committees, one at Oslo and one at 
Bergen, and members are invited to sup- 
port this new scheme. Since it is just 
a year since news was received to the 
effect that the old Norwegian hull agree- 
ment had broken down, this is excellent 
news, and doubtless favorable develop- 
ments will be recorded in consequence 
of what transpires at the forthcoming 
conference. 

Concluding the part dealing with hull 
business, the report states: “It will be 
seen from the foregoing that yp to the 
present time underwriters have concen- 
trated upon improving the credit side of 
the business, i. e., the improvement. of 
rates. Of late, however, valuable sug- 
gestions have been made with regard to 
the debit side of the business, i. e. the 
settlement of claims.” This is a very im- 
portant announcement, for while it has 
been, and still is, of the utmost impor- 
tance to obtain better rates on hull in- 
surances, there is much to be done in 
the way of economy in the settlement of 
claims, and this should appeal as much 
to shipowners as to underwriters, since 
better settlements mean lower premi- 
ums in the long run. It is not suggested 
that it would be a good policy to im- 
prove claim figures by penalizing the 
ship-owner, or by making him bear 
losses which should properly fall upon 
his insurers, but it is certain that there 
are other means available by which the 
cost of claims could be materially re- 
duced, and if underwriters give their 
earnest attention to the matter they will 
certainly be rewarded. 

Opening Session of Meeting 

In opening the sixty-third conference 
of the Union the president, Axel Rin- 
man, of Gothenburg, spoke of the 
strength derived from a widespread net 
of co-operating associations, and ap- 
pealed for a proper use of the machinery 
thus created. 

He referred to the case with which 
cargo insurance had allowed old clauses, 
founded on experience and common- 
sense, to be abandoned for new and ab- 
surd conditions, and of the difficulty of 
recovering lost ground. Even if the 
most conspicuously undesirable clauses 
were abandoned, however, it would: still 
be necessary to obtain better rates for 
cargo insurance if it was to be made 
profitable. 

Mr. Rinman then spoke of the initia- 
tive recently taken in the British market 
with regard to increasing hull rates, an 
initiative which would doubtless exercise 
a good influence in other countries. He 
also referred to France’s effort to im- 
prove business as deserving special 
acknowledgment. In Germany praise- 
worthy efforts were being made to place 
business on a profitable basis, and this 
could be said of. the Italian market. 

Dealing with the question of tariffs, 
Mr. Rinman said that any attempt to 
make these binding on the members 
would have to be considered with the 
utmost circumspection. There were so 
many underwriters who were neither 
members of the union nor of any na- 
tional association that it would be a 
short-sighted policy to bind the mem- 
bers so that they could not compete with 
their own countrymen in their own mar- 
ket. 

He appealed to all the members to 
support wholeheartedly the nation2] -nd 
local associations, irrespective of coun- 
try, and to do their utmost to extend the 
sphere of influence in which the union 
operates. 

Control of Forei-n Accnc‘es 

Cn the subject of agency control, G. 
A. T. Darby, deputy chairman of the 
Ins‘it*te of London Underwriters, said 
that fercign agencies were so import2nt 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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First Year Under 
Longshoremens’ Act 


ETHELBERT STEWART’S REVIEW 





U. S. Labor Commissioner Says Law 
Has Been Handled With Foresight 
And _ Liberalism 





According to Ethelbert Stewart, com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the United States Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
has been administered during the first 
year with great foresight and with ac- 
tive co-operation with all parties, with 
an absence of that spirit that breeds liti- 
gation, and with a liberal interpretation 
acceptable to those concerned. Writing 
in the Monthly Labor Review, he says: 

“After more than ten years’ experi- 
ence with the administration of the 
United States civil employes’ compen- 
sation act, the United States Employes’ 
Compensation Commission was given the 
power to administer the provisions of 
the United States Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ compensation act. Dif- 
ficulties involved in the administration 
of this act were apparent to those who 
had followed the attempts of Congress 
to extend workmen’s compensation acts 
to longshoremen. It became effective 
July 1, 1927. The following article is an 
attempt to summarize the most impor- 
tant events occurring during the first 
year of its operation for the benefit of 
those interested in the administration 
of this law. _ 

“The fourteen districts into which the 
United States has been divided for the 
administration of the act now have dep- 
uty commissioners who are hearing cases 
and awarding compensation. Two states, 
California and New York, have passed 
laws furthering the co-operation of the 
State with the Federal Government. A 
central organization has been established 
in Washington which has maintained 
close contact with every development and 
which is seeking to administer the law 
liberally and with the greatest unifor- 
mity possible. Opinions approved by the 
commission numbered thirty-three at the 
end of the year, the first thirty of which 
were printed and are now available for 
distribution. 

“At the end of the year very few cases 
had found their wav into the courts. 
This is consistent with the policy of the 
commission, which seeks to reduce liti- 
gation to the minimum. One case has 
tested the constitutionality of the act. 
This case arose in the New York Su- 
preme Court for Kings County out of 
a suit for damages based upon the Jones 
Act by a longshoreman, Chernik, who 
was injured on August 15, 1927. The 
suit was dismissed on the ground that 
the longshoreman’s sole remedy was 
under the new Federal longshoremen’s 
and harbor workers’ act of March 4, 
1927. The Clyde Steamship Co. had 
qualified as a self insurer under the com- 
pensation act. The case was taken to 
the highest court of the state, the court 
of appeals, where Chernik contended 
that the longshoremen’s act attempts to 
deprive the courts of the admiralty juris- 
diction vested in them by article 3 of 
the Federal Constitution, takes property 

(Continued on Page 46) 


Canadian Has Plan To 
Kill Free Insurance 


OFFICIALS WILL CONSIDER IT 





Col. Kirkpatrick Suggests Law Requir- 
ing Policy Cancellation If Premium 
Is Not Paid in Thirty Days 





Canadian companies are in the same 
boat as United States companies when 
it comes to free insurance and “not tak- 
en” policies, according to Col. A. E. 
Kirkpatrick, president of the Fidelity In- 
surance Co. of Canada, who discussed 
this subject at the recent meeting of 
the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Province of Canada. 
Col. Kirkpatrick said that some of the 
large companies had informed him that 
as many as 50,000 flat cancellations went 
through their books in one year. And 
even taking it at the minimum cost of 
$5 per item, the loss to the company in 
question would be $250,000 while the 
maximum loss would be $500,000. 

Would Except Judicial Bonds 

The speaker was convinced that this 
evil could be eliminated and he brought 
before the meeting the suggestion that 
every province should pass an amend- 
ment to its insurance act, requiring that 
all policies of insurance and all bonds 
of suretyship would automatically expire 
and cease, unless the premium was paid, 
or unless a note, bearing interest at 6% 
from the date of the policy, was in the 
hands of the company or its agent with- 
in thirty days from the date which the 
insurance binder, policy or bond, went 
into effect. He said that this ruling 
should be printed in red, or stamped in 
red with a rubber stamp, on every 
binder, policy, application form or ac- 
count for premium for every class of 
insurance, with the possible exception of 
ji@licial bonds given in Surrogate Court 
proceedings where application of such a 
rule would be manifestly an impossi- 
bility. 

An exception might possibly be made 
also in connection with construction con- 
tract bonds, although even in this latter, 
there was no good reason why an en- 
actment should not be passed, requiring 
the payment of the premium, as, after 


all, if the contractor failed to pay his, 


premium and provided the company no- 
tified the owner—which the company or 
agent must be required to do—the in- 
surance act could require and permit 
the owner to pay the unpaid premium 
on the bond and deduct same from the 
next estimate due the contractor. 

From his own experience, Col. Kirk- 
patrick said, the credit evil or free in- 
surance was practically non-existent in 
the contract bond business, as he had 
found that contractors were a class will- 
ing and able to pay their bond premiums 
without delay. He therefore thought 
that surety bonds and judicial bonds 
should be excepted from the operations 
of the act. 

Col. Kirkpatrick remarked about the 
efforts recently made in New York state 
by the companies with the support of 
the Commissioner of Insurance whereby 
they had established a bureau for the 
registration of all returned “not wanted” 
binders and policies. It was his opinion 
that a less drastic and less costly plan 
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could be evolved in each province with- 
out the necessity of setting up expen- 
sive machinery. 

He pointed out, however, that he was 
not critical of the New York State plan 
as far as its operations here were con- 
cerned because the companies were han- 
dling vast volumes of business in a small, 
thickly populated and enormously 
wealthy area. But he said: “The con- 
ditions existing in New York cannot be 
compared to the conditions existing in 
Canada with its small population and 
great distances. The success of the New 
York system has been clearly demon- 
strated in that during 1927 flat cancel- 
lations amounted to 22.4% of the volume 
whereas in 1928 this had been reduced 
to 14.4%—a difference of 8%.” 

Cognizant of Difficulties 

Referring back to his own remedy of 
the evil, Col. Kirkpatrick said: 

“Why not let us give this system a 
trial. If we turn to the automobile busi- 
ness, where it is found by almost all 
companies—on account of the frequent 
changes in ownership—it is necessary to 
issue new policies each year, why could 
not all our automobile policies be en- 
dorsed that the policy shall automatical- 
ly remain in force for thirty days after 
expiry, so as to give the assured and 
the agent ample time to send in his re- 
quest for new policies, and the compa- 
nies could agree not to make out the 
renewal or new policies except on the 
written request from the assured or his 
agent. 

“I will admit there are difficulties in 
the way of operating this system be- 
cause it would at once be observed that 
there is a possibility of the companies 
being placed in the position of giving 
thirteen months’ coverage for the twelve 
months’ premium, but surely there could 
be do difficulty in the way of the legis- 
lation carrying penalties against any 
company, or company representative who 
would descend to such a dishonest prac- 
tice as falsifying the information con- 
tained in the application for the new 
policy, provided a transfer were being 
made from one company to another. 

“Tt is for this reason that I do not 
care to make a definite suggestion that 
the above system should be adopted, but 
I throw it out as a hint to all interested, 
so that consideration may be given by 
the insurance commissioners and com- 
pany managers to some definite method 
of handling the automobile renewal situ- 
ation in a more efficient and a less costly 
manner.” 


IN PORTO RICO DISASTER 





H. F. Besosa, San Juan National Surety 

Agent, Sends Chairman Joyce Vivid 

Details of Hurricane 

The havoc wrought by the recent Porto 
Rico hurricane is vividly described by 
Harry F. Besosa, agent for the National 
Surety at San Juan, in a letter he re- 
cently sent to William B. Joyce, chair. 
man of the board of the National. Mr. 
Besosa said it was a miracle that neither 
he nor his family were injured, inas- 
much as the hurricane was blowing over 
their home at the rate of at least 150 
miles an hour. The trees and _ palms 
around his house were broken like 
matches but the pieces fell upon his 
driveways and not upon his house. 

Speaking about his office, Mr. Besosa 
said: “At out office our roof was broken 
in by flying wooden and iron girders from 
the surrounding buildings and we suf- 
fered considerably from water. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the damage which 
we have suffered we have been of the 
most fortunate because we have no per- 
sonal injury to lament.” 

Concluding his letter, Mr. Besosa said: 

“No doubt more than half a million of 
our poor people living in the country 
districts will suffer hunger until the re- 
lief which has been so generously ol- 
fered by the American Red Cross and 
Administration at Washington reaches 
us, and some can be distributed. Asa 
matter of fact, as I sit at my desk dic- 
tating this letter I see the first trans- 
port with supplies entering our harbor. 
This will be of great assistance in feed- 
ing the destitute. ; 

“I most sincerely appreciate your kind 
offer to help, which at the present time 
I am fortunate enough not to need.” 





TWO MORE FOR JERSEY 

Two more insurance companies have 
been incorporated in New Jersey. They 
are the Great Eastern Casualty and the 
Motorists Casualty, both of Newark. 
Charles Holtz is named as agent ™ 
charge upon whom process may be sé 
for the former company at 106% Broad 
street, and Harry Green for the latter 
company at 60 Park Place, Newark. This 
makes twenty-four companies organiz 
since January 1. 





MOVES N.Y. OFFICES 

The Century Indemnity has m ved r 
New York City headquarters ‘rom I 
Gold street to the space former!y octt- 
pied by the National Surety in *%¢ Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Annex. 
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B.A. St. John Proposes 
Educational Bureau 


iINESS MAKING NO PROFIT 


nm 


BU 





Tre:i of Times Toward Government 
asurers Makes Necessary Move 
to Enlighten the Public 


— 





Th organization of a central bureau 
for ‘ie education of the public on cas- 
ualty and surety lines was advocated by 
Edwird A. St. John, president of the 
International Association of Casualty 
and -urety Underwriters, in his annual 
repor on Tuesday before the joint meet- 


ing of the Association and the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents at White Sulphur 


Sprinzs, W. Va. He advanced this sug- 
gestion because he said that along with 
the tremendous growth of premium in- 
come over a period of ten years the 
companies had had an_ underwriting 
profit of only 2% on surety lines and 
practically nothing on casualty risks. 

Toeether with this inability to make 
a fair profit is the general trend toward 
government insurance, Mr. St. John 
said, as evidenced by workmen’s com- 
pensation funds, compulsory automobile 
liabilii'y laws and the like. Leading up 
to his proposal for a central bureau, Mr. 
St. John said in part: 

“On the casualty side of the business 
we find a growing tendency toward com- 
pulsory insurance of one kind or another 
with what seems to be an increased sen- 
timent for the state fund idea. First it 
was workmen’s compensation insurance. 
At the beginning, under these statutes, 
and it is still the rule in most states, 
privately owned insurance corporations 
are in competition with state funds. Not 
so many years ago the state fund idea 
was extended to exclude privately owned 
corporations, as in the State of Ohio, 
and subject to some slight restrictions 
in at least three other states. There have 
been bills introduced into the legislatures 
of any number of states in recent years 
founded upon this principle. More re- 
cently we have had the compulsory prin- 
ciple applied to automobile insurance, 
notably in the State of Massachusetts. 
Since the compulsory statute went into 
effect, January, 1927, you know only too 
well the unsatisfactory experience of 
such companies in writing and handling 
that line. 

Compulsory Principle May Extend 

“This is probably only the beginning 
and we may reasonably anticipate the 
application of the compulsory principle 
to automobile insurance in other states. 
This principle is likely to be extended 
to other lines, unless the companies here 
tepresented and others engaged in these 
lines and their agents and other field 
tepresentatives can by some _ proper 
method or program develop a counter- 
sentiment, so well founded as to satisfy 
the public mind that the insurance busi- 
hess can be most efficiently, most effec- 
tively and most economically conducted 
by priy ately owned corporations, upon a 
Voluntary rather than a compulsory ba- 
sis. It is but a step from the idea of 
compulsory insurance conducted by pri- 
vately owned corporations to state con- 
trolled and operated insurance. A result 
of this kind, while disastrous to the com- 
Panies writing the ‘lines, would, I believe, 
also be disastrous to the states entering 
the In-irance business. 

Thi. trend is undoubtedly due, in part, 
'o thins which cannot be covered in the 


short s-ace of time at my disposal, but 
I belies _that among the more important 
Teasons is the failure of the public, and 
'o a lesser degree, perhaps, of those 
holdins: elective public office to compre- 
hend the economic unsoundness of this 
methox and the difficulties and problems 
ng which the business is surrounded. 
he cmpanies and their agents and 
other “cld representatives are so en- 
Brose in their own affairs within their 
soe anizations that they do not give 


consideration and time to ques- 


tions of legislation affecting their busi- 
ness, the qualifications of men elected to 
public office to cope with their problems 
= the education of the public in gen- 
eral. 

“All of us here are hearty advocates 
of the principle of insurance as conduct- 
ed by privately owned corporations and 
yet we see this trend of events as applied 
and affecting our business and have no 
well organized method of curing the dif- 
ficulty. It is true we have various agen- 
cies, more or less disconnected, giving 
consideration and attention to this sub- 
ject, each in its own way conscientiously 
endeavoring to achieve a desirable result. 
I do not mean to criticize them. They 
are doing the best they can and, I may 
say, some very good work. But if we 
are going to get a satisfactory result, I 
recommend that serious consideration be 
given to the question of central organi- 
zation or bureau, well-equipped, both in 
competent man power and funds, to de- 
velop and carry out a program of edu- 
cation which will place the companies in 
a proper light before the insuring public 
and those elected to public office and 
which, upon proper occasion, will be able 
to satisfactorily represent the interests 
of the companies, which also ought to 
be the interests of the insuring public, if 


the business is properly conducted before. 


any legislative body: or other tribunal 
having occasion to deal with or pass upon 
matters affecting the casualty and surety 
business. 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 

“The workmen’s compensation business 
alone cost the stock companies engaged 
in that business, over a period of five 
years from 1923 to 1927 inclusive, an un- 
derwriting loss of approximately $58,- 
000,000. It is true that some or perhaps 
most of the companies earned an under- 
writing profit for the five years preced- 
ing 1923. This was probably due to a 
unique and unusual situation existing at 
that time and which may and we hope 
will never arise again; namely, the 


World War, and the tremendous result 
and increase in the wages of workmen 
covered by workmen’s compensation poli- 
cies. Predicated upon rates previously 
established, the ratio of income from 
this class of business to exposure and 
accident frequency was greatly increased 
while the rates were predicated upon ex- 
perience several years old. 


“The exact converse of that proposition 
has been true since 1923. There seems 
to be no doubt about the inadequacy of 
present day workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rates, due largely, perhaps, to 
the difficulty arising from the fact that 
rates are predicated not upon recent ex- 
periences, but upon the experience of 
several years back, with no factor to ab- 
sorb the constantly increasing loss pay- 
ment requirements, both compensatory 
and' medical, from year to year. Until a 
way can be found to either predicate 
rates upon a more up-to-date experience 
or else by a leading factor, it is difficult 
to see how the workmen’s compensation 
business can be placed upon a profitable 
basis. 

“Some steps have recently been taken 
which should be helpful as applying to 
certain risks; such, for example, as (a) 
the adoption of a fixed expense loading 
to be applied to policies on risks not sub- 
ject to experience rating, which expense 
loading varies by states, according to the 
experience developed; (b) the applica- 
tion to policies not subject to experience 
rating of a fixed amount, varying by 
states and according to classifications in- 
tended to equalize the loss cost between 
the small and larger risks; (c) the adop- 
tion of an experience rating plan which 
contains factors giving recognition to re- 
cent experience on specific risks; (d) the 
adoption of a minimum premium for- 
mula. 

“It is to be hoped that some method 
may be devised which will work out 
equitably between the companies and the 
insuring public by which this drain upon 
the companies may be overcome. It is 
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ward called mighty braves to war 
— warned scouting parties—sum- 
moned wandering tribesmen to 
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not carry—this artificial means of 
expression was readily interpre- 
ted. 
runners a long journey, and—it 


did the job. 


The dominant duty of Standard’s Advertising Department 
is to save the time of the agent—tell his message to thous 
ands of prospects in a convincing and direct manner—help 
him to cover more territory, and build his business to heights 


The above symbol, typifying our duty to Standard Agents, 
has been adopted by the Advertising Department of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company of Detroit. 


This is one of a series of advertisements de- 
monstrating the facilities of the big Adver- 
tising Department of the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company of Detroit, Michigan. 
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true that, in the main, the companies 
writing both casualty and surety busi- 
ness and those limiting their operations 
wholly or principally to surety, fidelity 
and burglary lines have enjoyed a fair 
measure of success, derived, however, 
largely upon investment income, rather 
than from underwriting profit, but if 
other major lines, such as automobile in- 
surance, should be brought within the 
compulsory class nation wide, thus creat- 
ing difficulties in that line equal to or 
even greater than those in the compen- 
sation line, it is not necessary for me 
to point out that the companies would 
be very seriously affected.” 





AETNA LIFE PROMOTIONS 





C. J. Burns Transferred to New York; 
E. F. Daly, J. F. Prendergast and 
C. P. Hoppin Also Moved 
The following changes in the agency 
and brokerage department personnel are 
announced by the New York office of 
the Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies. 
C. J. Burns, special agent, Albany 
branch, has been transferred to the New 
York office where he will have charge 
of agency and production work in the 
suburban territory of the New York of- 
fice. Mr. Burns has produced excellent 
results in agency work in the Albany 

territory. 

E. F. Daly has been transferred from 
the inspection and accident prevention 
department of the New York office to 
the agency-brokerage department where 
he will have in charge the surveying and 
charting of risks for all insurance and 
bonding needs in the interests of agents 
and brokers. This work as conducted 
under the Aetna plan requires a broad 
knowledge of the insurance business as 
a whole together with engineering expe- 
rience which often involves technical 
work. 

J. F. Prendergast has been transferred 
from the inland marine loss department, 
New York office, to the agency-broker- 
age department and assigned to special 
agent’s duties. Mr. Prendergast’s fa- 
miliarity with claim matters will be of 
valuable aid in service to brokers, par- 
ticularly in connection with inland ma- 
rine lines. 

Charles P. Hoppin, assistant manager, 
liability-compensation department, has 
has been temporarily released from his 
underwriting duties for the purpose of 
adding to the company’s service to its 
office agents at 100 William street. While 
this arrangement is temporary, it is be- 
lieved that several months period dur- 
ing which Mr. Hoppin will be closely as- 
sociated with all agents will result in 
improving their knowledge of the details 
of underwriting requirements ‘from the 
company’s standpoint. 





E. E. KOLB’S LARGER DUTIES 





Made Supervising Underwriter for Mary- 
land Casualty on Resignation of 
H. B. Sprague 

E. E. Kolb, manager of the fidelity 
department for the Maryland Casualty 
at the home office in Baltimore, has been 
appointed supervising underwriter with 
supervision over both the fidelity and 
the contract departments. This change 
was made following the resignation of 
Harry B. Sprague as manager of the 
contract department, who leaves the 
company with the best wishes of Presi- 
dent F. Highland Burns and his asso- 
ciates. 

A. D. Cockey and F. J. Clunet, as- 
sistant managers of the contract and fi- 
delity departments respectively, will con- 
tinue as such with enlarged responsibili- 
ties necessitated by the change. 





ON FLORIDA LOSS 
R. R. Conway, adjuster for the Rich- 
mond office of the Southern Adjustment 
Bureau, has joined the forces of the Bu- 
reau at West Palm Beach, Fla., engaged 
in adjusting the hurricane losses there. 
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Surety Men Meet With 
Building Trades Ass’n 





Debate Brings Out Fact That N. Y. 
State Does Not Protect Third Party 
In A Construction Contract 





Contract surety bonds and their bear- 
ing on the protection of sub-contractors, 
material dealers and labor came in for 
a lively and informal debate at a meet- 
ing last week of the Credit Association 
of the Building Trades of New York, 
which was attended by executives of 
several of the prominent surety compa- 
nies here. One of the important dis- 
coveries made was that there was an 
utter absence of any protection to a 
third party in the agreement for con- 
struction work even though the text 
reads that the contract or job is to be 
completed and delivered to an owner 
“free of all mechanics’ liens.” 

Among the speakers for the associa- 
tion were Michael Cohen, vice-president 
of the Indiana Limestone Co., one of 
the largest firms of its kind in the world; 
Franz Nielson, general counsel for the 
Credit Association; J. W. Flynn, credit 
manager of S. H. Pomeroy Co., Inc., 
and Edward D. Stout, general manager 
of the association. The surety men were 
represented by A. M. Clark and A. L. 
Carr, vice-presidents of the National 
Surety; Richard Deming, vice-president 
of the American Surety; and_ T. 
Murphy, superintendent of fidelity 
surety for the Globe Indemnity. 


and 


Clark On Investigating Applicants 

Robert C. Post, president of the or- 
ganization, opened the meeting by read- 
ing an extract from the minutes of the 
August meeting wherein Mr. Cohen was 
anxious to know how an individual or 
firm with only $3,000 in the bank could 
get a surety bond for $250,000. Answer- 
ing for the bonding group, Mr. Clark 
went into details as to the methods gen- 
erally employed to investigate an appli- 
cant’s financial and practical ability to 
carry out a contract, if awarded to him, 
and of the rigid search made along these 
lines. Not content with a financial state- 
ment as to the applicant’s present as- 
sets, his bank is interrogated and his 
past record carefully examined. 

To this Mr. Cohen retorted that he 
knew of twenty surety bonds written 
recently where his firm would not give 
any of the general contractors credit for 
$1,000. “They must have concealed as- 
sets,” he ventured. This brought forth 
the information from Mr. Clark that 
while it was not the practice of any 
company to take collateral as security 
from a client, because in many cases it 
was found that the contractor needed 
that collateral at a later date to carry 
on his work, they were secured by an 
indemnitor. 

“Do you place much stress on the con- 
tractor’s estimated profit on a job?” 
queried Mr. Post. 

“We do not place any value on esti- 
mated profits,” said Mr. Clark. “We 
look for the loss sustaining power of the 
applicant, of the man we bond. If our 
investigation shows that he is not finan- 
cially able to meet a loss, should it oc- 
cur, we do not bond him.” 


Carr Urges New Law 

Mr. Carr urged the association to co- 
operate with the movement, now active, 
to revise the present mechanic’s lien law 
in this state. Under the present bond- 
ing laws of the state of New York a 
contract surety bond does not protect 
a third party such as a sub-contractor 
or a material dealer. The new lien law 
would make it mandatory for bonding 
companies to protect them. Furthermore, 
he said, the new law would go into other 
phases of the construction industry tend- 
ing to safeguard the interests of the 
third parties on a contract. 

President Post’s reaction to this sug- 
gestion was that the association would 


be glad to co-operate with the move- 
ment for a new mechanics’ lien law that 
would adequately protect the third party 
but he was emphatic in his belief that 
greater caution should be used by the 
members, now that the meeting had dis- 
closed such important facts regarding 
contract bonds, in ascertaining the in- 
tegrity and financial ability of all those 
with whom they had contractural re- 
lations, or with whom they were about 
to sign contracts. 

Considerable interest was aroused 
when Mr. Stout read a report of two 
operations that were bonded, the text 
of each bond saying that the building 
was to be completed and turned over to 
the owner “free of all mechanics’ liens.” 
Both operations got into difficulties and 
when the sub-contractors turned to the 
surety companies for relief they were 
turned down with the result that the 
creditors on one of the contracts settled 
with the owner at the best terms they 
could obtain. 


Deming’s Suggestion 


“T will explain why the companies did 
not pay those creditors,” said Mr. Dem- 
ing. “The federal government and most 
of the states have laws whereby the 
third party is protected on a building 
contract. New York state has no such 
law, so when a case was brought before 
the court of appeals of this state, where- 
in the third party sued the surety com- 
pany based on wording similar to the 
‘free from all mechanics’ liens’ clause, 
the court decided against the appellant. 
It declared that the surety company 
could not pay the bills of a third party 
because it would be against public pol- 
icy. 
“Tt is true that surety companies is- 
sue bonds with this clause in them, but 
the text is generally written by the own- 
er or the contractor and his lawyer, and 
if either party does not know the de- 
cision of the court of appeals we are 
not going to enlighten him. We cannot 


An Opinion on 


Casualty 


“The authors (CROBAUGH 
and REDDING) have produced 
a comprehensive work that 
embraces the entire field of 
multiple line casualty insur- 
ance, and is written from 
years of experience. They 
have devoted a chapter to 
each form, and in addition, 
given sample material from 
various bureau manuals that 
fills ten or more pages at the 
end of each chapter. Under- 
writing requirements and re- 
strictions are explained. In 
every way the book is design- 
ed to fill a real need.” 
From The Insurance Age Journal, 
January 10, 1928. 





write a blanket bond protecting the 
third party. The latter, for his own 
protection, should get an individual cred- 
it bond from the general contractor if 
there is any doubt as to his financial 
ability to meet all payments. 

“My advice would be for the mem- 
bers of this association to look up all 
court decisions after reading carefully 
the terms of the general contract and 
the text of the contract bond, but the 
bond will not protect you, you'll have 
to do that yourself by thorough inves- 
tigation.” 

No action was taken on the request 
of Mr. Carr that a committee be ap- 
pointed to meet with the committee hav- 
ing the revision of the mechanics’ lien 
law in charge, the matter being left 
until a later meeting of the associa- 
tion. 





WINS BURGLARY SUIT : 
A verdict of $15,711.48 against the 
Union Indemnity, was returned last week 
in the Federal Court in favor of S. W. 
Kieler Co., Jersey City. The latter firm 
sued the insurance company to recover 
burglary insurance on the theft of ap- 
proximately $14,000 worth of furs, plus 
interest. The robbery occurred May 26, 
1924, six days after the policy had been 
issued. That night, witnesses testified, 
two men entered the factory while a 
third man remained outside as lookout. 
A watchman was blackjacked and two 
employes were stripped of their revolv- 
ers and bound to work benches. The 
insurance company contended the theft 
was an inside job and that there was no 
forced entry to the premises. 





ELGIN, ILL., APPOINTMENT 

The Eagle Indemnity has appointed 
Krueger & Phillips of Elgin, Ill, as 
agents for that town. 





E. H. Boles, president of the General 
Reinsurance Corp.,. has returned from 
a six weeks’ trip abroad. 
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FIRST TO QUALIFY 


J. Gilbert Donahue, of Donahue "ros, 


representatives of the Travelers in |’hila- 
delphia, was the first to qualify ‘or 
souvenir in the  burglary-glass- oiler 


campaign which the company star! d on 
September 1. Mr. Donahue, not«:) for 
his many club qualifications, wov this 
souvenir on the first morning ©. the 
drive. 





Baden-Baden Meetiig 


(Continued from Page 37) 
a part in the large insurance companies 
that no market or company, wh:tever 
its nationality, could expect to progress 
without a highly critical supervision of 
foreign branches and agents. 

There were two forms of agency con- 
trol: (1) By agreement binding the sig. 
natories to the observance of certain 
principles necessary to the health of the 
market; and (2) personal control of 
agents with regard to risks, rates, and 
conditions. 

With regard to control by agreement, 
Mr. Darby advocated the system of the 
Institute of London Underwriters, which 
aimed chiefly at preventing agents 
abroad from competing against each 
other or with their head offices. 

To this end each signatory was 
pledged to instruct its agents not to 
write hull risks on ships of nationalities 
other than that in which their agency 
operated, unless the risks were custom- 
arily placed in that market. They were 
also called on not to accept hull, except 
where the whole value had previously 
been placed in the country of origin, 
without first submitting the risk to the 
head office for approval, and in the case 
of open covers and open policies to sub- 
mit the proposal to head offices for ap- 
proval before acceptance, except when 
the risk had previously been placed in 
the agents’ market. 

As for the question of personal con- 
trol, Mr. Darby emphasized the impor- 
tance of appointing only agents who 
could worthily carry out the responsi- 
bilities with which they were entrusted. 
He concluded by stating his belief that 
the well-being of marine insurance busi- 
ness depended upon the close scrutiny 
by every company of its foreign affairs 

In reference to the decision of British 
underwriters to;increase all hull pre- 
miums by 10%, W. Schues, of Hamburg, 
said that Continental underwriters had 
not been disappointed by lack of sup- 
port, and hoped that the agreement 
would continue for many years. He fore- 


shadowed an international agreement to, 


charge additional premiums on_ vessel: 
entering the Dardanelles, probably to 
take effect next July. 

The conference passed a resolution ad- 
vocating a modification of the stringent 
Portuguese law on port regulation. 





CONSIDER COMPULSORY LAW 


An ordinance is pending in the Lous- 
ville City Council which will regulate the 
taxicab business of the city and which 
calls for compulsory insurance protec: 
tion. Its purpose is to protect ihe pub- 
lic in event of personal injury or prop- 
erty damage. At a hearing five con 
cerns represented were all favorable to 
the public protection plan, but were dr 
vided regarding one section of the ordi- 
nance which would force all compamits 
to operate meters on their cabs. 





KLEY’S FIELD TRIP 
George Kley, superintendent of the 
burglary department of Union In ‘emnity; 
has just returned from a two wecks ti? 
through the middle west, the pu: pose ol 
which was to. outline the comp:"y S$ fu- 


ture underwriting attitude tow: -ds ne 
glary and robbery insurance, an aa 
introduce Mr. Kley to the agercy felé 


He expects to cover more ter: tory #! 
an early date. 


ROYAL IND. APPOINTMENT 

Henry C. Fanning has been a pointe 

agent of the Royal Indemnity a) Spat 
Wis. 
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wy ou” Most Absorbing 
Subject In The World 


w. .. BARNHART TELLS AD MEN 





Says That Nothing Else Holds Half the 
Attraction or Appeal; His 
“Snapshot” Story 





\\. L. Barnhart, manager of develop- 
men publicity for the National Surety, 
held the floor at the first session of the 
Insu-ance Advertising Conference in 
Wasiington, D. C., this week by a 
chat:y, human interest discussion of “The 
Mos: Interesting Subject in the World,” 
which, it developed, was “You.” Mr. 
Barr hart was right when he said that 
nothing else holds half the attraction, 
nothing can possibly compare with it in 
inter:st. And he added that even the 
persn who is constantly depreciating 

















W. L. BARNHART 


himself and belittling his achievements 
is usually doing it so as to attract more 
attention to himself and to get his hear- 
ers to assure him that all the things he 
SayS are not so. 

The speaker went on to tell about an 
experience he had at Atlantic City a few 
years ago when a guest at the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association convention. He 
and a friend were walking along the 
boardwalk when a man with a graflex 
camera stepped in front of them and 
said: “Just a moment, please’ and 
snapped their pictures. Then without 
any effort to find out the names of the 
two he had just snapped, he turned to 
another group to photograph. 

A Study in Human Nature 
“We were astonished,” said Mr. Barn- 


hart. “We knew he couldn’t want our 
Pictures for any publicity purpose, for 
pee vere only guests, in. charge of an 
exhibit. 


So we concluded that his only 
Purpose in taking our pictures was to 
sell them back to us. And so sure was 
he t! t we would be sufficiently inter- 
estel in our own pictures snapped on 
the iamous boardwalk that he never 
even »othered to find out who it was he 
had \ isted a plate on! 


“Aud we ran absolutely true to form! 
We \cre so anxious to see it that we 
spen' half an hour on the boardwalk 
tryin. to locate the studio that had the 
Pictu’! When we did find it, the pro- 
Prict.~ smiled at our impatience—it was 
an © | story to him—and assured us 
that \.e’'d be able to see ourselves the 
id orning in front of the convention 
all, 

Mr Barnhart said that when he asked 
this iotographer about his business, he 
‘oun’ that he had gotten rich by con- 
finit his efforts to the most interest- 
ng subject in the world. He had forty- 
i camera men who did nothing all 


ut snap people’s pictures and he 
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found that exactly 94% of the men 
snapped later bought pictures. But in 
the case of women he had found that 
they would not buy a picture unless it 
made them appear beautiful. 

Why He Bought from a Stranger 

Mr. Barnhart’s next experience made 
the life insurance men present sit up and 
take notice. It seems that a few years 
ago he bought $10,000 worth of life in- 
surance, twice as much as he had ever 
bought in any previous purchase. And 
he bought this insurance from an abso- 
lute stranger who represented a company 
he had never previously dealt with, i1 
spite of the fact that four other sales- 
men had sold him before and he had 
three friends also in the business whom 
he had definitely promised to buy from. 

The reason he bought from a stranger 
was that in opening the interview this 
man pulled out of his pocketbook a photo 
of Mr. Barnhart which had appeared in 
an interview published in a daily news- 
paper. The salesman said: “I’ve been 
saving this for a month because you 
looked like a healthy specimen and a 
darned good insurance risk.” Said Mr. 
Barnhart: “I suppose more than a hun- 
dred life insurance salesmen have tried 
to sell me in the past five years, but he 
is the only man who ever succeeded in 
doing so!” 

The Late Bob Edmonds’ Approach 

Continuing along with his talk Mr. 
Barnhart said: “I don’t profess to know 
much about advertising but I have made 
quite a study of the methods of the 
most successful personal salesmen and 
the best approach I ever heard was one 
which was used by the late Bob Ed- 
monds who, prior to his untimely death, 
acted for years as pacemaker for our 
forgery bond salesmen. 

Once, upon a wager, Bob made a sev- 
enteen ‘weeks’ tour of the country spend- 
ing each week in a new town. He was 
an absolute stranger in town, yet he sold 
insurance on Monday and on Tuesday 
and Wednesday and so on through to 
Saturday. He sold from one to six poli- 
cies every day of every week in every 
town he visited. And his approach which 
was just as good in Louisville as it was 
in Boston, and which worked in St. Paul 
and New Orleans, was as follows: 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones, I’m from 
the National Surety Co. and I’m making 


a survey of a few of the leading busi- 
ness men of this city as regards their 
methods of safeguarding their bank ac- 
count. Would you mind telling me, Mr. 
Jones, just how you protect your ac- 
count ?” 

“Oh, boy. After an approach like that 
he had them all eating out of his hand. 
Notice the deferential tone, the ‘few 
leading business men,’ the respectful re- 
quest for information regarding the pros- 
pect’s methods. It is all ‘sure fire sales 
stuff’ and’ it never fails.” 





SUES FOR $150,000 





G. A. Weaver, Arrested in Bond Theft 
But Acquitted, Wants Damages From 
Standard Accident and Bank 
Charging that notoriety caused by his 
arrest in 1926 in connection with a $275,- 
000 bond theft at the J. F. Wild & Co. 
state bank in Indianapolis had caused 
him great financial and_ social loss, 
George A. Weaver of Indianapolis has 
filed suit for $150,000 damages from the 
Standard Accident, the Indiana Bankers’ 
Association and the bank. The insur- 
ance company bonded the now defunct 

Wild bank. 

Weaver was arrested on a_ formal 
charge of obtaining money under false 
pretenses and was held solely to “compel 
him to confess and reveal his pretended 
accomplices” in the bond theft, the com- 
plaint sets out. He was bound over to 
the Marion County grand jury and that 
body returned a report dismissing him 
and subsequently he was discharged in 
municipal court. 

The original affidavit did not mention 
the bond theft, but alleged that Weaver 
had swindled the bank of $5,000 for Flor- 
ida land while representing himself as 
head of a large company. Unable to 
provide $2,000 bond, he was held in the 
Indianapolis jail for seventy-six days, 
during which time he was subjected to 
a severe grilling by police and agents of 
the bankers’ association, the complaint 
states. 

He complains that because of his false 
and malicious arrest, he has been unable 
to continue in his business. 





LICENSED IN TEXAS 
The Universal Casualty of Texas has 
been licensed in Oklahoma with L. A. 
Horton as its state agent. 
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A. E. Stilwell, National 
Surety Founder, Dead 


ALSO PROMINENT R. R. MAN 





Attracted Attention By His Repeated 
Statement That Spirits Guided Him 
in Business Deals 





The death the other day of A. E. Stil- 
well brought to a close the career of a 
man who was not only the founder and 
president of the National Surety for four 
years but who gained wide prominence 
as a railroad builder and official. Mr. 
Stilwell had been ill for the past six 
years and not since 1916 had he been 
active in the business world. He was 
survived by his wife, formerly Miss Jen- 
nie A. Wood, to whom he had been mar- 
ried for forty years. 

Mr. Stilwell was born in Rochester, 
the grandson of Hamblin Stilwell, one 
of the founders of the Erie Canal and 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
He went west while a young man and 
went into the printing business in Kan- 
sas City. Later he removed to Chicago, 
and for. several years traveled through 
Illinois as a special agent of the Trav- 
elers, later working for that company in 
Khode Island. 

He returned to Kansas City in 
and founded the Missouri, 
Trust Co. which was 
financing the Kansas 
& Gulf Railroad. This road cost more 
than $23,000,000, and was financed by 
Mr. Stilwell through the panic of 1893. 
The road is now known as the Kansas 
City Southern. Mr. Stilwell became 
president of the road at the age of thir- 
ty-two. 

Said Spirits Guided Him 

In later years Mr. Stilwell said that 
throughout his life he was guided by 
spirits, and that they always told him 
where to build the seven roads that he 
constructed before his career was ended. 
The idea of the Kansas City Southern 
was given to him by spirits, he said. 
When he started to erect a terminal at 
Galveston they warned him that the city 
would be devastated by a storm. Conse- 
quenly Mr. Stilwell abandoned Galveston 
and erected a port which is now the im- 
portant oil and shipping center of Port 


1886 
Kansas & 
instrumental in 
City, Pittsburgh 


Arthur. Four days after the completion 
of the road the Galveston flood oc- 
curred. 


Mr. Stilwell had organized the Na- 
tional Surety while planning his railroad 
building, and in 1881 sold it to a New 
York syndicate headed by John A. Mc- 
Call. In 1895 Mr. Stilwell organized the 
Central Coal & Coke Co. He lost con- 
trol of the Kansas City Southern in 1900 
and immediately began to build the Kan- 
sas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad. 

Mr. Stilwell became interested in 
spiritualism and Christian science in his 
later years, and wrote several books, 
among them, “Live and Grow Young” 
and “The Empire of the Soul.” 





COAL MINE SITUATION 





Hobbs Tells Commissioners That Past 
Year Has Shown No Marked Change; 
Withdrawals Not Expected 
Clarence W. Hobbs, special represen- 
tative of the insurance commissioners on 
the staff of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, told the Rapid 
City, S. D., meeting of the commissioners 
last week that the coal mine insurance 
situation had undergone no marked 
change in the past year. Although the 
last convention took action on the re- 
port submitted by a special committee, 
Mr. Hobbs said that this action had not 
as yet produced a marked increase in 
the willingness of new carriers to enter 

the field. 

“But,” he added, “it forms a_ basis 
whereon it may be possible to handle 
the situation in the event of a withdrawal 
of underwriters now in the field suffi- 
cient to cause a difficulty in obtaining in- 
surance.” Mr. Hobbs did not believe 
such withdrawal was imminent. 
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T. P. Henry’s Critical 
Talk On Car Compulsion 


AT WHITE SULPHUR MEETING 





Head of American Automobile Ass’n. 
Assails Massachusetts Experiment; 
Points Out Its Shortcomings 





Thomas P. Henry, president, Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, an organi- 
zation composed of 1,065 automobile 
clubs and serving a million individual 
car owners, defended again at the White 
Sulphur Springs meeting of casualty and 
surety men this week his association’s 
stand on compulsory automobile liability 
insurance, taken in 1925. At that time 
the delegates to its national convention 
voted overwhelmingly against the prin- 
ciple involved, this action coming after 
a committee of the A. A. A. had devoted 
much time to the study of the proposal 
of compulsory laws and had reported ad- 
versely. 

“After Massachusetts put the law into 
effect,” said Mr. Henry, “and _ before 
any dependable body of facts was de- 
veloped on the basis of it, the country, 
as you will recollect, was flooded with 
favorable propaganda. We took issue 
with some of the nebulous claims made, 
with the result that Frank Goodwin, the 
former Massachusetts registrar of motor 
vehicles, accused us of being a pawn 
in the hands of the insurance companies. 
And you know how much truth there 
was in this charge. We did not call him 
names in return, but we did say ‘Wait 
and see.’” 


Refutes Claims Made 


Mr. Henry then went into the rea- 
sons in back of the position of the A. 
A. .A., saying: 

“First, it was claimed that compul- 
sory automobile insurance would reduce 
accidents, but there was no reasons what- 
ever to suppose that this would be the 
case. Indeed, under any theory of a 
prior reasoning, the reverse would be 
expected. And after a period of dis- 
cussion, the proponents of compulsory 
insurance were compelled to relegate the 
‘safety’ claim to the background. 

“Second, it was contended that it would 
guarantee compensation to the victims 
of accidents at the hands of financially 
irresponsible drivers. Here was a hu- 
manitarian appeal that could not be over- 
looked. But what was overlooked was 
that the total amount of unpaid dam- 
ages was a drop in the bucket as com- 
pared with the immense sum involved 
in the application of the scheme to 23,- 
000,000 car owners; also that it was man- 
ifestly wrong to apply compulsion to the 
financially responsible in order to guar- 
antee the liabilities of the irresponsible. 

“Third, it was claimed that it would 
lead to lower rates in liability insurance. 
We believed that the reverse would be 
the case, since we foresaw the possi- 
bility of thowsands of frivolous trump- 
ed-up claims for damages. We realized 
that probably more than 90% of our own 
A. A. A. members carried insurance 
and that no measure that would lead to 
increased rates was in their interests. 
We foresaw the danger to the selective 
risk principle, which I have always un- 
derstood to be a fundamental of a sound 
insurance structure. 

“Fourth, we felt that it would inevita- 
bly lead to state insurance and we sus- 
pected that many politicians were more 
interested in building up a large state 
fund to administer than they were in 
the bereft widows and children of auto- 
mobile victims. 

The real punch in Mr. Henry’s remarks 
was when he discussed from a critical 
viewpoint the effects of the Massachu- 
setts experiment. He compared first the 
roll call of fatalities, injuries and colli- 
sions for 1926, the year before the law 
became effective, with those of 1927, the 
first year of its operation, saying: “In 
1927, with fewer automobiles registered, 
the fatalities were 698, as compared with 
681 in 1926; the injuries were 32,922, as 
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compared with 24,904 the previous year; 
and the collisions were 33,938, as com- 
pared with 26,769. If there is any com- 
fort in these figures from a safety stand- 
point, I fail to see it. 

“Nor do I see where the Massachusetts 
law can be shown to have driven the 
reckless driver off the highways. The 
insurance companies could refuse to in- 
sure only if their objections were sus- 
tained by the Board of Appeals, con- 
sisting of state officials. The Board of 
Appeals sustained the insurance compa- 
nies in only twenty-eight cases. It is 
difficult for me to believe that insurance 
would have been denied to only twenty- 
eight persons in the state of Massachu- 
setts if the companies could have used 
their own independent judgment. 


“Now, let’s see as to rates. In this 
respect, the situation is extremely com- 
plicated, but certain facts stand out. The 
insurance commissioner, Wesley  E. 
Monk, has resigned under what appears 
to be pressure from above. Following 
a recent hearing before him, he an- 
nounced that rates would be increased, 
nearly doubled in fact, in some zones 
of the states on January 1, 1929. He 
insisted that the new and increased rates 
were absolutely necessary to meet the 
accident claims and to protect the in- 
surance companies from losses. 


Entangled In Political Undertow 


“It is estimated that the proposed in- 
creased rates would put additional bur- 
den of $5,000,000 on the 200,000 motorists 
that it would affect in what might be 
called the metropolitan zones. It is also 
alleged that whereas there were only 
32,000 injuries reported in 1927, there 
were 43,000 claims presented to the in- 
surance companies. Does this mean that 
the law has provided a_ spring-board 
for frivolous and fraudulent claims? 
Such would seem to be the inference 
from the action of Attorney General 
Warner in launching an_ investigation 
with the aid of the president of the 
Massachusetts Bar Association. 

“As I said already, the situation is 
complicated. For one thing, it has be- 
come entangled in the political under- 
tow of the Bay State. But it can be 
asserted that there is nothing reassur- 
ing in the situation from the standpoint 
of those who are looking to compulsory 
automobile insurance as a panacea.” 

Concluding, Mr. Henry emphasized 
that the American Automobile Associa- 





tion was not unmindful of the claims of 
victims of accidents. In fact, it is now 
considering one to the effect that if a 
man has a judgment levied against him 
for an accident and he does not dis- 
charge it in ninety days, his driving 
license would be automatically suspend- 
ed. 

Futhermore, the association is insist- 
ing that a strict drivers’ license law 
will do more than anything else to elimi- 
nate the reckless driver from the streets 
and highways. It is working wholeheart- 
edly for the nation-wide adoption of the 
uniform motor vehicle code and the uni- 
form motor vehicle traffic ordinance 
which Mr. Henry looks upon as safety 
measures of merit. 

Finally Mr. Henry said that a national 
committee was appointed at the A. A. 
A.’s annual convention in Cincinnati to 
undertake an exhaustive new study of 
compulsory insurance and of financial 
responsibility. And as an outcome of 
this study he hoped that a model law 
will be developed for the guidance of 
the association’s affiliated clubs in their 
respective states, a law which will seek 
at the same time to eliminate the reck- 
less driver and to assure compensation 
to victims of accidents along equitable 
principles, but which will avoid the eco- 
nomic and political pitfalls of dangerous 
experiments along drastic and whole- 
sale lines. 





FAREWELL LUNCH TO CRONIN 

Harold R. Cronin, who resigned as 
president of the Equitable Casualty & 
Surety last week and who will organize 
a new company to be known as the Co- 
lonial Casualty & Surety, was given a 
dinner last Saturday by his associates 
in the Equitable which was attended by 
officials of the company and prominent 
guests. Harold Speilburg, chairman of 
the board, was toastmaster. 

Mr. Cronin’s new company is to have 
a capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of 
$1,500,000. Its home office will be in 
New York City. 





Instalment Premium Service Corpora- 
tion, New York City, has been chartered 
at Albany with capital of 170 shares pre- 
ferred stock $100 par value and thirty 
shares common stock non par value to 
engage in the insurance business. Max 
Lubin, Brooklyn, Charles S. Lubin, 
Charles R. Bradbury, New York City, 
are directors and subscribers. 
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Indictment Against 
Commissioner Sai: fley 


INVOLVES STATE TREASURER 





Grand Jury Indictment Charges 
State Official Was Illegall, 
On Payroll 

Insurance Commissioner S. M. ‘‘aufley 
of Richmond, Ky., and Ed Dishinan oj 
Barbourville, Ky., former state treasurer, 
were indicted last week by the Franklin 
County grand jury on the charge of con. 
spiring to commit a felony. The indict. 
ments against Dishman and Sauflvy, the 
latter having served as insurance com- 
missioner under the former administra- 
tion, grew out of charges made by T. 
Scott Mayes, former state inspector and 
examiner, to the effect that the insur- 
ance commissioner had paid to Dishman 
$50 a month in excess of the amount al- 
lowed by law for being custodian of se- 
curities deposited by insurance compa- 
nies with the state treasurer. 

Five of the indictments charged Dish- 
man and Saufley with “conspiring and 
banding together for the purpose of do- 
ing a felonious act in that Saufley caused 
Dishman’s name to be placed on his pay- 
roll for $50 a month,” that sum being 
in addition to the $50 a month allowed 
by law to the keeper of the insurance 
securities, it is charged. The four in- 
dictments against Dishman charged him 
with drawing $50'a month from the state 
treasury, in addition to the amount he 
withdrew for running his office, and ap- 
propriating it to his own use. 


Clell Coleman, of Harrodsburg, state 
auditor and head of the insurance de- 
partment in Kentucky, has received 
many telegrams urging him to retain 
Saufley as insurance commissioner, as it 
is charged by Saufley’s friends that the 
indictment is politics. 


ormer 





TO HOLD A. & H. MEETING 





Commercial Casualty Producers and 

Managers to Confer Oct. 8 to 10 at 

Park Central Hotel, N. Y. 

The Commercial Casualty has invited 
some of its leading accident and health 
producers and managers to attend a get- 
together meeting next week from Octo- 
ber 8 to 10 at the Park Central Hotel, 
New York City. Three round table dis- 
cussions will be held, covering points 
which are of vital interest to the man 
handling accident and health business. 
And in addition there will be an enjoy- 
able program of entertainment. 

This is the second meeting of its kind 
held by the Commercial Casualty, the 
first one being last October at the Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City. It is hoped 
that the information obtained by the 
men in attendance will reflect to such 
an extent in their production that the 
company will be jusified in making the 
meeting an annual affair. 





WARNING ON EXPLOSIVES 
Warning against the preparation an 
storage of explosives in homes 's givél 
by Dr. Charles E. Munroe, chie! of the 
explosives division, United States Bureal 
of Mines, Department of Coznmerct 


Many fatal accidents have « ‘curred, 

especially in mining communities. due ' 

this cause, Dr. Munroe points o'. 
The records of accidents to b« fount 


in the reports of inspectors of explosives 


in this and other countries shoy that tt 
is not uncommon for dynami'e, gu 
powder, blasting powder or othe: explo- 


sives and detonators, with which high 
explosives are fired, to be taken ‘nto eo" 
cupied buildings; that cartridges am 


primers have been made, shel. fille, 
and frozen explosives thawed "1 su 
buildings, and that these practic s hav? 


caused many serious and fatal accidents 
in which, unfortunately, women 4 
children have been involved. 
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Century Indemnity Official Would Go to 
Loss and Claim Files for 
Human Interest Copy 

Declaring that the insurance business 
had suffered for years from a “whisper- 
ing campaign,” and that it must, if it 
is to fulfill its mission, obtz - the good 
will of the public, E ‘dward I. Taylor, vice- 
president, Century Indemnity, before a 
crowded luncheon gathering of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference at the 
National Press Club, Washington, D, C 
made a strong plea for the cultivation of 
public relations through advertising, 
based on a definite theme and with a 











EDWARD I. TAYLOR 


definite purpose. Represented at the 
luncheon besides the insurance ad men, 
were members of the National Press 
Club, the District of Columbia Life Un- 
derwriters Association, the Insurance 
Club of Washington, and the Washing- 
ton Advertising Club. J. W. Longnecker, 
advertising manager of the Hartford 
Fire, who is vice-president of the Con- 
ference, presided. 
Changing the Public Mind 


In working up to the main theme of 
his talk, Mr. Taylor spoke of the rapid 
strides made in recent years in depart- 
mental co-operation, pointing out, how- 
ever, that much remained to be done. 
“Claim departments,” he added, “have 
done and are doing, magnificent work in 
promptly distributing large amounts of 
money in a way to exactly carry out 
the contracts involved. They have been 
and are safeguarding their policy rholders 
and their companies without injustice to 
others. Promptness: in settling claims 
has become a basic thing with all com- 
panies. All these things have contrib- 
uted to the creating of good will in those 
policyholders and claimants who have 
experienced them. But we must not stop 
here.” 

Mr. Taylor’s thought for a public re- 
lations campaign was prompted largely 
by the fact that there was no adequate 
understanding by the average man of the 
nature and extent of the service rendered 
by insurance companies. He referred to 
a letter received recently by one of the 
companies from a successful lawyer who 
is one of its policyholders which, in Mr. 
Taylor’s opinion, presents concisely and 
quite accurately what he believes to be 
the public mind as regards the insurance 
business. This man said: 

“Permit me to say, sir, that your treat- 
ment of this matter is a refreshing sur- 
prise to me, quite different from any- 
thing I have heretofore experienced. 
Usually the insurance company simply 
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sits back and tells everybody: ‘Bring 
your action,’ and as damages are usually 
trifling nobody brings suit.” 

The writer of that letter, said 
Taylor, had a mistaken idea of the at- 
titude of insurance companies, and the 
idea was born of one or two unfortunate 
experiences with some employe of a com- 
pany, probably in a subordinate capacity, 
who was not truly reflecting the policy 
of his company. How many years he 
had possessed that idea and how many 
people it had been communicated to, it 
is impossible to tell, but the man with 
a grievance always talks. Not only the 
particular insurance company involved 
but the insurance business as a whole 
has suffered by reason of that man’s 
mental attitude. The tragcdy of it is that 
the companies themselves, neither as in- 
dividuals, nor in co-operation one with 
another, have done anything to put them- 
selves in a different light.” 


Mr. 


Advertising Cost a Bug-a-boo 


Getting into the meat of his talk, 
Mr. Taylor said that there were two 
things which had prevented the adoption 
of an extensive public relations cam- 
paign. The first objection was the cost 
and although the speaker admitted that 
this was a serious objection, he asked “Is 
it well founded ?” 

Continuing he said: “Production cost 
is a most important consideration in 
every business, especially so in ours. But 
production cost is but a means of ex- 
pressing in terms of money that which 
is really sales resistance. Sales resis- 
tance is composed of several factors, not 
the least of which is the attitude of the 
public toward the business. If that at- 
titude is friendly one of the important 
elements in sales resistance has been 
eliminated. 

“Why do some companies enjoy a pre- 
eminence in certain territories? It is 
because they have rendered a type of 
service which is pre-eminent and the 
local public having learned the facts, the 
sales resistance as regards that particu- 
lar company in that community has to a 
large extent been broken down. 

“Every miscarriage of the purpose of 
the policyholder increases sales resis- 
tance, but the opposite is the case when 
the purpose for which the insurance was 
effected is carried out. And the bene- 
fits are even greater when the compa- 
nies render a human service beyond the 
letter of the contract. Sales resistance 
is lessened in any place where the gen- 
eral reputation of all companies is high. 


“By keeping the public informed 
through judicious publicity as to the 
manner in which the contract is per- 











formed sales resistance will be low, re- 
sulting in the lowering of production cost 
and the advertising campaign will pay 
for itself, not only in direct increased 
sales but also improvement in the public 
attitude will be reflected in reduced 
losses, particularly in the fire and cas- 
ualty lines, thus the cost of advertising 
is a bug-a-boo and not a reality.” 


The Starting Point 

Coming to the second objection, that 
no practical plan reasonably certain of 
producing tangible results had ever been 
presented, Mr. Taylor said that this was 
the job of advertising experts. He then 
indicated that while he was not qualified 
to present a workable scheme, he had 
at least some idea of a starting point. 
He felt that the advertising must be 
done through mediums which will reach 
the public, such as newspapers, periodi- 
cals, radio moving pictures, or any other 
means that may be properly used for 
an educational campaign, not the least 
of which was the employes of one’s own 
organization. 

The speaker emphasized that the copy 
must be attractively set up to catch the 
eye and must be a human interest story, 
so written as to hold the attention of 
the reader and give him something 
worth remembering. “The campaign,’ 
he continued, “must be carried on in 
three ways: first, co-operative advertis- 
ing by the companies in publications hav- 
ing a national circulation: second, by in- 
dividual companies in mediums covering 
the localities in which they are actively 
engaged in soliciting business; third, by 
agents using material supplied to them 
by their companies either co-operatively 
or individually, or both, in local news- 
papers and other mediums having a local 
circulation.” 

Real Copy From Claim Files 

And above all, Mr. Taylor laid stress 
on the potential advertising value of ma- 
terial to be found in the loss and clajm 
files of every insurance company. “These 
files,” he declared, “are an inexhaustible 
source of copy containing interesting 
stories which, if presented in proper 
form, cannot fail to hold the attention 
of the reader. The speaker then pro- 
ceeded to give any number of cases of 
prompt treatment of the insured which 
he said had been dug up in the loss 
and claim department files of various 
companies and which would make ex- 
cellent advertising copy. One in par- 
ticular, the story of a minister’s wife, 
stood out. 

“For want of a better name we will 
call her Mrs. Thompson,” said Mr. 


Taylor. 


“She owned a Dodge touring car of 
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of the occupants of either car \ 
jured, but an aged man who was 
ing the street at the time of th 
dent was so severely injured that 
came permanently insane. Mrs, ‘| 
son failed to report the accident 5 her 
insurance company and after dong all 


that was humanly possible for (\¢ jn. 


jured, and ascertaining that his amily 
was well-to-do, the incident appe: ed {5 
pass into history. Like so many as. 
sureds she did not report the ac ident 
to the company because she did nit feel 
that she was to blame. 
A Pleased Policyholder 
“About a year later a suit was b: ught, 


not only against Mrs. Thompson, but 
against the driver of the other auto- 
mobile involved. Mrs. Thompson con- 
sulted her lawyer, who, being an honest 
lawyer advised her that she had lost her 
rights under the policy by failure to 
report the accident. She left the mat- 
ter in his charge and he called upon the 
local representative of the company 
which carried the insurance and in- 
formed him that the assured did not ex- 
pect the company to protect her because 
of her violation of the conditions of the 
contract, but requested that the insur- 
ance company investigate the case and 
take charge of the defense of the suit 
because he felt that it was in a better 
position by reason of its experience to 
handle a case of that kind than he was. 

“The insurance company cheerfully 
undertook this service, defended the case 
successfully as far as Mrs. Thompson 
was concerned, and although it spent a 
large amount ‘of money in summoning 
witnesses, preparing the case for trial, 
and carrying it to the Supreme Court it 
did so entirely at its own expense. The 
satisfaction of the assured may be im- 
agined particularly in view of the fact 
that all she had of this world’s goods 
was a decrepit Dodge automobile and a 
small equity in a home which she and 
her husband had purchased. Best of all, 
Mrs. Thompson’s husband wrote a splen- 
did letter of appreciation to the presi- 
dent of the company involved.” 





NEW SAFETY BOOK 

A new book on safety and accident 
prevention entitled, “Stay Alive,” writ- 
ten in the vernacular of the working 
man, made its appearance at the big Na- 
tional Safety Council Congress in New 
York City this week. It is by Marcus 
Dow, now safety prevention engineer 
connected with the brokerage firm of 
Vander Poel, Plausner & Jefferson, New 
York City. Mr. Dow was formerly a 
president of the National Safety Council 
and was on its program this week with 





an accident prevention talk. He is in 
wide demand as a speaker. 
HAS 14 NEW MEMBERS 
During the past year fourteen  ompa- 


nies have become members of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation !nsur- 
ance. 





Firemen’s On Coast 


(Continued from Page 1) 


is interesting to learn that the aff ations 
of the Metropolitan with the Fi mens 
and its affiliated fire companies i volved 
the acquirement of stock valued on the 
market at approximately $12,000, °'. 
The most complete equipmen: «nd 4 
highly competent surety and — sualty 


staif will be added to the Pac > de- 
partment in the immediate futur The 
additional space required is nov Dems 
arranged for housing the departm. ‘t, aS 
surance is thus given that eve’ POS: 
sible facility will be afforded to neral 
and local agents reporting to ‘ « de- 
partment office. 
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Calls Compulsory Law 
In Mass. a Failure 


ABUSES IT HAS ENCOURAGED 





H. P. Dunham, Connecticut, 
G> »s Concrete Facts in Talk at Cas- 
ualty and Surety Convention 
Pp. ting to the difficulties which Mas- 
sachusetts has encountered in conse- 
i of its compulsory automobile lia- 


que’ utc 
pilit: ‘usurance law, Commissioner How- 
ard Dunham of Connecticut told the 
Inter tional Association of Casualty & 
Sur Underwriters, at their annual 
mec at White Sulphur Springs, W. 


Va, vis week that “the less our popular 
ments interfere with the manage- 


gove I a i 
me! business, the more beneficial on 
the \ hole and in the long run will be 


the = cial results. 
“S ye evils had better be left for the 


mom nt uncorrected,” he ‘said, “if the 
sugecsted hope of correcting them in- 
volves setting tasks for our state and 
muni pal governments which they are 
unfiticd to perform. 

“One great advantage of our federal 
svsten! of government in which the cen- 


tral government is limited to the per- 
formance of a few functions necessarily 
national in their character, is that social 
experiments can be tried in one or sev- 
eral states without involving the whole 
nation in the hazards of these experi- 
ments 


Experiment a Failure 


“T regard it as fortunate that this ex- 
periment has been carried on in Massa- 
chusetts, for if it has not worked there, 
how can compulsory automobile insur- 
ance be expected to work well every- 
where else? Massachusetts has always 
been a pioneer in the intelligent regula- 
tion of the insurance business. In Com- 
missioner Monk the state possessed an 
exceptionally enlightened and highmind- 
ed insurance commissioner.” 

The experiment, he said, had to be 
tried somewhere, since there is a wide- 
spread feeling that people ought not to 
be permitted to drive cars at high speed 
on public highways without furnishing 
some assurance that they can afford 
compensation to others whom by their 
driving they may injure in life or limb. 

Colonel Dunham pointed out the 
abuses that the law had encouraged. 
Continuing, he said: 

“Some of us have been watching the 
Massachusetts experiment with serious 
misgivings for the further reason that 
it was one more encroachment by the 
state upon the freedom of business life. 
Iam told that there are cities in Europe 
in which a boy cannot set up business as 
a bootblack without taking an examina- 
tion and getting a license. Moreover, his 
license leaves him no scope for enter- 
prise. It specifies the location of his 
stand, and he cannot leave this location 
to carry on his trade elsewhere. All the 
business life of the community is subject 


to similar governmental regulation. .. . 
sut covernment by popular majorities, 
whate: ‘r its advantages, could not con- 
ceivab’ perform such functions.” 

“The element of the Massachusetts 
autom bile insurance law which seemed 
@part'-ular cause for misgivings was the 
Provisi' n that premium rates were to be 
xed |) the insurance commissioner, The 
Perfor ance of this function of rate 
makin: is always a dangerous task to 
lay up a a government of the popular 
type, 

Field For Expansion 

“The field of insurance is capable of 
Steat ¢ pansion. There is new business 
‘ough for everybody, without wasting 
though and expense on fighting com- 
Petitor. Tf insurance officers and agents 
concent ate their attention and efforts 
N mesasing the number of members 
ol the ceneral public who realize the 
Value o the peace of mind which comes 
oo and women who feel that the 

ture 


themselves and their depend- 


ents is adequately protected against un- 
escapable hazards to property, health, 
life and limb, the results will be better 
than when they increase acquisition 
costs to get business away from other 
companies or agents. 

“The most progressive manufacturers 
of this country have been concentrating 
their energies on perfecting processes in 
the industry and on reducing their costs. 
They are passing on a large part of the 
benefit of their successes to their cus- 
tomers. Lowered prices increase the 
markets for goods. In thus managed 
industries, manufacturers are getting 
more business by the new policy than 
they used to get by spending thought 
and money in trying to take away busi- 
ness from other manufacturers.” 

Colonel Dunham concluded his address 
with a warning to the underwriters that 
the best way to avoid legislative inter- 
ference with their business is to put their 
own companies and agencies in order. 





ADOPT MONK RESOLUTION 





National Body of Commissioners Deplore 
is Resignation; Praise His 
Unselfish Service to Bay State 

That the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners feels deeply the 
resignation of Wesley E. Monk as com- 
missioner of Massachusetts was indicated 
at the Rapid City, S. D., meeting of the 
organization held last week at which Mr. 
Monk’s resignation was not only a topic 
of conversation but was referred to in a 
special resolution, adopted by all those 
present. It read: 

“Whereas, the Hon. Wesley E. Monk 
has felt obliged to tender his resigna- 
tion as insurance commissioner of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts and; 

“Whereas, we his fellow commission- 
ers, are well acquainted with his fine rec- 
ord as insurance commissioner of said 
state, and; 

“Whereas, we know of the unselfish 
and most valuable service he has ren- 
dered to this convention and _ thereby 
not only to the citizens of his own com- 
monwealth, but also to those of the sev- 
eral states, and; 

“Whereas, we deplore any political in- 
terference with the acts and rulings of 
any insurance commissioner in the per- 
formance of his sworn duties, be it 
therefore 

“Resolved, that we hereby express our 
sincere regret in the loss of this, our 
distinguished member, to this convention 
and extend our most cordial good wishes 
for his future success, and our entire con- 
fidence in him.” 





STANDARD’S BIG CAMPAIGN 





Telegrams to Agents Opens Drive for 
Residence Liability, Burglary and 
Plate Glass During Oct.-Nov. 


A big campaign for residence liability, 
burglary and plate glass insurance dur- 
ing October and November was dramat- 
ically announced by the Standard Ac- 
cident last week to its agents in the 
form of a telegram, followed by a spe- 
cial letter from E. J. Schofield, vice- 
president of the company. And both 
of these have also been sent out in 
enlarged form to all interested parties. 

Mr. Schofield points out that the 
Standard’s Advertising department has 
been working day and night on this cam- 
paign which includes newspaper ads and 
direct mail pieces. He says he is more 
enthusiastic about it than anything else 
the Standard has ever done and doesn’t 
see how any prospect can escape after 
the barrage is let loose. 





HOME ACCIDENTS GREATER 


Home accidental deaths occurring in 
Richmond, Va., almost double those re- 
sulting from automobiles and are five 
times as many as occur in industrial 
plants in the city, according to G. Ed- 
mond Massey, chairman of the statistics 
dea of the Richmond Safety Coun- 
cil, 


Augspurger Heads 
Guardians Casualty 


SUCCEEDING LATE J. R. YOUNG 





Also Elected President of Affiliated 
Organizations; His Executive Asso- 
ciates Pledge Support 





The election of Owen B. Augspurger 
as president of the Guardian Casualty of 
Buffalo to succeed J. Roger Young who 
met a tragical death in an automobile ac- 
cident in South Dakota recently, was 
passed on last week at a meeting of the 
Guardian’s board of directors. Mr. Aug- 
spurger had previously been elected 
president of the Merchants Mutual Cas- 
ualty filling the post left by Mr. Young. 

The new head of these companies has 
been executive vice-president and secre- 
tary since they were organizd and his 
elevation to the presidency came in the 
natural course of events, inasmuch as he 
had been not only Mr. Young’s close 
business associate but his business part- 
ner in many other enterprises. Mr. 
Augspurger was formerly engaged in the 
practice of law but since becoming as- 
sociated with Mr. Young about twelve 
years ago he has been actively partici- 
pating in the management of the insur- 
ance and finance companies in which he 
and Mr. Young were associated. 

Besides the Guardian and Merchants 
Mutual Casualty, Mr. Augspurger is 
president of the Metropolitan Commer- 
cial Corp., Metropolitan Securities Corp., 
Cleveland; Merchants Agency Co., Inc., 
Buffalo; J. R. Young & Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
and the New York Automobile Club of 
New York. 

And at a recent meeting of the direc- 
tors of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, he was selected to succeed Mr. 
Young as chairman of the compulsory 
liability insurance committee which body 
is to decide upon the position of the 
association with respect to this subject. 

Associated with Mr. Augspurger in the 
Guardian Casualty and pledging to him 
their active support are: Perry E. 
Wurst, executive vice-president; Fred 
B. Cooley, vice-president; Wm. P. 
Haines, vice-president; C. W. Brown, 
vice-president and secretary; George E. 
Hardy, vice-president; Edmund A. Tall- 
man, vice-president in charge of bond- 
ing lines, and J. F. Tucker, treasurer. 





MUST CARRY COMPENSATION 





Churches and Other Institutions Affected 
by New Amendment to N. Y. State 
Law; Effective October 1 

Churches, colleges, schools, hospitals, 
and charitable institutions in New York 
State, unless fewer than four workmen 
are employed, will be obliged to carry 
workmen’s compensation insurance for 
their employes under the amended com- 
pensation law in New York State which 
went into effect October 1, according to 
State Industrial Commissioner James A. 
Hamilton. 

“Hitherto organizations not operating 
for pecuniary gain were exempt from 
the compensation law,’ Commissioner 
Hamilton said. “Under the new amend- 
ment they will be required to take out 
compensation insurance if they have 
four or more workmen or operatives 
regularly employed. 

“This means that educational institu- 
tions that heretofore have been able to 
obtain policies excluding covering of 
their teaching staffs will be affected par- 
ticularly, for such exclusion will not be 
valid after October 1.” 





MARSH’S PREDICTION 


Arthur Richmond Marsh, well known 
economist and feature writer on insur- 
ance subjects for the “Annalist,” had an 
article recently on the compulsory auto- 
mobile situation in Massachusetts in 
which he made the significant statement 
that Mr. Monk’s rate schedule wil! final- 
ly be accepted, however reluctantly, by 
the Bay State authorities. 


Late Col. E. Ward Made 
Many Friends On Trip 


CHAIRMAN EMPLOYERS’ BOARD 





E. C. Stone’s Tribute to Brilliant War 
and Business Career; Here at 
Building Dedication 
Genuine regret is felt by representa- 
tives in this country over the death of 
Col. Sir Edward Ward, Bt. G.B.E,, 
K.C.B., K.C., V.O., chairman of the 
board of the Employers’ Liability. Some- 
times known as the savior of Ladysmith 
(which was beseiged in the Boer War), 
and who during the World War was in 
charge of the London constabulary, Col. 
Ward was a giant in physique and a ge- 
nial, likeable though blunt personality. 
It was in 1926 when he made his nu- 
merous American friends. He arrived 
in Boston along with other members of 
the board in order to take part in the 
dedication of the Samuel Appleton Build- 
ing, American head office of the Em- 
ployers. At the time Samuel Appleton 
was about eighty and was unable to at- 
tend the dedication. In naming the 
building after the man who had done so 
much in the pioneer work of establish- 
ing liability insurance in this country, 
Col. Ward and his associates performed 
a graceful bit of sentiment which was 

widely appreciated here. 
Stone’s Tribute 

In paying a tribute to him, Edward C. 
Stone, U. S. manager of the Employers’ 
Liability, says this month in the house 
organ of the corporation: “To all who 
have known this most human gentleman 
his death brings a sense of personal loss. 
Few men have possessed in greater 
measure the ability to meet and to mix 
with other men anywhere and under any 
circumstances. A more genial soul never 
lived. A finer sense of humor was hard- 
ly vouchsafed to any man. He was cour- 
teous to all, considerate of everyone. 

“And with all these pleasing personal 
characteristics, he was also a sound, sen- 
sible, keen, able business man whose 
sagacious administration of the-corpora- 
tion’s affairs speaks for itself. He had 
also a marvelous record as an English 
soldier. He, therefore, knew how to give 
orders, but he equally well knew how to 
take orders.” 

One of Col. Sir Edward Ward’s fre- 
quently expressed bits of philosophy 
was: “I always like the definition of 
esprit de corps given by someone who 
said that the meaning of it was, that no 
man was any good to himself or to any- 
one else, who did not think that the body 
in which he was working was better than 
any other body or combination of bodies 
of a similar nature. That is the spirit 
we want.” 

Says Mr. Stone: “That certainly was 
the spirit he had. It is likewise the spirit 
we always want. Let us all cultivate 
that same spirit. In no better way can 
we show our respect for, and pay our 
tribute to, this finest specimen of man- 
hood.” 

When Mr. Stone was on his trip to 
London this summer Col. Ward was the 
happy host at a formal dinner given to 
Mr. Stone. In his address of welcome 
Col. Ward took pains to express par- 
ticular gratification to Mr. Stone at the 
splendid progress made by the United 
States branch of the Employers’ Liabil- 
ity. He pointed out in no uncertain 
terms that this progress amounted to 
more than financial advancement but was 
that kind of headway in the business life 
of the country which promised even big- 
ger things for the future. He spoke 
warmly concerning Mr. Stone the man, 
as well as Mr. tSone the United States 
manager. 








VANDEVEER A DIRECTOR 
Harry D. Vandeveer, executive vice- 
president of the New York Indemnity 
in charge of its Los Angeles territorv, 
was elected to the board of directors at 
a meeting held last week. 
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First Year Under Longshoreman’s Act 


(Continued from Page 38) 


rights without due process contrary to 
the fifth amendment, denies litigants 
jury trial contrary to the seventh amend- 
ment, and deprives longshoremen of 
rights that other seamen contrary to the 
fourteenth amendment, having been held 
to be seamen under the Jones Act. 

The Clyde Steamship Co. contended 
that Congress was competent to legislate 
in admiralty and that the Supreme Court 
of the United States had sustained such 
acts—the Jones Act and others—modi- 
fying the admiralty law; that the long- 
shoreman’s act does not deprive the 
courts of jurisdiction but simply because 
there is nothing to try; that the act is 
not class legislation because longshore- 
men are not really seamen, and besides 
the inhibition of the fourteenth amend- 
ment applies to the State and not the 
Federal Government. 

The court of appeals affirmed the judg- 
ment of the lower court, dismissed the 
suit, and upheld the act as constitutional 
without an opinion on April 10, 1928. It 
is believed that this case will be taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States to settle the constitutional ques- 
tions involved. (Chernik v. Clyde 
Steamship Co. See Industrial Bulletin 
of New York, Vol. No. 7, April 28, 1928, 
pc 225.). 

Ruled No Recovery 

Another case arising out of the long- 
shoremen’s act is that of Colonna’s Ship- 
vard (Inc.) v. Lowe, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, decided in the District Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia on No- 
vember 16, 1927 (22 Fed. 2nd. 843.). This 
case involved the claim of one Thomas 
E. Brent, employe of the Colonna’s Ship- 
yard, who sustained an injury while 
working as a painter on a staging erect- 
ed on the deck of the cradle of a marine 
railwav around the stem of a vessel of 
4000 tons burden resting on the rail- 
way. The deputy commissioner made 
an award in favor of Brent. A bill for 
an injunction against the deputy commis- 
sioner was filed in the United States 
District Court. Brent was not a party 
to the injunction proceedings, filed no 
answer, and did not appear. 

The case was decided before the United 
States Employes’ Compensation Commis- 
sion had any legal representation in 
the courts as the Department of Justice 
had declined to instruct district attor- 
neys to act. The case practically went 
by default and an injunction was grant- 
ed, the facts stated being from the em- 
ployer’s bill in equity. The court point- 
ed out that section three of the long- 
shormen’s act provides that “compen- 
sation shall be payable under this act 
in respect of disability or death of an 
employe, but only if the disability or 
death results from an injury occurring 
upon the navigable waters of the United 
States (including any dry dock) and if 
recovery for the disability or death 
through workmen’s compensation pro- 
ceedings may not validly be provided 
by the state law.” 

The court said “that it is obvious that 
the Federal act is applicable only if there 
may be no recovery for disability or 
death through a state compensation law, 
for it says so in precise terms,” and 
“since the vessel and the railway on 
which she was drawn were both then on 
high land, and the injury was sustained 
under those conditions, the tort was non- 
maritime, the injury here on dry land, it 
follows that the Virginia state compensa- 
tion act is valid and the Federal law in- 
applicable.” 

The United States Employes’ Compen- 
sation Commission does not consider this 
decision a final settlement of the ques- 
tion as to marine railways. The United 
States deputy commissioner at Norfolk 
is making awards against the Colonna’s 
Shipyard and its insurance carrier in 
case of injury occurring on the maritime 
railway dry dock, and the insurance car- 

rier is paying such claims. 


Congressional Act Removes Doubt 

“Because of the view of the attorney 
general of the United States that it did 
not devolve upon the district attorneys 
for the various districts to represent the 
compensation commission by filing an 
answer for its deputy commissioner, it 
was necessary to obtain an act of Con- 
gress removing all doubt upon this sub- 
ject and making it the duty of a district 
attorney to appear as attorney or coun- 
sel on behalf of the United States Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Commission or its 
deputy commissioners whem either is a 
party to a proceeding under the long- 
shoremen’s and harbor workers’ com- 
pensation act. This act was approved 
and effective May 4, 1928. This is the 
only amendment passed by Congress to 
the longshoremen’s act up to the pres- 
ent time. On May 15, 1928, the com- 
mission issued instructions for the han- 
dling of suits brought against them un- 
der the act and outlining the procedure 
to be followed in securing the co-opera- 
tion of the United States district at- 
torneys. 

“Two cases have resulted in opinions 
by two United States district courts but 
they have not yet been reported. On 
May 10, 1928, a memorandum opinion 
was handed down in the District Court 
of the United States for the district of 
Massachusetts in the case of the United 
States Fidelity & Guarantee Co. v. Dep- 
uty Commissioner et al. This case in- 
volved the death of a workman who had 
signed articles as the member of the 
crew of a ship, who was under the con- 
trol of the master while on board, and 
who was paid according to the amount 
of oil which he made, but was paid by 
Dodd & Co. instead of directly by the 
vessel. The man was swept overboard 
while the ship was 100 miles off shore. 
The court held that the workman was a 
member of the crew of the ship and 
was outside of the scope of the statute, 
and that the death did not occur upon 
the navigable waters of the United 
States. 

“On June 26, 1928, the district judge 
of the Southern Division of the United 
States District Court in the Northern 
District of California, in the case of 
Francis Perry v. United States Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Commission, War- 
ren H. Pillsbury, deputy commissioner 
for the thirteenth compensation district, 
and L. Lorentzen, upheld the decision 
denying a compensation award to the 
master of a vessel who met his death 
because of an explosion while he was 
engaged in starting the engine of an- 
other vessel owned by the same em- 
ployer. It was contended that the fact 
that Perry met his death on another 
vessel than own removed him from the 
class not entitled to compensation, but 
the court held that vessel upon which 
he was the master belonged to the own- 
er of the vessel upon which he was kill- 
ed; that his acts while aboard the ves- 
sel on which he was killed were connect- 
ed directly with the navigation of that 
ship; and that he had virtually exchanged 
duties with the master of that ship but 
had not lost his status as master of his 
own ship. 


Praises Act 


“The United States longshoremen’s 
and harbor workers’ compensation act 
has been administered during the first 
year with great foresight and with active 
co-operation with all parties, with an ab- 
sence of that sipirt that breeds litigation, 
and with a liberal interpretation accept- 
able to those concerned. Congress, by 
act of May 17, 1928, extended the pro- 
visions of this law to the District of 
Columbia, giving the United States Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Commission, ef- 
fective July 1, 1928, the authority to ad- 
minister the act. The commission now 
administers compensation acts, covering 
Federal employes, longshoremen and em- 
ployes in the District of Columbia.” 


Urges Closer Study 
Of Accident Statistics 


HUGE ACCIDENT TOLL IN 1927 





Dr. L. I. Dublin, in His National Safety 
Congress Address, Says Automobile 
Is Chief Cause 





Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life, presented a report of 
the National Safety Council’s Commit- 
tee on Statistics to the seventeenth an- 
nual congress of the Council which was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
the early part of this week, showing that 
accidents caused the death of 95,000 per- 
sons in the United States during 1927. 
The subject of Dr. Dublin’s address was 
“The Accident Problem as Revealed by 
Statistics.” 

About one death in every six arises 
from accidental causes, Dr. Dublin said. 
Since 1911 the number of accidental 
deaths in the United States has in- 
creased 20%. In 1927, the increase over 
1926 was 4%. If this figure maintains 
for 1928, there will have occurred this 
year nearly 100,000 deaths from acci- 
dents, almost as many as the death-toll 
from tuberculosis! The heavy and _ in- 
creasing accident mortality, the speaker 
said, was due largely to automobile acci- 
dents. In 1927 there were eleven times 
as many automobile fatalities in this 
country as occurred in 1911. 


To offset somewhat the rising death 
roll of the automobile there occurred 
during the past fifteen years a reduction 
of 20% in deaths from accidental burns, 
a decline of 33% in drowings, of 7% in 
falls, 29% in mine accidents, 49% in rail- 
road accidents and a decline of 53% in 
street-car accidents. 


Automobile Leading Cause 


The automobile has become the lead- 
ing cause of accident fatalities; it now 
accounts for one out of every four acci- 
dent deaths. In 1927 for the first time 
in the history of accident statistics, the 
accident deathrate per 100,000 cars 
showed a decisive increase. Prior to 
1927 the risk of death per 100,000 cars 
in operation had been decreasing. In 
1918, 157 automobile fatalities occurred 
per 100,000 cars registered; this figure 
decreased gradually to 95.5 in 1926. Dur- 
ing this period the number of automo- 
biles increased from 4,900,000 to 22,000,- 
000. But in 1927, the deathrate per 100,- 
000 cars rose to 100.5 with a registration 
of 23,000,000 cars at the end of 1927. 
What attitude should the country as- 
sume toward this new phenomenon—the 
increase of deaths per automobile regis- 
tered in 1927? 


“Have we done all that can be accom- 
plished the country over in promoting 
safety on our streets and highways?” 
asked Dr. Dublin. “Have our facilities 
for checking automobile accidents been 
swamped by the recent tremendous in- 
crease in cars on our streets and high- 
ways? Have we enough facts about per- 
scnal and operating factors in highway 
accidents to study our street and high- 
way safety problems locally, intensively 
and effectively? Undoubtedly, the auto- 
mobile accident rate can be reduced if 
our states adopt a uniform system of 
reporting, studying and controlling the 
accidents which occur on our streets. 
Facts come first; they provide the foun- 
dation for police and engineering meth- 
ods in promoting public safety. 

“The facts gathered under the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s uniform accident 
reporting system showed that 65% of 
the 25,800 automobile fatalities in the 
United States were those of pedestrians, 
and that only 13% occurred in collisions 
between automobiles, 4% in collisions be- 
tween motor-cars and railroad trains and 
7% were in non-collision automobile ac- 
cidents. These facts again emphasize the 
urgent need for country-wide extension 
of facilities for reporting, studying and 
acting upon the hazards which confront 
the citizens using our streets.” 
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The speaker also urged the st: ly of 
the 23,000 to 25,000 fatal accidents hich 
arise in the home each year. } said 
that almost as many fatal accide: Oc. 
curred each year in the American home 
as on our public thcroughfares. fome 
accident deaths exceed the number 5f in- 
dustrial or occupational fatalitic: each 
year in the Untied States, 

Analysis of Home Accident: 

“A thorough analysis of home acc. 
dents should be made in each c mmu- 
nity,” concluded Dr. Dublin. “Son 35% 
of the domestic accident fataliti-: last 
year were due to falls, 21% to asphyxia. 


tion and suffocation, 19% to scalij< and 
burns, 6% to poisons and the rest of the 
home fatalities to a variety c* hazards 
all reducible if reported and stuuied, The 
National Safety Council’s Committee on 
Statistics is planning productive inqui- 
ries into the domestic accident Situation 
because it believes the next forward step 
in life conservation should be the safe- 
guarding of the home and the reductior, 
of injuries to women and children. The 
task of making the American home the 
haven of shelter and security ascribed 
to it in the world’s literature, is one of 
gigantic proportions. It calls for the 
united effort of the safety movement, al- 
lied with all the other community inter- 
ests having contact with the home, the 
press, family social agencies, women’s 
clubs, the official and private health 
agencies, and the schools.” 





PAYS UNUSUAL LOSS QUICKLY 

One of the most unusual robberies on 
record has just cost the Union Indem- 
nity $17,500. This was the hold-up of 
the Westwood Bank & Savings Co, of 
Ohio. And for pure originality and nerve 
It compares favorably with the daring 
coups of history. Burglars entered the 
bank at noon of a week day, gagged 
and bound the lone official in the bank 
at the time and then methodically closed 
the doors. Newly printed signs, carried 
expressly for the purpose, were hung 
conspicuously in the windows reading 
“Closed Until One o’Clock.” The ban- 
dits then proceeded to loot the institu- 
tion at their leisure. Their escape was 
as effective as their haul. The hold-up 
took place on July 25th, and immediate- 
ly upon receipt of the necessary evi- 
dence payment was made by Union In- 
demnity Co. eight days after the rob- 
bery. 





GOES TO HOME OFFICE 
Weymouth L. Murrell, assistant man- 
ager, agency development, life, accident 
and group departments of the Travelers 
branch office in Richmond, Va., has been 
promoted to the home office of the com- 
pany, in Hartford, as a group supervisor. 
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